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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
SCIENCE AND PRAYER. 


ESUS said, “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer 
J believing, ye shall receive.” Hence we are bound to regard 
answers to prayer a certainty, or to treat the words of our Re- 
deemer as good for nothing. This is the momentous issue which 
we are now to contemplate. 

There are certain limitations, quite compatible with this 
doctrine of our Saviour, imposed by science and revelation, which 
we must at once take inteaccount. Both make it very apparent 
that prayer is not designed to relieve us of the diligent use of 
means and of ordinary activity and precautions. You remember 
how on one occasion “the Lord said unto Moses, wherefore 
criest thou unto me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward.” It was a time for action, not for prayer. 
Scripture and common-sense alike teach us that we are not to 
ask God to do for us what we can very well do for ourselves. 
He gives us ability to till the fields, sow the seed, and reap the 
harvest, and if we neglect to do so no amount of prayer can fill 
our barns with abundance. Science tells us that stagnant pools, 
lack of drainage, and neglect of vaccination and cleanliness breed 
miasma, measles, small-pox, typhoid fever, and such hke; and 
hence our first duty in these circumstances is to attend to the 
obvious laws of health. This is nothing more than to say that 
we should conform our conduet to the Divine will as expressed in 
the ascertained laws of the physical universe. 
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And besides, we should pray “believing.” This is surely 
reasonable, for if a man does not believe his own prayer why 
should he expect God to pay any attention to it? If it is not 
worthy of the confidence of the one by whom it is offered, why 
should God be supposed to act upon it as a thing of truth and 
purity and power? Thus you see we rule out of our discussion 
a good deal that passes current for prayer. We feel in no sense 
bound to defend worthless prayers, the empty talk which some 
persons designate by that name, or the feeble things that may 
be said in its behalf. 

Let it also be understood in what is to follow, and for that 
matter in all theological and scientific discussions, that the 
simple possibility of difficulties and objections being raised is 
not fatal to truth inany case. The fact is, that there is scarcely 
a truth in the whole realm of human knowledge to which some 
one may not be ready to object. But objections are often the 
fruit of ignorance and perversity, and, therefore, it is manifest 
folly to abandon any position simply because some one cries out, 
“ T object; I see grave difficulties in the way which render it 
impossible for me to accept your doctrine.” Of course you do, 
and were your vision a little better and your judgment clearer 
and more impartial, were you less under the sway of biased 
feeling, you might possibly see how to remove them. Did you 
employ as much skill and ingenuity im seeking to remove as you 
do in fostering and defending your objections they might wholly 
disappear, they might seem as feeble and foolish to yourself as 
they do to others. 

But “let God be true and every mana liar,” even if it should 
appear that we cannot fully understand and explain all that is 
involved in the subject of prayer. We are not at liberty to 
conclude, because of our own ignorance and inability to solve all 
mysteries, that Jesus erred when He uttered the words with 
which we set out. The truth is that our krowledge is finite 
and our ignorance infinite. What we know of any subject—not 
of prayer merely but of any subjectis vastly less than what 
we do not know. There is an agnosticism in this sense which 
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is true. We have far more to learn of the Infinite God and of 
things finite and phenomenal than we have yet been able to 
understand. The unknown far transcends in extent the known 
in every case. This is true in every department of science. 

It is true in chemistry. The progress made in this depart- 
ment of jate is gratifying and amazing, yet the extent of our 
knowledge is undeniably limited, compared with the vast un- 
known, which spreads out into a skoreless ocean. 

In astronomy we have made a large number of accurate 
measurements and tentative conjectures about a limited number 
of worlds that move in our immediate vicinity, but what do we 
know, and what can we know, of the innumerable worlds that 
occupy infinite space ? 

There are muititudes of facts touching human conduct stored 
up in innumerable volumes which we dignify with the names of 
history and archeology, but what do we know of all the events 
and all the actions of free agents which fill up the past and are 
to occupy the coming ages of eternity ? 

I repeat, therefore, without detaining you with further illus- 
tration, that our knowledge is finite and our ignorance infinite. 
Hence if this should turn out to be conspicuously the case 
respecting prayer we are not at liberty on this account to abandon 
it as foolish and worthless, any more than we treat chemistry, 
astronomy, history, and archzeology in this fashion. 

But what are the difficulties which are felt respecting prayer 
from a practical and scientific standpoint? It is alleged: 

I. That prayer is wholly needless, that man can very well 
do without it. This is probably the creed of most persons who 
try to educate themselves into scepticism. 

A man may say to me, “I have tried honestly to exercise my 
common-sense in this matter, to divest myself of the supersti- 
tions of theologians, and I have not found any use in prayer. If 
have gone to business after having spent some time in prayer, 
and I have gone to business without wrayer, and have not 
noticed any difference in my success in either case.” 

Very likely. We do not doubt your statement; but we 
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remind you of what it assumes. It takes for granted that what 
you asked in prayer was precisely the very best thing for you to 
receive. Are you quite sure, upon calm reflection, that this was 
the case, and that God did not do right and kindly in disappoint- 
ing you? He might have cursed and blighted your soul by 
granting the very things you asked. 

Your statement assumes, too, that you received nothing else, 
no invisible protection, or care, or restraint, or guidance, instead 
of what you looked for. God often gives us, not what we ask, 
but what we need, although we may fail to recognize it. So it 
may have been with you. 

Your statement assumes that asking is the whole of prayer— 
that it is a pious system of beggary—surely a mean and selfish 
view of the matter. Have you no thanksgivings to offer, no 
blessings and bounties received from the hand of the God in 
whom you live and move and have your being which deserve 
to be acknowledged? Is there no such thing in your experi- 
ence as communion with God? Have you no sins to confess ? 
If what those who do business with you, those who are your 
neighbors, say of you is true, you must be far from sinless. 
And were you never the better of confessing your sins of heart 
and life before God? Were you never more joyful and fresh 
and wholesome to others in your temper and disposition after 
you had made a clean breast of your iniquities and sought for- 
giveness from the Lord whose tender mercies are over all His 
works ? 

But more than this. Tell me, how did you pray on the 
occasions referred to? With the tacit but distmet understanding 
that it was a matter of no account, and that no one would be as 
much surprised as yourself did it result in any good! Did you 
pray coldly, heartlessly, faithlessly, as a matter of form, repeat~ 
ing certain words but not believing what you called your prayers 
yet expecting God to b@ieve them ? Why should you complain 
of the result, and bring forward these poor empty performances 
of yours as proofs against Christ’s doctrine of prayer? But tell 
me more, what did you pray for? For your own aggrandize- 
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ment, for the furtherance of your own selfish ends, that you 
might be able to surpass and over-reach others in the race for 
riches, and not for the good of the world and the glory of God ? 
Then it would be completely confounding to all my conceptions 
of God’s moral government had He paid any attention to you. 

It is not enough flippantly to assert, “I have prayed and 
found it of no use.” The question is, have you prayed, or 
have you only gone through an empty form? There is more 
practical dishonesty and self-deception here than men imagine, 
more than enough to account for all the failures that can be 
alleged. Jesus spake two parables, as you recollect, touching this 
subject—one, the story of the unjust judge and the widow, to 
the effect “that men ought always to pray and not to faint; ” 
and the other, the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, to 
teach men how to pray, to show them that there isa right and a 
wrong spirit in which to approach God. Possibly you may have 
been under the power of the latter—hence your disappointment ; 
and, therefore, the correct inference from your experience is not 
that prayer is useless, and that God heeds it not, but that He is 
too wise to be deceived by an empty form and deals righteously 
with those who presume to offer Him such. For it is 
a fact which no candid student of history and of human conduct 
will deny that in the performance of sacred duties men may be 
grievously deceived as to the purity of their desires and aims, 
and may even seek to make God a party to what is base and 
cruel and utterly repugnant to His nature. Have not contending 
armies on both sides, with seeming faith and fervor, invoked His 
aid to insure success in their bloody work? This to some is very 
perplexing, but in reality is simple enough. It does not prove that 
prayer is useless, or that God cannot answer such requests 
righteously, it only establishes the ignorance and sinfulness of 
men. 

But if prayer is needless and useless why is it enjoined 
throughout the length and breadth of revelation, why did Jesus 
Christ command it as our bounden duty, and why, especially, the 
instinctive tendency of all men to pray? It cannot be denied 
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that we have intuitive beliefs. Such is our belief in the being of 
God, in right and wrong, in personal freedom, in a future state, 
and in the efficacy of prayer. We can no more rid ourselves 
of these intuitive beliefs than of the thought of time and space, 
as the conditions of all things. And if naturalists and 
philosophers are right in defining man as a rational moral agent, 
as a tool-making and tool-using animal, as a social, speaking, laugh- 
ing animal—the only animal that cooks its food—we are equally 
right in defining him as a praying animal; for it is a fact that 
men have been found without homes, without raiment, without 
commerce, without letters, without science, but never without an 
instinctive disposition to ery for help from some source beyond 
themselves. Sceptics in the seclusion of the study or in the 
heat of controversy may try to persuade themselves and others 
that they can do without prayer, they may laboriously educate 
themselves to treat it with neglect and contempt, but nature is 
stronger than science and scepticism and false education, and 
usually, when in circumstances of extreme peril they cannot 
resist the impulse to pray ; 
«* Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 
It fills one full of obstacles, 
It beggars any man who keeps it.” 

It must be granted, as clearly shown in one of the lectures 
of this course, that God is our Father. We are His offspring as 
even heathen poets and philosophers long ago declared. As 
our Creator and Father He has made us dependent on Himself. 
We cannot conceive of God creating any being except as 
subordinate to Himself. We are not self-sufficient or possessed 
of all the resources we need. The eyes of all things wait upon 
Him; and He has given the disposition and power in some 
degree even to the. lower creatures to express their wants, and 
much more to man. We are consciously limited, finite 
contingent; we do not require to be reasoned with in order to be 
convinced that we are not omnipotent and omniscient,—we 
irresistibly feel it; we feel not only the grandeur but the deep 
poverty of our being, and instinctively look and cry for help. 
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If prayer is useless why has God indelibly impressed this law 
upon our being? Has He made the root of our nature a lie ? 
Surely not. And since it is natural for the Great Father of all 
to have a tender regard for His offspring it is equally natural for 
them, we hold, to turn to Him and utter their wants in His ears 
with the full assurance that He has a heart to feel and an arm 
ever ready and omnipotent to deliver although they may be 
wholly unable to understand how it is done; and any attempt to 
explain the facts of human nature and the relation betwecn 
the Creator and the creature which ignores all this is so far 
unscientific. 

II. The logic of statistics is supposed to show prayer to be 
useless. 

It ig said, let ministers and other religious teachers be 
rational, and let them apply to this exercise tests such as are used 
in daily business, and its folly will soon become apparent. Is it 
not the case that pious people with all their numerous devotions 
are no more healthy than others; and do not recover from disease 
any better, and do not live any longer than men who never 
pray ? Insurance companies make no discrimination in favor of 
praying men and ministers, they take risks upon their lives with 
the same precautions as in other cases. They demand the 
certificate of the physician who has examined the heart and 
lungs and other vital organs of the body and taken into account 
the influence of heredity, daily conduct, and such like. Besides, 
those who are given to prayer are no better business men, 
lawyers, doctors, or statesmen,—indeed the common belief is that 
they are rather inferior in these respects, that piety is a draw- 
back in business and the learned professions, theology alone 
_excepted. This was the line of argument pursued by Mr. 
Francis Galton, eleven years ago, in an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, and it is often presented in religious controversy by 
persons accustomed to determine all things by figures. What is 
our answer ? 

First of all, we deny that the great spiritual benefits of prayer 
can be summed up by statistics. The pardon, the peace of soul, 
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the purity of heart, the buoyancy of hope, the elevation and 
strength of moral purpose, the unspeakable fortitude and com- 
fort in affliction and sorrow which come to us through prayer are 
not matters of mere arithmetic, to be tabulated by insurance 
agents and estimated by actuaries. Let any man try this method 
in a much simpler case that he may prove its weakness and 
folly. Let him devote himself with the utmost intensity and 
enthusiasm to the study of some subject for months or years, 
and at the end ofa set period let him try to express by a little 
sum in addition the amount of his knowledge, the degree of 
wisdom and measure of culture he has attained. Will he 
conclude that study is absolute folly, and that knowledge and 
wisdom are tu be despised and abandoned because they cannot 
be reduced to statistical tables? Assuredly not. Statistics are 
valuable, and should be resorted to, in departments where they 
are applicable, but they become dangerous and pernicious when 
carried out of their own proper domain. You may as well 
attempt to measure music and art by a yardstick as to estimate 
the value of prayer by figures. But let it not be supposed that 
we shrink from the comparison of praying men with those who 
never pray. No. We areready to meet the issue fairly, and 
to maintain that praying persons—not hypocrites, no, no, but 
real, honest praying men and women—are better in every respect, 
in the estimation of insurance companies, physicians, and business 
men than those who openly despise and neglect this sacred 
obligation. The issue now raised simply amounts to a comparison 
of christianity and paganism, for praying men are christians, and 
those who of set purpose never pray are practically pagans, whether 
they live in Montreal or Central Africa. The comparison now 
is broad and easy, and it will be quite unnecessary to go into details 
respecting it. We take the position that prayer is the vital breath of 
experimental christianity. Its Founder’s truthfulness and honor 
are pledged to this position. With prayer the whole system stands 
or falls. If what is taught on this subject is false and to be 
rejected then the whole system is false, for Jesus Christ, the 

uthor, the centre and substance of it, is our Teacher and Master 
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in prayer. But the fruit, the outcome of christianity is before 
the world for centuries, and so with paganism, and therefore the 
comparison between the two is easily made. We are willing for 
this purpose to take paganism, not at its worst, as it appears among 
the bushmen of Africa and the aborigines of New Zealand and 
Australia, but at its best, when it attained its highest culture in 
the palmiest days of Greece and Rome. Yet think of the 
character and the religious and social institutions which it even 
then developed. The very gods of these nations, according to 
their own accounts, were lewd, immoral wretches, habitually 
guilty of lies, deceit, impurity, treachery, theft, murder and every 
crime denounced in the decalogue. If, therefore, their votaries 
rose to the rank of these gods and became thoroughly assimilated 
to the objects of their worship, how unspeakably low and de- 
graded would they still be as compared with the humblest 
christians in our day. And who does not know the nameless 
crimes and unutterable pollutions which defile the pages of 
pagan literature, to say nothing of its grotesque inanities. And 
the same debasing tendencies appeared in art, and spread through 
every social, political, and religious institution. Labor was 
despised, and slavery maintained in its most cruel and gigantic 
forms. Public amusements and religious rites and ceremonies 
were indulged in, the accounts of which, for the sake of common 
decency, should be allowed to remain locked up untranslated in 
the original Greek and Latin. Teeming multitudes, both of men 
and women, and of all classes, beheld with delight the bloody 
contests of trained gladiators and the helpless struggles of 
unarmed prisoners with ferocious beasts in the amphitheatre. 
These, and such like, are surely not the things which surpass in 
worth and glory the fruits of christianity. Paganism is a 
failure, and always was, when properly tested, but christianity 
never. Who but praying men abolished serfdom and slavery, estab- 
lished and maintained the marriage law, the bulwark of social 
purity and order, elevated woman, promoted science and dis- 
covery in all ages, and secured human rights and freedom in all 
parts of the world? 
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But we do not require in the nineteenth century to reproduce 
the successful and unanswerable apologies offered to rulers and 
emperors by the Fathers of the first four centuries, when they 
triumphantly fought the battle of christianity versus paganism. 
The infinite superiority of the former is now everywhere con- ° 
ceded, and, therefore, unbelievers make a fatal mistake when 
they attempt to assail christianity in any of its essential ele- 
ments through the medium of mere statistics. 

III. It is alleged that prayer fails when tested by the experi- 
mental method of science. 

About eleven years ago an anonymous writer in the Contempor- 
ary Review announced this doctrine: He proposed that the efficacy 
of prayer should be scientifically tested in connection with the 
recovery of sick persons. For this purpose two separate wards or 
hospitals were to be selected and placed under the care of first- 
class physicians, the patients in both to be afflicted with those 
diseases which have been best studied and of which the mortality 
rates are best ascertained; the treatment in both cases to be pre- 
cisely the same, and to continue so during a period of not less 
than three to five years. For the inmates of the one ward or 
hospital prayers were to be offered by all the faithful, while for 
those of the other no such prayers were to be offered, and the 
rate of mortality in both was to be compared at the end of the 
period stipulated. This scientific experiment, it was alleged by 
the writer, afforded a grand opportunity of demonstrating the 
efficacy or inefficacy of prayer. The article was publicly endorsed 
by Dr. Tyndall, and thus at once came to be regarded by many 
as an unanswerable challenge to all believers in prayer. 

But wasit such? By no means. The answer is not difficult, 
as you will presently see. 

For observe that a scientific experiment, in order to be of value, 
must be conducted under conditions fitted to secure accuracy, but 
in the instance proposed this is utterly impossible. Why ? Because 
the most eminent doctors on earth cannot give such a correct 
diagnosis of the condition of sufferers as to enable them to say 
honestly and with certainty that two companies of patients in 
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two separate hospitals or wards have precisely the same chances 
of death or recovery. The elements which enter into the problem 
are far too numerous and too complicated to enable them to pro- 
nounce any such definite judgment. They must take into account 
a hundred things about heredity, constitutional peculiarities, 
moral conduct, and the antecedent career of each patient. Hence 
we hold that Tyndall and his friends cannot even accurately 
select their patients to begin the so-called scientific experiment ; 
and, therefore, what sense is there in speaking of it as having 
shattered the foundations of Christianity 

But suppose they were allowed to begin, and that we accepted 
their word for it that the two companies of patients were pre- 
cisely and in all respects in the same condition, they surely could 
not expect us to believe that they could keep them in the 
same condition as to atmosphere, drugs, food, nursing, and all the 
rest through this long experiment of three or five years. Yet 
this is quite indispensable to scientific accuracy in order to com- 
parison between the patients who are to be prayed for and those 
who are not to enjoy this advantage. But, aside from all this, 
here is an insuperable difficulty. Do the promoters of this experi- 
ment imagine that they could secure an absolute cessation of 
prayer for the patients of one ward or hospital while it would be 
continued in behalf of those of another ward or hospital? Sup- 
pose a large number of christians were weak enough to agree to 
be silent, to offer no prayer for the inmates of the selected hos- 
pital, depend upon it no power on earth could restrain or silence 
all prayer in their behalf, and hence the experiment becomes 
wholly inaccurate and preposterous. 

And, moreover, who is authorizea to engage on God’s behalf 
that He will meekly and submissively be a party to this experi- 
ment? After six thousand years in which He has been answering 
prayer God may not in His infinite wisdom judge the nice little 
experiment approved by Dr. Tyndall necessary for the vindica- 
tion of His character and glory. God may think that He has 
already “at sundry times and in divers manners ” 
sufficient reasons for their faith to rest upon, and that is all that 
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science and common-sense can demand. And, at any rate, He 
may decline to be dictated to, even by great men, and to be chal- 
lenged to show His power in specific forms. Jesus Christ did so 
when Satan asked Him to work miracles. And if the Lord, for 
sufficient reasons springing out of His own infinite majesty and 
glory, should decline to accept the challenge, what then becomes 
of the experiment ? 

True, God has promised to answer prayer, but He has not 
promised to gratify the caprice of men. He has promised 
to answer prayer, but He has not promised to hold Him- 
self in readiness to be called down from His throne at the instance 
of a small company of men who may be pleased to arrange a cer- 
tain medical experiment for Him to perform. God has promised 
to answer prayer, but He has not promised to ignore His own 
sovereignty, or to trample under foot His own will, whether that 
will is revealed in the volume of nature or of the written word. 
It is only when we ask for things agreeable to His will in the 
name of Jesus Christ that we have any right to expect answers 
to our petitions. And what we need in order to more fervor 
and constancy and power in prayer is not stronger evidence, but 
stronger faith in the abundant evidence we already possess,—not 
one to rise from the dead to tell us that prayer is right and good, 
but one to come down from heaven, even God the Holy Ghost, 
to convince us that One has risen from the dead who has given 
full and irresistible proof of His willingness and power to answer 
prayer. 

IV. It is urged in the name of science that answers to prayer 
are wholly incompatible with the uniformity of natural laws. 
These laws are immutable and admit of no exceptions such as 
christians expect God to make in their behalf when they pray. 
For example : It may please simple-minded believers in revela- 
tion to cherish the conviction that the prayers of the Prophet 
Elijah interfered with the action of these laws and stayed the 
showers of heaven for three years and a half; but science has 
discovered that the atmosphere, the clouds, and all the phenomena 
of the physical universe are subject to laws absolute and unvary- 
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ing, to which there are no exceptions, and, therefore, this notion 
of believers is merely an ignorant delusion. 

What can we answer to this triumphant boast ? Many things. 

We may say, generally, that the term law is one used with great 
latitude and vagueness. Those of you who have read the Duke 
of Argyll’s work on the Reign of Law may recollect that he 
enumerates five distinct senses in which the term is employed by 
cientists. I mention this as showing that we manifestly require 
to use the term with a good degree of caution. Specially do we 
need to remember, when we speak ofthe uniformity and immuta- 
bility of the laws of nature, that they are not precisely axiomatic, 
but rather something to be discovered and verified by us. Viewed 
from the Divine side they are God’s modes of working in the 
physical universe; but, so far as understood and realized by us, 
they are simply the results of observation and experience. 
Thus, we observe certain phenomena to occur in a particular 
order of sequence. We notice, for example, that with a low 
atmospheric temperature water freezes, and that the application 
of fire to gunpowder is followed by an explosion. We observe 
this to happen again and again, and we generalize and affirm 
that it is always the case, and, therefore, call it a law of nature. 
Hence, so far as we are concerned, a law of nature is nothing 
more than an inference from certain observations ; the inference 
may be correct or it may not,—the latter has often been the case 
as the history of science abundantly proves. We may, of course, 
claim for the inference infallibiity and supreme authority ; we 
may declare, as some do, that it renders God Himself helpless in 
attempting to answer our prayers; but I submit that this is 
claiming too much for our inference, giving it a force and value 
which it does not possess even when it is perfectly accurate. But, 
more than this: Natural laws, indeed all laws, are powerless, 
useless, non-existent without a lawgiver, a self-moved executive 
to enforce them. I desire here to protest against the common 
error of imagining that law is first and supreme, and that God is 
second and subordinate—the error of making God the helpless 
slave of physical laws. Many talk and dream of law doing this and 
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that and putting its veto on the freedom and actions of God and 
man, while in reality law does nothing apart from some one to 
enforce it. When did law ever arrest a thief or convict a mur- 
derer? Some person or persons must do these things. 

Hence the simple truth is that when we speak of being encom- 
passed by natural laws we should remember that we have ultimate- 
ly to du with a Person, a Person of infinite resources, who works 
according to certain modes, which we learn by observation and 
which we are pleased to call primary and secondary laws, and, 
therefore, the question now at issue is, are answers to prayer 
inconsistent with and contrary to what we know of this Person ? 

Assuredly not, but just precisely what we would expect from 
Him. For if there is anything to which the united voice of 
science and revelation testifies with overwhelming clearness and 
power, and in an unlimited variety of forms, it is the fact that 
God is possessed of infinite resources and versatility, that nothing 
is too hard for Him, that He is free and able to meet all emer- 
gencies, and that He is just as willing as He is able to do so in the 
case of His creature man. To say the contrary is to deny all the 
cardinal facts of human redemption. The proof of His willing- 
ness to help us was furnished by the gift, the sufferings, and death 
of His ownSon. Is He not our Father? Has He not the heart of 
a father ? Is He not full of compassion as well as of power, and 
the Author of every kind and loving impulse in our nature ? Is 
He not touched by the cry of His offspring ? When, as the incar- 
nate God, He dwelt with men did He turn a deaf ear to the sup- 
plications of any ? Did He find himself so hampered, embarrassed, 
-and helpless in the hands of natural laws that He could do 
nothing to answer the petitions of those who approached Him ? 

Nay, verily, He showed himself to be far from trammelled by 
the laws of the physical universe, to be superior to them, and to 
disease and suffering and death,—to be “ God over all, blessed 
forever. ” 

The positions taken here, however, will be strengthened as I 
deal with the next difficulty urged. 

V. It is alleged that answers to prayers are incredible because 
they undeniably involve miracles. 
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Professor Tyndall says, “ the dispersion of the slightest mist 
by the special volition of the Eternal would be as great a miracle 
as the stoppage of an eclipse or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up 
the Falls of Niagara,” ‘No act of humiliation,individual or national, 
could call one shower from heaven or deflect towards us a single 
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beam of the sun. 
Certainly not ; and Tyndall might have added that science, 


even all the sciences combined, cannot bring us a shower from 
heaven, but God can, and God has promised to do so in answer 
to prayer, and we believe that He is true to His promise. We 
know that He has already answered such prayers and can do so 
again. 

As to the cases supposed, that of having the St. Lawrence 
roll up the Falls of Niagara and that of praying for rain they 
are obviously and fundamentally different. 

To begin with, we can see no good purpose to be served by 
the reversal of the torrent of Niagara, and we have no reason to 
expect God to work miracles for the amusement of men or to 
gratify their wish for the wonderful ; while, on the other hand, 
there are many beneficent ends which might be accomplished by 
the descent of a copious rain. Besides, God has not promised the 
stoppage of an eclipse or the reversal of the stream of the Niagara; 
and, if we are twitted on our inability to effect such marvels by 
prayer this is the reason. We are not at all ashamed to decline 
the challenge and to refuse to call a union prayer meeting to ask for 
either of these wonders, because there is a wide and undeniable 
difference between asking according to our own whim and plead- 
ing God’s sacred promise. In this connection I desire to empha- 
size the scientific conclusion formulated in our shorter catechism 
that prayer should be offered only “for things agreeable to 
_ God’s will.” Hence unless a person can be perfectly sure that 

his petitions are in accordance with the divine will he has 
no right to expect that he will receive what he asks. 

To urge an answer to prayers not in harmony with the Divine 
mind is to desire Godto deny Himself, which is impossible. And, 
inasmuch as our knowledge of God’s ways and God’s will is 
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finite and our ignorance infinite, as we have already remarked, 
we can never be sure that the granting of what we ask, especially 
in temporal matters would be for our own good, for His glory 
and in accordance with every particular of His great and all- 
embracing scheme of providence. 

What are we to do in these circumstances ? Must we, by reason 
of our own dense ignorance, never pray at all for temporal bless- 
ings? This by no means follows. We should pray for such, but 
always, as Christ hath taught us, both by precept and example, in 
humble submission to the Father’s will. And this is surely as 
reasonable as it is inevitable, because we cannot know, for example, 
that deliverance from temptation and danger and suffering and 
death is always best for us, and, therefore, we must ask for such 
conditionally, ascribing to Him the kingdom, the power and the 
glory. Itis obvious that prayer for the sick should not be uncon- 
ditional, and cannot always result in their recovery, for then they 
would never die. 

But, while we are thus necessarily restricted to ask for tem- 
poral blessings conditionally, there is a wide range of spiritual 
blessings in regard to which our faith and our asking should 
know no limitation but the revealed will of God. We know, and 
we should plead in full assurance of it, that it is His will, on the 
foundation of the obedience the sacrifice and the intercession of 
Jesus Christ, to forgive sin, to bestow peace, to grant grace to 
purify our nature, to enable us to resist temptation, to endure 
affliction and to conquer our own pride and selfishness. We know 
that it is His will that men should go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature, that the knowledge of the 
Lord should fill the whole earth as the waters cover the channels 
of the great deep, that His kingdom should come and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow and to Him every tongue should confess 
to the glory of God the Father. Hence, for all these comprehen- 
sive and glorious blessings, we may pray unconditionally. 

But what of the miraculous element involved in answers to 
such prayers ? A miracle is not necessarily required in all such 
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eases. They are included under the ordinary and special work- 
ings of God’s providence and saving grace. The true conception 
of God is that he is incessantly active, He neither slumbers nor 
sleeps. “My Father worketh hitherto,” said Jesus, “and I 
work.” And He has ten thousand methods of working and of 
answering prayers which we cannot understand. There are 
infinite interlacings and overlappings of His providences which we 
cannot trace,—good and evil so intermingled, physical and spiritua] 
forces so acting and reacting upon each other as to baffle our 
most penetrating research. We are not, however, at liberty to pray 
for miracles or to assert their presence where they are not needed. 
It is true that the same almighty power which Jesus personally 
exerted, and which was manifested in connection with the works 
of Moses, the prophets and apostles is still put forth in determin- 
ing all that affects our daily life. “In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” Still at the same time we do not reckon such 
works in our behalf miracles. But granting that an answer to 
any prayer is equivalent to a miracle, that it involves the exercise 
of the same divine power, this does not give rise to any insuper- 
able objection from the domain of science, because a miracle is 
not a violation of natural laws. To say that it is, is a mere repeti- 
tion of the oft-exploded sophism of David Hume. What is a 
miracle? It is a special work of God, aside from His ordinary 
modes of working, and usually performed through the instru- 
mentality of one commissioned to speak in His name. 

Does the performance of such a special work necessarily oblige 
God to run counter with all His other works and to violate His 
own laws? Surely not. Is the special always in conflict with 
the ordinary ? That Jesus ordinarily walked upon the solid 
earth was not incompatible with the fact that on one occasion He 
walked upon the rolling billows of the Sea of Galilee. The God 
who works uniformly in one way can surely work in another 
without contradicting Himself. Even we, with all our limitations 
and poverty of nature, can do this much. We can do more. In 
virtue of the spiritual force, the will power, which is in us we 
can interfere with the great laws and forces of the physical uni- 
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verse, and turn them to special purposes. We have so far mastered 
the laws of attraction, electricity, light and sound as to do so in 
a marvellous degree. And surely it is not an extravagant claim 
to set up in behalf of a being of infinite resources—for such is 
our God and nothing less—that He can do so in an infinitely 
greater degree. It is not too much tosay of Him that He is not 
limited and tied down to the everlasting monotony ofone way of 
doing things. In creating the universe and establishing its laws 
we may be perfectly sure that He left Himself free at every 
moment to listen to the ery and attend to the wants of His crea- 
tures, whether they understand how He does so or not, so that we 
need have no doubt that “the effectual, fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.” 

VI. It is alleged that men have frequently been imposed up- 
on by pretended miracles said to have been wrought in answer 
to prayer, and, therefore, we can have no confidence in it. 

Ts not ;agan and ecclesiastical history full of such lying 
wonders? . And of late have we not heard of faith cures which 
are wholly unsupported by medical science? So it is said. 

Upon this we have several things to remark. As to miracles 
in the form of faith cures the only matter to be determined is 
whether they are miracles at all or only what occurs under 
the ordinary workings of Providence and by the use of well- 
understood scientific means, and this must be ascertained by 
sifting critically the evidence offered in support of any given 
case that may be submitted. 

With regard to the general assertion that there have been 
fraud and imposition in connection with prayer and miracles and 
that, therefore, we can have no confidence in them, I take leave 
to say that we are not accustomed in daily life to abandon every 
thing in which quackery and deceit are sometimes practiced. No, 
did we doso we should be obliged to give up a good many things. 
It is more than probable that some fraud might be occasionally 
shown to occur in connection with business and banking and 
law and medicine and friendships, to say nothing of politics and 
city councils—but we do not give them all up on this account. 
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And it is certain that we are not accustomed in common life 
or in scientific pursuits, when we wish to ascertain what is real 
and true, to fasten persistently upon what is known and confessed 
to be false, and to declare this is the only thing which exists. It 
is only in dealing with religion that men are accustomed to 
seize upon the impostor—the worker of deceit and mischief—and 
to maintain that he is the model, the substance, the very incar- 
nation of all that christianity can produce. But I appeal to you, 
is this a fair or honest way of judging? It is bad enough to do 
what is often done—make christianity responsible for what is 
undeniably the product of the depravity of the human heart, but 
vastly worse to represent the developments of that depravity as 
the whole of christianity. When I wish to form a just and correct 
estimate of you as citizens of Montreal shall I for this purpose 
read the records of our police court and trace the history of our 
jail population and the dwellers in the slums of our city ? You 
answer, no; this would be most unjust to us. And you are 
right. But look at the parallel case. That there have been 
sham miracles and pretended answers to prayer, just as there 
have been sham bankers and lawyers and doctors and ministers, 
no one need deny. 

But we hold that you can never reach the truth concerning the 
rest by persistently examining every thing connected with these 
impostors. As well might you hope to become a most godly, 
saintly man by perpetually studying the schemes and tricks of 
consummate hypocrites. No, you must turn away from confessed 
impositions, and examine the evidence offered in support of that 
which is declared to be true. The question is not, have magicians 
and mountebanks appeared in all ages of the world from the time 
when the master-tricksters, Jannes and Jambres, contended with 
Moses in Egypt down to our own day, but the question is, 
have competent witneses, having had full opportunity to 
examine critically the matter of fact—men of purity and truth 
and honor—solemnly testified to what God hath done in answer 
to prayer? If so, we are bound in the name of science and com- 
mon-sense to believe them. If we reject honest, reliable testimony 
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we overthrow the foundations of knowledge, and all science, 
and judicial processes and every thing that holds together the 
framework of human society. The practical question for you 
and me is, can we aecept the testimony of Jesus Chnist and His 
apostles and the testimony of all the other inspired messengers 
of God, supported, as it is, by the accumulated testimony of mil- 
lions since their day, as settling this matter? For myself I 
humbly and unhesitatingly yield to the weight of evidence ; 
and as a matter of science and theology, as well as of personal 
experience, my creed is expressed in the words of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: “ All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive.” 
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It may seem a strange thing to discuss the creed of the 
Agnostic, when the distinction of the Agnostic is that he values 
himself upon having no creed at all. His position is in that 
respect a strange one. He believesthe mode of thinking which 
he advocates to be the last and purest result of modern 
enlightenment. It is the final outcome of the development of 
the race, the very crown and topstone of all mental growth. 
And this result, so awe-inspiring, and at the same time so satis- 
factory, is that, in any deep sense of the word knowledge, noth- 
ing can be known. One of the latest things the Agnostic has 
done is this,—he has given us a summary and an approving 
criticism of the philosophy (or rather the anti-philosophy) of 
David Hume. Now Hume’s avowed purpose is to reduce human 
nature to a state in which, beyond its own sensations, it knows 
nothing, not even whether there is anything to be known. One 
of the most amiable of men, and one of the most fascinating of 
scientific expositors—I mean, of course Mr. Huxley,—has done 
this, and has done it in a spirit as cheerful, not to say as gay and 
triumphant, as if he had been proclaiming liberty toa band of slaves, 
or perpetual plenty toa crowd of starving people. I confess I feel 
a little difficulty in understanding the jubilant air with which the 
Agnostic view of our state and prospects is proclaimed. If we 
know and can know nothing of our own real nature, nothing of 
our origin, nothing of the future to which we are pressing 
forward, nothing of the meaning of the world, or life, or death, 
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—well, we will bear our fate as best we may. But it would 
seem useless to pretend that it is anything but a dark and 
dreary fate. Some people, however, seem to delight in the 
discovery. They love the “darkness visible,” which they think 
they find around them, but which, as I believe, they have 
imagined and invented. ‘“ Hurrah,” they ery, “ we don’t know 
what we are, we can’t tell where we come from, nor where we 
are going to, but we know that fire makes us hot, and snow 
makes us cold, that we were born yesterday, and shall die 
to-morrow, and, oh, glorious truth, we know that nothing more can 
be known. Hurrah !—three times three and one cheer more!” I 
once heard of a small Methodist congregation whose pastor fell 
into unbelief, taking many of his people with him. Habit is 
strong, and these people retained their custom of vehemence 
of manner in such religious exercises as they still observed. In 
prayer-meeting one evening one of their number was express- 
ing gratitude for the new light he supposed himself to have 
received, and he did it in characteristic fashion: ‘O Lord,” he 
cried at the top of his voice, “O Lord, we thank Thee, we thank 
Thee, we thank Thee that we believe nothing!” It appears to 
me that both he and our Agnostic friends have at least the virtue 
of being thankful for small mercies. 


By the word “creed” we mean of course belief, and the word 
has come to be applied especially to our belief with reference to 
the great problems of human life and destiny—in a word, to our 
religious belief. The question as to the being of God, as to our 
spiritual nature, as to the relation of God to our moral and 
emotional life, as to our hope of life to come, as to the effect on 
that future destiny of the conduct we pursue and the character 
we form in the present stage of our existence,—all these and 
others of like nature find their answers in our creed. A man’s 
creed is the answer which he accepts as true to the deepest 
questions suggested by his nature and condition. Of course there 
may be various answers, and there are, therefore, many creeds — 
but not so many, I think, as there appear to be. We are on the 
whole nearer together than we suppose. The answers to these 
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great questions may be thrown into two classes,——the affirmative 
and the negative. Within each of those classes the differences 
between men are rather differences of detail than of really 
fuidamental principle. Either we believe in the spiritual world 
or we do not. If we do, we are not very far from an adjust- 
ment of lesser questions ; if we do not, we stand on the negative 
side, and the finer distinctions of Atheist, Pantheist, Agnostic, 
matter very little. When I say this I mean that it is soif a 
man is really faithful to the spirit of his belief. But I do not 
forget that most men are not logical; they do not carry their 
creed to the results which it implies. So that there are men 
who holda spiritual creed who are terribly unspiritual, and there 
are, happily, men who hold a creed which seems to leave almost 
no element of the spiritual in it, who are yet devout and holy 
men. But, as the personal defects of aman do not prove his 
creed false, so the excellencies of another do not prove that his 
creed is true, or even that it is not dangerous. You must not 
only show that the man is good, but you must show also that 
his goodness is consistent with his creed, and springs out of it, 
if you are to make his character an argument for his creed. It 
would be difficult to prove that, I think, of the Agnostic creed. It 
cannot well be a basis for anything, still less can it be a basis 
for a noble life, at any rate as long as the maxim e nihilo nihil 
holds good. How a philosophical know-nothing is to base a 
lofty morality on the nothing which he knows it puzzles me to 
understand. 

For what is the creed of the Agnostic? It is that on all 
transcendental subjects, that is, on all subjects which go beyond 
mere phenomena, outward or inward, and the laws which they 
follow, nothing can be known. We can know the appearances of 
the outward world and their order ; so we can the state of our own 
thought and feeling, and we can know no more. This little 
sphere of light is disclosed to us as a lamp discloses a round 
space in the darkness of the night, but we cannot see, or know, 
or even rationally guess anything beyond. All outside that is 
unknowable—a word which is like a conjurer’s wand, endowed 
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with very miraculous powers. It is always printed with a big 
U to make it look dreadful. When you speak of God or 
immortality the Agnostic rolls his eves, shakes his head, and 
slowly says “ Unknowable!” and you are supposed to undergo 
a logical annihilation on the spot. But [advise you not to be 
afraid. We will not anticipate our argument, but I fancy that 
when you go right up to the ghost you will find it, asso many 
other ghosts have been found, nothing more or better than a stuffed 
doll: Prickit, and the saw dust will come out. 

But I have not quite stated the Agnostic’s creed. He adds to 
what I have told you that the universe discloses to us a Power 
from which all things flow, and on which they in some way depend. 
But he says that this Power is not to be known,—this is, the 
‘¢ widest, deepest and most certain of all truths, that the power 
the universe manifests to us is utterly inscrutable.” In other 
words, there is an existence which we may, if we please, call 
Fate, or Destiny, or a Stream of Tendency, or even God; but, 
call it what we will, we can know nothing about it. It stands 
forever beyond the boundaries of human thought. 

Now I want you to look with me a little at this confession—I 
scarcely know whether to say of faith or of something else—but, 
whatever it is, let us look at it. And I say of it: 

1. That it is inconsistent. It does not hold together. We 
are told that we can know nothing but phenomena, nothing, there- 
fore, but what is relative and finite, and then we are told that 
there is a Power in the universe which is not relative and not 
finite, which is infinite and absolute. But if I can know only 
the relative and finite, how can I know that the infinite and 
absolute ewists ? Mark, I can know nothing about it—absolutely 
nothing—but if I know that it exists I know something, and a 
good deal too, about it. To exist is not nothing, nay it is a great 
deal. It is not perhaps quite as easy as it seems at first sight 
to know exactly the meaning of the verbto be. Very wise men 
have been puzzled to understand what we say of a thing when 
we say that it 7s. A stone is, a plant is, a man is, a dream is, 
a mathematical line or circle is,—what is there common to 
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them all, by virtue of which we say that they exist? I do not 
think that question either frivolous or unanswerable, but I shall 
not discuss it now. I only say that whatever you affirm of the 
absolute, when you affirm that it exists, you must know it in 
some degree,—-you must know some property or quality of it, 
before you are entitled to say so. If I really know nothing of 
‘the Power on which the world depends, then the very words 
which declare that there is such a Power are unmeaning. To 
say that it exists is to talk gibberish. It is like saying that 
Humpty Dumpty is an inverse function of the Jabberwock. It 
is simply a mist of words. 

Again, when you tell me that I can know nothing of the 
infinite Power which the universe manifests you contradict your- 
self. I do not merely mean to ask how a Power can be mani- 
fested which is yet not known—that is a little puzzle which you 
can work at by the way-—but I mean something more. We 
know one thing by distinction from another. If there were no 
variety in the universe, no contrasts or distinctions, we could 
never know anything. If all colors were green we should know 
nothing of greenness, for we should have nothing to distinguish 
it from. We only know silence because we also know sound. 
A man completely deaf could not know what deafness meant, for 
he would have no other experience with which he could contrast 
it. Now, when you tell me that I can only know the finite, your 
very assertion includes a contradiction, for | cannot know any- 
thing as finite excepting by contrast with something infinite. 
The knowledge of the two is one act. My real knowledge is 
not finite alone, or infinite alone, but finite-infinite, both in one. 
Just so when I am told that I can only know phenomena and 
cannot know reality. How doI know that they ave phenomena ? 
—plainly by contrast with reality. By phenomenal I mean not 
real, and if I did not know both I could not know either. If you 
know that a dog is not a horse, you must not only know what a 
dog is, but what a horse is also. If reality were wholly un- 
known it would be utter nonsense to contrast phenomena with 
it. So that the very words in which men describe the limits of 
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human knowledge would be completely unmeaning if they had 
not already gone beyond these limits. Gentlemen, pause for a 
moment on this beautiful truth. It is so far from being true 
that the finite and the phenomenal limit our knowledge, that 
they could never be known for what they are if they did not 
reveal something greater and better than themselves. The out- 
ward world is a picture which could never be seen unless it had 
the spiritual world as its background. Its very limits preach 
of an infinite greatness, its brokenness and imperfection of a 
unity and a perfectness without measure and without end. We 
may well think and tremble at the thought, that the very atum, 
by virtue of its littleness, reveals to us the presence and the 
power of the boundless and eternal God ! 

It is a little odd, too, that those who are so certain that the 
great Power of the universe cannot be known are yet able to 
tell us so much about it. It is not mind, it is not matter, but 
a third something, the common source of the two. It is infinite, 
it is eternal, it is absolute, or out of all relations (a very odd 
definition of “absolute,” by the way), and it is the cause of all 
things. Upon my word, I think that is a great deal to know of 
a Being of which we can know nothing! O but, you say, these 
are all negative notions,—they are not ideas, but only words for 
the absence of ideas. Not so. Infinite means unlimited—with- 
out finis or end,—but, mark you, it is the end or limit which 
is the negation, not the absence of it. If I speak of light as the 
negation of darkness, or of health as the negation of sickness, 
or sound as the negation of silence, I use negative forms of 
expression, but I use them for very positive realities. And when 
I speak of the Infinite Being I speak of a Being which has no 
limits, no negations, no boundaries, “ which is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” Gentlemen, we live in a free 
country, and men may use words as they like, nay, if it please 
them they may stand on their heads, but to call such an idea as 
that negative is to employ words not to express but to entangle 
one’s ideas. It is to turn all the processes of the intellect upside 
down in obedience to a mere accident of grammatical form. The 
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same is true of the other statements made about the unknow- 
able. Call them negative or positive, as you like,—it matters 
not, you can express things, at your will, in either positive or 
negative form. But the fact remains: they convey a vast 
amount of knowledge, and if they are applied toa Being which 
in the same breath is called unknowable we have a flat con- 
tradiction, a statement the two halves of which destroy each 
other, like the two Irishmen who each committed suicide by 
cutting the other’s throat. So that, as it seems to me, the creed 
of the Agnostic is inconsistent. 

But, again, I find the Agnostic creed superstitious also. A 
superstitious man believes without a reason—so does the Agnos- 
tic. A superstitious man worships an unworthy object, an 
object lower and less than the highest ideal which the human 
mind can apprehend—so does the Agnostic. There is only one 
qualification of this last statement—in justice to the Agnostic it 
ought to be stated—namely, that he seldom troubles himself to 
worship at all. 

I say he believes without a reason. For what possible rea- 
son cana man have for believing in the bundle of contradictions 
which constitutes the object of his faith? Read Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s summary of its qualities. You cannot, he tells you, 
think it as infinite, but then you must not suppose it to be finite ; 
you cannot think it as out of relations, but you must not so 
degrade it as to imagine that it sustains any relation to any per- 
son or thing ; you cannot imagine it to be many, but neither 
can you suppose it to be one ; it can have neither beginning 
nor end, and yet, if you call it eternal, you make a mistake. In 
fact, its very quality is that itis out of allrelation to the laws of 
thought. Now, gentlemen, that is a very imposing phrase. It 
stands on the pages of philosophical books with a sort of otticial 
dignity, like a parish beadle with a cocked hat and a staff, and 
weak minds are so overcome with awe that they lose the power 
of thinking. But what does it mean after all? If you want 
another great word, what is the “outcome” of it? Why, just 
this, that the thing to which the word is applied is a contradic- 
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tion and an absurdity. Its qualities destroy ‘one another,—they 
make up something unthinkable. Now what is thinkable is 
sense, and what is unthinkable is nonsense,—that is the plain 
fact of the matter. To believe in Mr. Spencer’s unknowable is to 
believe in a boundless realm of nonsense. It is to believe that 
this beautiful, harmonious, rational world—this world in which the 
human intellect finds daily delight, either in tracing its exquisite 
order by science, or in rendering its wonderful beauty into poetry— 
reposes on and is caused by a something whose character is a 
chaos of impossible contradictions. The belief of some poor 
African who worships a painted block is not irrational after that. 

Then, again, the Agnostic worships an object unworthy of 
worship and in that sense also he is superstitious. For observe 
we are told that we must deny of the unkvowable all the quali- 
ties that we can understand and admire, and must yet retain our 
admiration and awe simply because it is unknowable. This is 
omne ignotum pro magnifico with a vengeance ! The unknowable 
is not intelligent, for then we could know it. For the same reason 
it is not just, or righteous, or pitiful, or loving, or ethically 
pure. It has no beauty, no truth, no good-will ; it is a mere 
dead-head—it knows nothing about us, and cares nothing, and 
we know nothing about it; it has no eyes and it sees not ; it 
has no ears and it hears not, neither speaks it through its throat. 
Very much like that stock ofa tree of which Isaiah tells us. A 
man takes it and uses it for fire, for furniture, for all the pur- 
poses it will serve, and the “residue thereof he maketh a God.” 
So of the Agnostic: he gets through all he can know and love, and 
then finds, or fancies he finds, in the universe a “residue,’—a 
formless, meaningless over and above, without character or quali- 
ties, and to this residue he pays divine honors! A witty Ger- 
man has called it “der ewige Dummer,” the everlasting Stupid, 
and I cannot but think the designation isa true one. To my 
thinking Brahma or Vishnu, Thor or Woden, Zeus or Apollo are 
rational as objects of reverence when compared with that. Mumbo 
Jumbo himself is not without his claims, for, ugly as he is, we 
can at all events know something about him. No, I will not 
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worship the residue of the wood pile, neither will I worship the 
amorphous residue of baffled thought. Rather will I ¢ ntinue to 
bow before Him who stretcheth out the heavens asa curtain 
and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in; who appoints to 
tue sea his bounds which he cannot cross; who bringeth out the 
heavenly host by number, and calleth them all by their names, 
aye, before Him who permits us to call him Our Father which 
art in Heaven, and who gives us a portion with His blessed and 
perfect Son. 

I must reject the creed of the Agnostic, then, because I find it 
superstitious, but I must reject it also because I find it skeptical. 
At first sight these may seem inconsistent charges, but all expe- 
rience shows that they are not so. The skeptic is a man who 
unduly distrusts the powers of the mind; he is afraid to put 
confidence in the verdict of his reason, in the testimony of his 
consciousness. It is of no use to prove a truth to the skeptic, 
for he feels no assurance even when all his faculties unite to 
affirm it. Now, I know that our faculties are Lmited. We do 
not know everything, and our reason soon reaches the limit of 
her powers. This is one thing, but it is quite another to say 
that the universe is so made that its inmost reality can never 
be known. ‘To say this last is to say, not that our powers are 
limited, but, what is quite a different thing, that they are false. 
Gentlemen, I call your particular attention to the distinction I 
am now drawing. Limited powers may know the truth as far 
as they go, but false powers—powers which cannot know things 
as they are, but only as they seem—can never take a single step 
towards truth. Common-sense, consciousness, the Bible, all 
affirm the limits of our powers. ‘ Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 
It is high as Heaven—what canst thou do? deeper than the grave 
-—what canst thou know ? The measure, thereof is longer than 
the earth and broader than the sea.” Itis a useful rebuke to 
the pride of man to feel the truth that his knowledge is limited ; 
it is more—it is at the same time a stimulus to patient searching 


in religion, to reverent, prayerful inquiry. But if our powers 
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are not only limited but false, if the realities of the universe are 
related to them so that we can no more apprehend those realities 
than we can see with our ears, or listen with our finger-nails, 
wecan get neither humility nor stimulus out of that. If the 
ultimate reality is such that no increase of my intellect could 
make me know it, because itis contradictory to the very laws of 
knowing, then I may feel that my intellect is very useless, and 
the ultimate reality very stupid and nonsensical, and 1 may be 
puzzled and distressed accordingly, but the effect will be, not 
humility, but only confusion. And very certainly it will not 
stimulate me to higher or intenser thought. It will rather do 
for me as it did for Hume—it will make me feel that, except as 
an amusement, thought itself is an absurdity, and I am a still 
greater absurdity ; that man and the universe, life and death, 
are an unreal phantasmagoria, with no core of reality and no 
pulse of true life. Away with all this nonsense about philo- 
sophical skepticism teaching us humility—it teaches us no such 
thing. The average skeptic is far enough from that; he is the 
man whohas been behind the scenes and discovered that there 
is nothing there, and he wears on his face a smile of pitying con- 
descension as he looks on the poor foolish dupes who imagine 
that there is reality in life, anda knowledge which leads to 
power and goodness. No, no. The first condition of all sound 
thinking is to trust the powers which God has given you. If 
they are false, all is false; I say it reverently, God himself is 
false. Of course our powers are to be used in humbleness and 
diligence ; of course, also, they need training and disciphne, but 
they are faculties of truth and not of error. Rightly used they will 
lead us to light and liberty, not to cloudy obscurity and puzzled 
despair. 

Get rid also, gentlemen, of this false and misleading notion 
that reality, because it is real, cannot be known. ‘The very op- 
posite is the fact. Reality 1s the most knowable of all things, 
it is, in fact, the only thing that can be truly known. Obviously 
you cannot know that which is not. Tobe and to be known— 
or at all events to be knowable—are not two facts; they are two 
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sides of one and the same fact. In a universe which is the 
embodiment of Divine Thought—which is created and upheld by 
the divine Logos, the rational Word of God—things are real in 
the exact proportion in which they are rational, and the greatest 
realities, the widest truths, are so perfectly intelligible that a 
child can understand them. Truth does not dwell in some far- 
away sphere, but here upon earth and among men. She once 
descended to the earth in the person of the perfect Man, and 
when She did so She came unto her own. The eternal Logos 
became flesh and dwelt among us, and the reason is given by the 
voice of inspiration—*“ Because the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood He also Himself likewise took part of the same.” 
Yes, it is our high destiny to feel after God and find Him, 
assured that He is seeking us, and is not far from every one of 
us. Nay, more still—our own reason is much more than our own. 
Itis a light kindled from above, a revelation of that greater light 
which was never on sea or shore— 

Not in entire forgetfulness, and not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come from God who is our home. 

True it is that our reason is a faculty not of origination 
but of reception—a faculty needing to be guided and taught ; 
but it is a faculty of truth and not of falsehood, an eye and not 
an organ of blindness, an ear to listen to the voice of God, and 
nota morbid distortion turning the harmonies of the universe into 
discords. 

But I have still another objection to the creed of the Agnos- 
tic. I find in it no sound, satisfactory basis for the moral life. 
This is a charge which has been met with vehement, almost 
indignant, denial. We are told that it is the very office of the 
Agnostic philosophy to bring morality out from the cloudy dis- 
cussions of divines and metaphysicians, and to give it a firm and 
lasting feundation in the facts of daily life. It is very easy to 
abuse divines and metaphysicians, and just now very popular ; 
but as threatened men live long so do abused studies and modes 
of thinking. Divinity can take exceedingly good care of herself, 
and metaphysics will never be dead while the human intellect is 
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alive. It is a false contrast, too, which is drawn between philo- 
sophy and divinity on the one hand and the facts of common 
life on the other. Divinity and philosophy have a great deal 
more to do with daily life than they have with the study and 
the lecture room. Philosophy is the art of living nobly, and 
divinity is the knowledge of God’s relation to men, and these 
have as much to do with daily life as our nightly slumber or our 
necessary food. The facts of daily life are not the property of 
the Agnostic alone. He takes them under his special patronage 
and talks as though he had invented them, but it is a mistake, 
They are common ground; we must all start there ; the only ques- 
tion is what to make of them and how to deal with them. And, as to 
this matter of morality, I find Agnosticism defective. It can give 
me no satisfactory account of duty and no supreme motive for 
doing it. Ifa man ask, why should I do my duty? there is, I 
think, a simple reply. You should do your duty because you 
ought,—in other words, because it is the necessary law of your 
nature, a law founded in the eternal character of the First Cause 
Himself, or, if you like the phrase better, in the Ultimate Struc- 
ture of the universe. Because eternal truth is what it is, and 
because your nature, in its moral aspects, reflects eternal truth, 
therefore you are bound to do right. Observe, I do not say 
that right or morality is founded in the will of God, because I 
hold that this does not get to the bottom of the question. The 
will of God is not arbitrary, it is founded in reason, and right is 
an element of the eternal reason, of the very structure, if I may 
so say, of the Being from whom all things flow. Now, that is 
a reason for doing right that is satisfactory,—it gets to the 
bottom. If that be true, then, the man who does wrong is fighting 
against all the facts and laws of the universe, quickened as they 
are and inspired by the living will of the living God. Right 
is an ultimate element in the nature of reality ; to fight against 
it is to take the side of anarchy, destruction, death. But what 
does the Agnostic say to allthis? He says, lam unable to know 
anything about reality ; I can know only phenomena which are 
expressly distinguished from reality. The ultimate fact in the 
universe is totally unknowable; whether it is righteous or 
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unrighteous, or whether, as is more probable, the whole question 
of righteousness has no more to do with it than it has with the 
temperature of the North Pole or the color of a rose it is impos- 
sible to say. Right is an affair of human agreement. When 
people come together into society they find that some actions 
conduce to the public good and others do not. The useful they 
agree to reward and approve—the injurious they punish. If the 
evil done is great they throw men into prison or put them to 
death ; if it is slight they cast them out of social favor and, as we 
say, send them to Coventry. A mass of public sentiment thus 
arises which acts as a force to uphold men in the good and to 
deter them from the evil. Now, all that is very well, and in 
part true. It is quite true that the approval of society is a 
potent moral force, giving great power to whatever it endorses. 
If we can get society to disapprove slavery, or popular ignorance, 
or to approve temperance, or any other form of social reforma- 
tion, our battle is half won. Society means men, and the voice 
of society is the voice of our fellow-men. It cannot be other 
than powerful over creatures like us, whose very being is rooted 
and grounded in social relations. But you willobserve that this 
theory gives us no reply to the question—what is meant by 
the rightness of an action? Why ought I to do right? Why 
ought I to obey society? If rightis part of the very essence 
of the universe then there is no more question—as I said 
before, we have got down to the foundation—we have found the 
reasons of righteousness, where we find the reasons of everything 
great ‘and glorious, in the ultimate nature of eternal being. 
But if right is simply a human agreement, its soundness, 
its grandeur, its ineffable glory are done away. It is no 
longer true of righteousness, as Wordsworth says it is, that 
the stars and the heavens are kept in order by its power. And 
with its dignity right loses its unchangeableness also. If the 
feeling of right is only an artificial emotion, created by the voice 
of society, conscience is a weather-cock which obeys the 
arbitriwm popularis auwrae, and has neither soundness nor fixity. 
It approves one thing to-day—but it may approve the direct 
opposite to-morrow. And indeed the very words approve and 
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disapprove have lost their meaning. They no longer mean more 
than like or dislike, instead of conveying the utterance of an 
inward moral conviction. It may be my interest to keep out of 
prison and to be in favor with the social body around me, but 
why is it my duty? Look at that martyr as he stands at the 
stake. All society is against him. He has been tried and 
condemned by a regular course of law. The crowd around are 
not in sympathy with him—they are come to witness his agonies 
as a holiday spectacle. Whence comes the light that flashes 
from his eyes? Whence springs the courage that elevates his 
brow into dignity and gives him the manner of a king? 
Whence? He sees the Heavens opened and hears the voice of 
eternal righteousness saying: “Well done good and faithful 
servant.” He can tell you why right is right, why duty is duty. 
But if the crowd makes right, and, subject only to empirical laws 
of utility, makes it at its will, and if duty only means that I 
had better take care not to cross the pathway of social law, then 
the martyr is not a hero but a madman, and his martyrdom a 
romantic folly. No, sirs, there is no ultimate root of righteous- 
ness but in God—and by God I do not mean a vague, formless, 
unknowable, but an Infinite Father and Friend, who can be 
known, and of whom it is true “This is eternal life to know 
Thee the only true God.” If he is the root of all reality then 
righteousness is real and nothing can shake it, it was with the 
Father before all worlds, and we may say of it as of Him “they 
shall perish but thou remainest, they all shall wax old as doth 
a garment and as a vesture shalt thou change them and they 
shall be changed, but thou art the same and thy years shall not 
fail.” Orin the more modern language of Wordsworth’s Ode to 
Duty we may exclaim: 


Stern daughter of the voice of God! 
Oh duty! If that name thou love, 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calm/’st the weary strife of frail humanity. 
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Stern law-giver! yet dost thou wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 5 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong, 

You see then, gentlemen, why I cannot embrace the creed of 

the Agnostic. I find it inconsistent, and I find it superstitious ; 
I find it based on a skeptical and self-destructive theory of the 
human faculties ; and I find it providing no solid and secure 
basis for a pure morality. There are still other objections, but 
these are enough for the present. J thank you for your patient 
hearing, as I thank the learned Principal and other authorities 
of your College for the honor they have done me in inviting 
me toaddress you. And I conclude what I have now to say by 
expressing my firm and deepening conviction that the closest 
possible scrutiny of these great questions will only clear and 
strengthen the basis of a spiritual philosophy, and will leave the 
glory of the Gospel of Christ not only unimpaired but infinitely 
brightened and extended, 
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EVOLUTION IN MORALS. 


The title given to this lecture is very wide, and one might 
pursue a good many distinct lines of thought and yet not 
depart from the subject. This isa favorite theme with the 
advocates of current scepticism. It is roomy enough and vague 
enough for the ill-furnished mind, while it touches the profound- 
est questions of philosophy and exercises the keenest historical 
criticism. In the brief space which this paper must occupy I 
propose to advance some thoughts on evolution in morals as con- 
nected with the relation of the Church to ethics. While there 
must be more or less reference to the opinions of the opponents 
of orthodoxy, my immediate object is neither to assail nor refute 
them. Incidentally, however, we have to comment on the 
position of scepticism. 

Long before the evolution theories with regard to physical 
life were dreamed of, evolution theories in morals were not only 
promulgated but also tacitly received in quarters where their re- 
ception was least to be expected. Not until these theories were 
pushed to their legitimate conclusions did orthodoxy take the 
alarm. The vague term experience was credited with all theo- 
retical and practical progressin ethics. The scholar got into the 
habit of speaking of the inductive method as being the true and 
only cause of all progress, in moral, as wellas in physical, science ; 
the scientist scouted the bare idea of a superintending, adjust- 
ing or interfering Providence finding anything to do in the 
physical universe of to-day, and, by an easy transition, he also 
ridiculed the idea of a divine moral government and Governor. 
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As a strict matter of fact, the great majority of thinking men, 
not Christians, dispose of God in one of four ways, and they have 
a goodly following of the great unthinking, who are for the most 
part persuaded that they do their own thinking. (1) They 
take refuge in Materialism; or (2) in Pantheism ; or (3) they 
refuse to entertain the God idea because unthinkable, and 
therefore unphilosophical, and call themselves Agnostics ; 
or (4) they move God back, very far back, give Him something 
of creative energy among primal germs ; but they concede this 
with apparent reluctance, and, as sternly as philosophic calm 
will permit, they forbid His having any thing more to do with 
the universe. 

The history of philosophy bears witness to the fact that there 
has always been a tendency to transpose the laws of matter to 
mind, the law of the thing becoming the law of life. This 
craving after uniformity and unity is an unintentional tribute 
to the soul that “lives and works in all things,” to the ONE, 
While evolution theories in morals preceded evolution theories 
in matter, the latter, when they did appear, greatly strengthened 
the former. Hence we have the old cavils seeming almost new 
under the egis of their supposed champion, and they take very 
practical and plausible shape. 

The objector of to-day turns on the Bible and the Church and 
the ministers of religion and says: “ you do not come with laws 
from Heaven for life on earth; you do not originate anything in 
morals; your Bible has always fitted the times, but not until 
you found that you had to get into line with the grand march 
of thought; you have never taken the initial steps in any of the 
great reforms, moral and social; you are never found in the 
van until observation, experience and experiment have proved 
this or that reform to be the coming thing in morals ;—then, 
but not till then, you are willing to become its apostles. Not 
until this new thing has proved its right to live by its own 
merits do you discover that it is scriptural and of God. The 
Church, the accredited ambassador of Heaven, ought to be the 
first to recognize the heavenly child, but she is not. These 
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things—and moral truths are things as much as material sub- 
stances are—were evolved by a natural process of growth, by 
the law of their being. When Paul said things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear, he was not only 
unphilosophical, he was meaningless." Such is the position 
taken to-day by many in Germany, England and America. 
We find it in newspaper, magazine and review. Itis on the 
lecture platform and has begun to invade the pulpit. 

Let us examine and discover whether there is any good cause 
for conclusions so lttle to the credit of the Church. We take a 
case in point :—To-day, almost all thoughtful men in America 
and Europe admit that slavery is a moral and social wrong. 
Why did it take so many centuries of Christian culture to find 
out this truth? How comes it that the expounders of the word 
of God did not discover the grand truth long ago and, proclaim 
it from every pulpit and platform and mountain top? Why 
was the discovery of this new departure in the world’s life not 
owing to the ministers of religion at all? Why, after the 
accursed thing was bravely condemned by the heroic founders 
and fathers of abolition, did preachers denounce them, or take 
refuge in neutrality, which shelters the coward ag well as the 
sage, or, at their best, give but a faint-hearted support until the 
thing had vindicated its own existence, and demonstrated to the 
world that it was indeed the moral army on the march destined 
to move over the land and over the sea? So says the world, 
and, though there is over-statement, the world is not altogether 
wrong. 

Let us look at the Temperance question: While we may aud 
do differ very much as to the way in which we are to fight 
against the abuse of intoxicating liquors, is it not a gathering, 
prevailing opinion that the drinking habit, even in moderation, 
is a moral and social evil. But, says the world, we have not to 
thank the Church or the Bible for this growing sentiment and 
public judgment. Only after this thing in morals had vindi- 
cated its own existence, and demonstrated to the world that it 
was one of the coming things in social science, did the Church 
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take hold of it, and prove to the world thatthe Bible was all on 
the side of the new movement. Here, again, the world exagger- 
ates, but it is not altogether incorrect. 

Such premises paved the way for two conclusions. These 
were :— 

(1) These things which are now seen, these great facts in 
morals, have been made or evolved out of things which do 
appear ;—they come by no supra-natural revelation,—they have 
no divine parentage. 

(2) The Church has followed the new movements at a dis- 
creet distance, but has never led the van in their promulgation. 

These are grave charges, and we have but to read the history 
of the anti-slavery movement in England and America, and the 
history of the Temperance movement in order to make frank con- 
fession that they are not altogether groundless. These two 
great reforms of the nineteenth century have been chosen as 
illustrations of our theme because their history is so well known. 
They touched political and social as well as church life ;—they 
did not appeal to the learned few but to the popular heart and 
conscience. When the history of the nineteenth century comes 
to be written from a standpoint corresponding to that from 
which we now view the sixteenth, will not the anti-slavery 
successful war be the glory of its beginning, as we believe the 
ultimate triumph of the Temperance cause will be the crowning 
glory ofits close, These two, and the birth and marvelous growth 
of modern missions, will attract the attention of the students of 
the future, when our kings and our cabinets, our wars and our 
policies,have but a small place in the histories of the future. 
There are other ethical and moral problems already solved 
or in process of solution which might have been taken had more 
extended illustration been necessary or desirable. Let us look 
into the genesis of these great changes more closely, and perhaps 
we shall find God after all. 

There was atime when slavery was considered right, when 
the degradation of use and wont made the slaves themselves 
acquiesce in the dispensation. The man who is a slave cannot 
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bemoan the radical injustice of his lot, so long as he, without 
scruple, would enslave the enslaver if he only had the upperhand. 
Every student of history knows that there was a time, when, 
humanly speaking, slavery, in and of itself, was not opposed to 
the laws of God or of man. We must go beyond glittering and 
specious generalities about observation and experience, if we 
would behold the birth of this new truth,—rTo OWN A SLAVE IS 
wronG. Just as surely as there was a time when every- 
body thought slavery right, as surely must the moment have 
come when, out of its own internal consciousness some soul 
evolved this new creation in morals,—TO OWN A SLAVE IS WRONG. 
It may be replied, that such a conviction on the part of the 
individual was the result of observation and experience, But 
we do not know that the man who first gave utterance to this 
new truth was in a position to observe and experiment. Even 
in such a case, however, it may be maintained that abstract 
reasoning on theoretic justice, excited by the recital or the 
experience of others, might be the producing cause. Granting 
this, it is nevertheless true that the internal consciousness and 
soul life, the Divinity within the man, is the womb, the scene 
of the gestation-time of this new truth. Like the Christ of 
extraordinary parentage, both human and divine, it isan unknown 
fountain-head of good, but we must adore and confess that this 
thing in morals that is seen is not wholly made of things that 
do appear. 

Presumably, there never was a time when drunkenness was 
not considered by some a moral or social blunder and impro- 
priety, but everybody knows that there was a time, not lost in 
the mist of the dark ages, when professedly Christian communi 
ties were unanimously agreed as to the sinlessness and harm- 
lessness of moderate drinking, and that discreet exhilaration, 
unaccompanied by scandal, was to be winked at. A time came 
when some soul, out of itsmoral sense, generated the dictum, 
to make a beverage of the intexicant is wrong. And the Spirit 
of God was there, verifying the Pauline philosophy concerning 
the beginning of things. If we deny this we virtually maintain 
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the spontaneous generation of moral truth. But the trained 
intellect finds it more difficult to believe in the spontaneous 
generation of the moral than of the physical. 

It has been the custom, both in and out of the pulpit, to com- 
pare the advances in moral science with those discoveries and 
inventions which produce such constant change upon the outward 
life of man, and are not without their reflex action on his inner 
life. There is a superficial reasonableness in such comparisons. 
The discovery is the finding of the treasure which has been lying 
in the lap of nature waiting the appropriating hand of man; the 
nvention isa combination of existing principles to produce an 
entirely new result. We may call the new thing in morals a 
discovery, and declare that it has always been lying in the nature 
of things and inthe Word of God, waiting for the eyes that were 
yet to see it,—or we may call it an invention and affirm that in 
everything it is in harmony with that law from Heaven for life 
on earth to which, as to a divine measure, we bring it. But there 
is an essential difference. It is one thing to discover or to in- 
vent,—to detect the law or to combine the laws to produce a new 
result,—and quite another to take the truth that has come into 
the world and try it by the measure of the Word of God. There 
is all the difference that there is between a problem and a 
theorem in geometry, between synthesis and analysis in rea- 
soning. 

Who are the fathers of these truths ? Who can tell! We hope they 
will be known, for some where and some time we greatly desire to 
see them. It seems that the angels have done with them, as Fuller 
says they did with Moses: “they buried him, and then they 
buried his grave.” It may be asked why those whose names 
and memories are forgotten should be chosen as the parents of 
great truths. We do not know. We have not yet mastered 
the principles of divine selection. We do not know for what 
reason Mary was chosen as the Mother of our Lord. We do 
not know what was the nature or measure of the fitness that 
our Lord saw in each of the twelve, but we do know that He 
sometimes puts down “the mighty from their seats and exalts 
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them of low degree,” and we know “that the things which 
have been hid from the wise and the great have been revealed 
unto babes.” Before Wilberforce or Clarkson or Garrison there 
are the great names of Anthony Benezet, William Dellwyn and 
Granville Sharp; before these are other more obscure names, 
and so we trace the stream very near to its fountain-head, but 
that fountain we cannot find. Something similar to this we 
find in the beginning of the Total Abstinence movement. Back 
of all modern movements we find the Abstemii, who could not 
partake of the cup of the Eucharist on account of their natural 
aversion to wine. ‘This natural aversion was in the case of the 
great majority a mere physical disgust, but in the case of some 
there may have been a moral repugnance. Indeed this is 
almost beyond a doubt, for only the utterly foolish would make 
war against a clear case of physical inability, but we find that 
whereas the Calvinists, usualty credited with all intolerance, 
allowed these primitive abstainers to partake of the bread and 
merely touch the cup with their lips, without swallowing any of 
its contents, the Lutherans declared that this tolerance of theirs 
was neither more nor less than profanation. We see in this lit- 
tle glimpse of church history the generous forbearance of the 
creed which has been most accused of harsh severity in dogma 
and in discipline; but in the action of the Lutheran Church do 
we not perceive their thought, that the will, as muchas the phy- 
sical capacity, was at fault on the part of those who refused to 
touch the wine cup. Back of this sect, we find the Nazarites of 
Scripture. We do not know where and when the first total 
abstainer on the ground of morality and conscience lived, but 
we know there must have been a first. 

If evolution in morals is scarcely a half-truth, if philosophy 
and history join hands in holding high the Pauline genesis ; 
“Things which are seen were not made of things which du 
appear”—the query, why the Church has been so slow in es- 
pousing the cause of these great moral births is all the more 
perplexing, if true; for the Church, as the accredited custodian 
of the Divine oracles ought to be the first to recognize and foster 
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that which is from above. This charge admits of several replies 
and these take the form of a cumulative excuse and explanation: 

1. The Church has been misrepresented, and its backwardness 
in this respect has been exaggerated. The Church, more espe- 
cially since the Reformation, has been the warm friend and 
advocate of all great moral movements. In England and in 
America, the fight for civil liberty was won by virtue of the 
previous training in the struggle for religious freedom. Before 
the Church, as a body, moves its individual members have been 
active in these high enterprises, and the men who have been the 
high priests, and sometimes the martyrs, of social progress, have 
been, in many cases, devout Christians. 

When men become intensely in earnest, when their hearts are 
moved, then they fall back upon the word of God for their watch- 
words and their inspiration. It is the Christian Temperance 
movement that is to conquer the world. St. Paul does not for- 
mally attack slavery, but he establishes the equality of men in 
the sight of God. 

If certain ministers, and even certain denominations, made their 
plea for slavery find its corner-stone in God's Word, let us re- 
member that we are taught to pray for the better understanding 
of God’s law, for the opening of our eyes to behold the wonders of 
it. Speaking of the year of Jubilee and its effects upon slavery, 
a living preacher* says: “Humanly speakin 
not be kept out of the Hebrew common-wealth; it was too early 
in the history of the world; but it was hedged about by stren- 
uous laws, all merciful in character, and of sucha nature in their 
operation, that slave-holding became unprofitable, and the sys- 
tem died out. Moses was wiser than this nineteenth century of 
ours. He sapped the lfe-blood of the institution by wise states- 
manship; we drowned it in a sea of blood and fire,—blood from 
a million hearts, fire that touched the hearts of forty millions.” 

9. There is a human as well as a divine side to the church. 
It sometimes happens that its finances and material well-being 
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are in the hands of men not remarkable for personal piety. A 
church edifice, ordinarily, represents not only a communion 
roll but also a society, trustees, pewholders, ete., who all may not 
be Christians in the higher sense of the word. Zeal usually 
demands sacrifice, Worldly prudence shrinks from and frowns 
upon this uncomfortable and unmanageable zeal. Need we wonder 
that the human sometimes impedes the progress of the divine 
side. But, observe, this argument does not tell against the Church, 
except in so far as she for the moment becomes the friend of the 
world and the enemy of God. 

3. The Church is a huge body; denominations are huge 
bodies, and it is the law of such bodies to move slowly. The 
fiery apostle runs through the world, and waxes indignant if 
every sleeper does not awake at his passing trumpet-blast. His 
impatience is not wise. Reclining elephants take a much longer 
time to rise than reclining mice. The Church is an army, not a 
mob ; it is a deliberative assembly even more than it is an army. 
By the very necessity that is laid upon her to preserve the peace 
within her own borders, and to do no injury to the consciences 
of her members, a new moral movement may be well under- 
way before the Church with harmonious and united front can 
join the grand march of progress. 

4. The Church is an aged body, and, in social, political and 
ecclesiastical beg, the old are inclined to be conservative. The 
youngest sect is usually the most radical. Those religious 
bodies aspiring to be permanently radical, either in dogma or in 
formula, have not made much impression upon society. The 
average man cannot grow old comfortably ina communion that 
refuses to don the signs of age along with him. In certain 
quarters we hear a cry for the preaching that attracts the young 
people. This, although the fashion to-day, is weak, because 
abnormal. The true function of the Church is to maintain a 
certain ethical standard. The Church is a censor not a caterer, 
In all this, however, we have simply a reaction from, and rebel- 
lion against, the Church of history, which has been always found 
at the opposite extreme. The church has very frequently resem- 
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bled an aged father, who instils lofty principles of daring and pro- 
gress into his children, and yet looks on very dubiously when 
they begin to reduce his principles to practice in some unexpected 
direction. It is one thing to be conservative, itis quite another 
to boast in the semper idem. Every true church is conservative, 
every false system claims this attribute of almighty God—the 
unchanging. 

5. The prime function of the church is the teaching and 
enforcing of that enthusiasm for God and for humanity, which 
leavens society with spiritual influences. This is accomplished 
directly and indirectly by the regeneration of individuals as such. 
The advocacy of any particular item in moral and social reform, 
though not to be neglected, is neither its first nor its finest office 
work. It isa significant fact that, though some hideous social 
abuses and some disgusting vices, which it were shame to name, 
were common in the days of our Lord, He did not give His apos- 
tles special injunctions to make a crusade against them. The 
general injunction was “teach.” Moses gave manna; the Chris- 
tian’s manna is everywhere, and Christ gives him leaven. 
Christianity is not a knight errant, running a tilt at particular 
abuses ; it is a sage inculeating the principles that lie at the 
root of justice and freedom. 

It is cause of complaint with some that the Church does not 
reprove derelictions from duty in particular directions on the 
part of individual transgressors. We admit that the church is 
just a little weak-kneed. the “ bondage of the pulpit” is not all 
a myth. But we maintain that the true work of the Church is, 
not so much to cultivate a keen scent for individual heresy and 
individual transgression, as it is to rouse the intellect of 
humanity, to quicken the conscience of humanity, and to renew 
the heart of humanity. Thus the world is led from the “ letter 
that killeth to the spirit that giveth life.” 

6. Almost all moral movements and ethical questions have 
an environment, political or social, or both. Is it not fair that 
every such innovation or change should have to struggle into a 
lusty manhood, and literally prove itself to be the child of God 
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before the Church opens its doors to it and strengthens its posi- 
tion by the “ Thus saith the Lord?” Almost unconsciously the 
church has treated principles just as it treats the individuals 
who seek to enter into its fellowship. Men are not received 
into the church, because there is an expectation, or even a pro- 
bability, that.in some future they shall prove worthy, good and 
true men. Nor are they usually admitted on a mere verbal 
confession. Previous to admission they are expected to bear, if 
not fruit, at least buds of promise. The Church has treated 
moral innovations as it has treated men, and this is theoretically 
fair; but good men and good measures have very often received 
but scant justice at the hands of the Church. From our present 
point of view we see the even-handedness rather than the justice 
of her sway. 

7. In many countries there exists a union between the 
Church and the State. At one time this connection with the 
State, or rather this identification of the Church with the State 
was universal. It is apart from the province of this lecture to 
even enter upon the merits of this question; but the warmest 
advocates of church establishment by the State will admit that 
the church council and the civil magistrate were not and are 
not always like-minded. The priest lt the lamps on the altar, 
but the treasury of the commonwealth supplied the oil, and so 
it caine to pass that in enforced inaction or in enforced activity 
the Church had sometimes to pay a price for the fostering care 
of the State. 

The foregoing considerations take the shape of a cumulative 
apology, and if to them we add the timidity, lukewarmness and 
unfaithfulness to which churches, like individuals, must plead 
guilty, the wonder is, not that the Church has done so little, but 
that it has done so muchas a pioneer in ethics and morals. 

Let me again remind you that, while slavery and intemper- 
ance have been selected as typical cases, they point to the 
general law. We do not shrink from giving a hearty assent to 
the doctrine of the evolution of moral truth. Moral science is 
progressive like any other science, and unlike any other science. 
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Things which are seen are notmade of things which do appear. We 
believe in the presence and power of the quickening spirit. We 
believe that it was not for nought that men are exhorted to pray 
for the gift of the spiritual vision which will enable them to 
behold more and more of the law of God, which is the final truth 
in morality. 

The Word of the Lord endureth forever, but our interpretations 
are not quite so enduring. The scientist reads the book of 
nature, and in too many cases his weakness is to regard his last 
conclusion as final, but we know that twenty-five years ago 
many theories of to-day were unknown. We have had to change 
our views as to the gulf-stream, glaciers, icebergs, life in the 
depths of ocean, the uniformitarian theory in geology, the age of 
the world, the antiquity of man, &. But, meanwhile, nature has 
never failed to give man the bread he eats and the clothing he 
wears; and the constellations have pursued their untroubled way, 
while theories vary and modify as the astronomers move onward 
from this view of truth to that. Even so inspiration unfolds 
in serene dignity while we write much and fight not a little on 
our way to absolute truth, but, meanwhile, it has never failed to 
be the bread of life to the man who, in sincerity, takes his spirit- 
ual hunger to it. 

In the middle ages they massacred Jews and thought they did 
God service. One hundred years ago the slave ship was res- 
pectable, and slavery was a most Christian institution. The 
ministers of one hundred years ago had not begun to suspect that 
there might be something wrong in the indulgence in daily 
rations of rum. We see more clearly than they did, and one 
hundred years hence some of the social sores of to-day will be 
clean gone for ever, and our very great grand-children will 
wonder how, with the Word of God in our hands, we could have 
been guilty of such strange inconsistencies. These things may 
not be very clear to us because it is the peculiarity of every age 
to imagine itself so near the summum bonum that there is but 
little left for its successors to do. Every age has been willing 
to believe that when it is done the world is done. 
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One hundred years hence the facilities for education may be 
so general that ignorance shall be a crime. Then will men 
remember that it was said nearly four thousand years ago by an 
inspired Hebrew that it was not good for the soul to be without 
knowledge. Then will they magnify Christ’s command, “ Go 
and teach all nations.” One hundred years hence public prostitu- 
tion may not only be criminal but invariably lead to the severe 
punishment of both parties. One hundred years hence divorce 
when granted may invariably lead to the punishment of one of 
the twain ona criminal charge. One hundred years hence the 
rum-freighted ship may be considered asmuch of a public enemy 
and contraband as is the slave ship of to-day. Then preachers 
of righteousness will find these things in the Word of God. It 
may be asked why these, and views such as these, are not pro- 
claimed from our pulpits now. We reply, in the first place, that 
the pulpit is not silent; and, in the second place, we maintain that 
every age has more than enough to do in enforcing the morals 
about which all are agreed. Why, then, make time miscarry by 
attempting to enforce measures about which there is not a pres- 
ent probability of agreement. 

While it is the rule for the Church to be conservative to a 
fault in its reception of new theories there has occasionally been 
a very marked tendency to the opposite extreme. A due regard 
to the progressive nature of ethics should save us from either 
extreme. Let us beware of treating with contempt the man who 
comes before the Church or the world with any new word con- 
cerning life and progress, for this man or woman whom you 
neglect or despise may be the God-appointed medium through 
whom a new idea, a moral truth, is to be born into this world. 
On the other hand, let us be very slow in making adherence to 
any new movement in ethics or morals a condition of Church 
membership. I do not care to discuss this question as a ques- 
tion of right or power on the part of any Christian denomination. 
The right to do and the wisdom of doing are two things, not one. 
Some churches in the United States made Abolition principles a 
a sine qua non of membership ; to-day some congregations make 
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total abstinence, others make non-membership of secret societies 
their shibboleth. The tendency is to increase rather than to 
diminish such tests. I gravely doubt the wisdom of the action 
which some churches have taken and to which others are gravitat- 
ing. A church must have such a unity in its dogma and ethical 
standards, written or unwritten, as will enable its members to 
have the brotherhood sense, but there should be room for the full 
play of individuality in faith and in practice. The church is 
not made strong by dabbling in ethies, letting down these bars 
and putting up those. To-day a member is disciplined because 
he dances, or allows others to dance upon his premises, but, unre- 
buked, he takes his convivial glass ; to-morrow the tendency is 
to wink at the quadrille party, but to excommunicate him because 
of the strong drink. To-day we cannot imagine how a_ professor 
of religion can go to the theatre or to the opera, but we see no 
harm in his belonging to a secret oath-bound society ; to-morrow 
we are kindly disposed to theatricals, especially if amateur, but 
wax indignant at the secret organization. 

We can suppose the case of a man who is a believer, sound 
on the cardinal doctrines of exemplary life save for this opinion 
that he holds, and which he is man enough to put into practice. 
You will not let bim into your Church. If you are right you 
should rejoice if every Church followed your example. This 
child of God, burdened with an opinion of his own, becomes a 
pariah, a religious outcast, with no Lord’s table where he is wel- 
come, with none that he can call his own. In this way a very 
ordinary sort of man is sometimes made half a hero and half a 
martyr, and he has allthe satisfaction which flows from a chronic 
injustice. Coercion in non-essentials hinders the cause it seeks 
to help, and a church should enquire of the Lord very earnestly 
before it ventures to rank any moral or ethical reform among its 
essentials. The sumptuary legislation in which both ecclesias- 
tical and civil power delighted to dabble in the days gone by is 
no longer possible, buta good deal of social tyranny in the name 
of zeal for morals and manners is still possible. One of the 
glories of the Church ought to consist in its being the place where 
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really good men can forget a hundred differences, because the 
bond of their union in Christ is so strong. 

You may make rules to the effect that no member of this 
Church shall dance, or smoke, or taste wine, or go to the opera, or 
be a member of a secret society, or assume a certain attitude in 
prayer, etc. All these practices may be more or less reprehensi- 
ble, and it may be an improvement, from an esthetic as well as 
from an ethical standpoint, to have them done away with, but by 
your legislation you reduce the Church into a club, and convert 
the Lord’s table into a private and exclusive feast for those 
whose own worthiness is the measure of their neighbor’s 
unworthiness. 

Such are a few of the problems suggested by the general 
subject of the evolution of morals. Ouraim has been to put this 
great question in as concrete and practical a shape as possible. 
He who thinks will at once realize how much of human _philo- 
sophy must be.devoted to this theme, and how much room there is 
for the insinuations and direct charges of the enemy of revealed 
religion. Herbert Spencer imagines he has made a grand point 
when he proves, or thinks he proves, that law, religion and man- 
ners have a common origin. He says*: “little as from present 
appearance we should suppose it, we shall yet find that at first, 
the control of religion, the control of laws, and the control of 
manners were all one control. However incredible it may now 
seem, we believeit to be demonstrable that the rules of etiquette, 
the provisions of the statute book, and the commands of the 
decalogue have grown from the same root.” Now this very thing 
which Mr. Spencer introduces with all the conscious self-impor- 
tance of a discoverer, and tells us how incredible it may seem, 
is exactly what we have been contending for. Manners, law 
and morals have grown from the same root, and, however much 
the flowers and fruit may be roughly handled and bruised and 
have lost their flavor, as we near the goal of perfection their 
beauty will be the more apparent. In well-ordered Christian 
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families, “ Law, religion and morals” do spring from the same 
root. The great state, and the wide, wide world will yet be as 
clear and pure as a holy family. Our philosopher need not be 
so much amazed at discovering three fruits from one root. The 
tree of life has twelve manner of fruits. 

George Henry Lewes says: * “The great desire at this age is 
for a doctrine which may serve to condense our knowledge, 
guide our researches, and shape our lives, so that conduct may 
really be the consequence of Belief.” Need I say that Mr. 
Lewes saw no hope or possibility of this in revealed religion. 
His hope was in a “religion founded on science.” We adopt the 
words we have quoted, and we maintain that the Revealed Word 
presents such a doctrine. But the Christian philosophy goes 
deeper than this doubter’s : love keeps the commandments, and 
he that doeth His will knows the Doctrine. 

Henry Sidgwick, the learned lecturer in Moral Science in 
Cambridge university, thus interprets Hegel’s position: ‘“ The 
essence of the universe is a process of thought from the abstract 
to the concrete.” This we also accept, for it is the point we have 
been trying to make, while we at the same time maintain the 
extraordinary generation of the abstract. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers left the shores of the Old World in 
search of their New England home, John Robinson, their 
pastor, and one of the noblest of a truly heroic band, not being 
able to go with them, gave them ,with his blessing and prayers, 
much goodadvice. Inthis famous address occurs this passage : 
“ Andif God should reveal anything to you, by any other instru- 
ment of His, be as ready to receive it as ever ye were to receive any 
truth by my ministry ; for I am very confident the Lord has more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of His holy word.” 

The “ Confession of Faith” declares that “all things in scrip- 
ture are not alike plain in themselves, nor alike clear unto all.” 
While guarding against the mutilation of the Canon of Scripture 
it nevertheless acknowledges “the inward illumination of the 
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Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving understanding of 
such things as are revealed in the word; and that there are 
some things concerning the worship of God and government of 
the Church, common to human actions and societies, which are 
to be ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence 
according to the general rules of the Word, which are always to 
be observed.” When the Westminster divines spoke of the “ gov- 
ernment of the church,” they had regard to the morals and man- 
ners of its adherents as well as to mere ecclesiastical procedure. 

We do not claim the liberty to shift our ground, but we do 
claim the liberty to dress and to keep the garden of truth that 
God has given us; and if we can discover new odors and can 
develope new forms and shades of color, it is all to the glory of 
Him who has given us the primal forms, and under the laws of 
whose kingdom we are working. 

Theologians are accused of shifting their ground aud of 
accommodating themselves to the inevitable when they meet 
science in the attitude of reconciliation. After all this is not a 
very serious charge. This same venerable Westminster Con- 
fession declares that “God in His ordinary providence maketh 
use of means,” and when many of the crudities of to-day shall 
have passed into oblivion this fact concerning the work of 
modern science, and even of the unbelieving wing of it, will re- 
main, namely, that by its researches men were induced to revise 
opinions with which the Revealed Word had become connected, 
but with which it had never been formally identified. 

But our quotations from Robinson and from the Confession of 
Faith prove most conclusively that we have not been advancing 
a startling novelty to which we have been urged by the neces- 
sity of meeting scepticism. Though not sufficiently considered 
to-day, evolution in morals is not a new doctrine. 

The Church is not the motive-power in the vast engine of 
social progress. The Spirit of God is the living fire; the 
Church is the balance-wheel of the mechanism. There is an 
evolution in morals subject to the creative acts of God. This 
evolution the Church recognises and guides, but does not always 
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lead, and advocates without invariably assuming the right to 
enforce. Thus it works without touching the hberty of its mem- 
bers; it knows nothing of secrecy or concealment; it is not 
pledged to teach astronomy or geclogy or any other physical 
science, or any mechanical art, but it is pledged to teach a pure 
ethics to society, as such, and to teach the art of holy living and 
peaceful dying to individuals, as such. In doing this its trust 
is in God, for not only isits charter the holy Word of Revelation, 
but in the daily struggle onward and upward it recognises a 
superintending, an inspiring, a creating God. Its watchword is 
“Things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear.” 
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ATHEISM OR THEISM: WHICH? 


For the title of this lecture lam not responsible. It came to 
me, and I took it without gainsaying—took it for what it was 
worth. And it is worth a great deal; worth thinking about, 
worth talking about and discussing. It embodies the one sub- 
ject ofthe age. It is the theme on which hangs every other 
theme that occupies modern speculation—philosophical, scien- 
tific, religious. Itis a theme which is inclusive of all the thought 
of the time that is worth anything, for involved in it are all the 
hopes and aspirations, and no less all the apprehensions and 
misgivings of the human race. 

You see at a glance what this title means, and what the sub- 
jects are which it suggests for discussion. It offers us two alter- 
natives to choose from: “ Atheism” or “ Theism.” It seems 
to say, one or other of the two, every man is obliged to take, 
seeing that they embrace,—that they exhaust, indeed,—the whole 
circle of human speculation past and present, as to the origin 
and being of the universe and man’s relations to it, so that, 
between the two, there is no middle ground; to accept one is 
to reject the other. Either there isa God, or there is no God. 
I anticipate the conclusion to which this discussion will lead, by 
stating in the outset that Theism is the alternative which I 
unhesitatingly accept, and for the truth of which I am about to 
contend. If I succeed in demonstrating to you the sufficiency 
of my reasons for this choice, I shall equally convince you that 
Atheism, the other alternative, is logically impossible, and there- 
fore to be rejected. 
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I have some difficulty in entering on the discussion, owing to 
the vastness of the theme and the limited time at our command, 
How, in thirty or forty minutes, could any man compass an argu- 
ment, or arguments, embracing so wide a range of investigation ? 
For there is no important class of the literature of any country or 
age, and there is no branch of philosophy, intellectual or ethi- 
cal, and there is scarcely a department of science, which could 
be justly overlooked by any author who should propose an 
exhaustive, | may even say a moderately adequate, treatment of 
the great subject. 

Theism is a belief or acknowledgment of the existence of a 
Primal Mind, or Intelligence, personal, uncreated, independent, 
the Originator of the universe, and its Supreme Ruler. 

It should be explained that the word “ Deism,” traced to its 
> For two hun- 
dred years, however, in England and France chiefly, Deism has 
been used in a restricted sense. Technically, he isa Deist who, 
while professing to believe in the being of a God, rejects reve- 
lation—all revelation, but chiefly the Christian revelation; 
whereas the word “Theist” applies to all who, in any and every 
age, have acknowledged and believed the existence of one God. 

Before supplying the grounds on which I accept the Theistic 
rather than the Atheistic alternative, | remind you that the 
whole question of religion and the supernatural, stands or falls 
with the success or failure, as the case may be, of the argument 
which we are to follow. If Theism has no basis on which to rest 
its claims to human acceptance, then the worship, the practice 
and the restraints of religion in the manifold forms in which, 
during successive ages and generations, it has been professed and 
observed amongst men, have had, and still have, no rational 
existence, even in the highest and purest form which it has 
reached. Religion is a mistake, is indeed a senseless super- 
stition, if there 1s no God; if, in other words, Theism has no claim 
on our belief, and Atheism is to be accepted as the more reason- 
able alternative. 

I cannot at this time give you all the reasons which might 
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be advanced in support of Theism. I shall address myself to 
these four arguments: The historical, the psychological, the 
ethical, and the argument from design. 

I. The historical.—To speak strictly, it is an illustration no less 
than an argument which I am proposing to myself, in dealing 
with the history of Theism. It will be found a valuable intro- 
duction, and a strength withal, to the treatment of two argu- 
ments that are to follow, the psychological and the ethical. 
I may call it av dlustrative argument. 

Theism has a history, consistent and continuous, a history with- 
out a break; it is incorporated with the entire round of human 
history, from the earliest times until now; with the political, the 
social, the intellectual, and the moral history of all nations ;—of 
the great nations of antiquity and of the greater modern nations ;— 
of the nations of the densely-peopled East,—India, China, 
Japan ; of those, too, in Central America, Africa, and Polynesia 
with their limited populations. Rob the history of any nation of 
that portion of it which relates to the religious beliefs and customs 
of its people,—you tear away the fibre and strength, the living 
force of the history of its intellectual progress, of its social 
development, yea of its political growth also. It would be to 
write the history of Greece with no reference either to the exist- 
ence of Socrates and Plato, er to the character and influence of 
their opinions and teaching. 

We have no knowledge of prehistoric religion, but we can 
go back to a very early period in the world’s history, and trace 
the opinions of some of the earliest progenitors and teachers of 
mankind in regard to the being, the nature, and the worship of 
God. My illustrations will be drawn, chiefly, from the Aryan 
family. Let me say here, in reference to autiyuity and Theism, 
that no sufficient evidence is forthcoming of the existence of an 
Atheistic community in the earliest historic times; or in later 
times for that matter. Of Buddhism I shall have to speak by 
and by, under the ethical branch of my subject. Reference 
to the Mosaic records, I purposely omit. I take you back, then, 
to the age of the Hindoo Vedas, for the purpose of showing you 
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out of these wonderful productions of the far-gone past, that 
Theism held a commanding position in the thought and aspira- 
tions of the earliest minds of our race, and took practical form 
in rites of worship, in maxims of conduct and in the sanctions 
of a retributive hereafter. It is safe to state that the earliest of 
these Aryan writings date back thirty-five centuries, sixteen or 
seventeen hundred years before the Christian era. It is proba- 
ble, almost certain indeed, that the first conception of the 
doctrines of the Vedas took the form of speech or language, 
and in lyrical phrase and measure were piously handed down 
to succeeding generations by remote Vedic teachers, fully two 
thousand years before Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea. 
There are prose lectures incorporated with the Vedas for the pur- 
pose of supplying an authoritative interpretation of the sacred 
verses. In one of these, attached to the Rig Veda, occurs the 
following description of the origin of the universe: “ Originally, 
this (Universe) was indeed Soul only: nothing else whatsoever 
existed, active (or inactive). He thought, ‘I will create (worlds) !’ 
Thus He created these various worlds: water, light, mortal beings 
and the waters. That water is the (region) above heaven, which 
heaven upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; the earth is 
mortal, and the regions below are the waters. He thought, ‘ These 
are indeed worlds; I will create guardians of worlds : Thus He 
drew from the waters, and framed an embodied being, purusha— 
Man. He, the universal Soul, reflected: How can this body exist 
without Me? Parting the suture, He penetrated by this route.” 

In the estimation of these Aryan sages, behind all beginnings 
there was one Supreme Intelligence, Himself unbegun. No 
more convincing proof of the certainty and the credibility by us, 
therefore, of this statement could be offered than that which is 
contained in the following elevated description of the Supreme 
Being, taken from the sacred songs of the Vedas : 

“ Perfect truth, perfect happiness, without equal, immortal, 
absolute unity, whom neither speech can describe nor mind com- 
prehend; all transcending, delighted with His own boundless 
intelligence, not limited by time or space; without feet, moving 
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swiftly ; without hands, grasping all worlds; without eyes, all 
surveying; without ears, all hearing; without an intelligent 
guide, understanding all; without cause, the First of all causes ; 
all-ruling, all-powerful, the Creator, Preserver, Transformer of 
all things; such is the Great One!” 

Whoever penned these wonderful sentences, from. what 
source soever their substance was derived, this of all things is 
clear, that the author recognized the being of a personal God, 
infinite, almighty, all-knowing, all-creating, all-sustaining, all- 
providing, all-governing. I may add in the words of an able 
Oriental student that “there are strains in the Vedas which 
speak out not only primitive impressions of God, but those 
also of the iinmateriality of the soul; yea, and those feelings of 
responsibility, of dependence, and of guilty imperfection, which 
suppose a knowledge of sin and the hope of pardon.” The verses 
are at hand for the proof of this statement, but I cannot give 
them now. 

Imagine not that these Vedic specimens of Aryan religious 
thought stand by themselves in the early history of Theism. 
Had we time to prolong the investigation, we could show that 
similar notions respecting a Supreme Ruler existed in ancient 
Egypt, Pheenicia and Persia ; we should find, indeed, in the 
speculations and beliefs of these peoples, a singular likeness to 
those early Aryan gropings and discoveries of which I have 
given you such striking examples. The ancient “Faiths” of 
the world are in marked accord with each other, as to the basis 
on which they are severally constructed—a basis which is incon- 
trovertibly Theistic. Granted there was subsequent declension 
from this elevated and somewhat commensurate theory of the 
origin of the Universe. Polytheism with its erroneous notions, 
its absurd fables, and its monstrous ritual, displaced the 
earlier beliefs. But after all, Polytheism, grotesque and hideous 
as were its mythological growths, had a Theistic root. Polytheism, 
indeed, is neither more nor less than a simply abnormal and 
degenerate growth from a normal Theism. 

So much for the historical aspect of our subject. 
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II. I mentioned a second reason for accepting the Theistic 
alternative, rather than the Atheistic—the psychological reason 
or argument. 

Psychology is that science which investigates and classifies 
the phenomena of any single mind; and as these phenomena 
comprise one essential element or condition of the mind,—con- 
sciousness, Psychology is termed that knowledge of the mind 
and its faculties which we derive froma careful examination of 
the facts of consciousness. 

This explanation of terms may lead you to infer that the 
argument in support of Theism which I am now to offer, bears 
on the attitude of the human mind towards the idea and doctrine 
of God. It is a purely subjective argument therefore. 

Note, Firstly : Man is the only earthly creature who is capable 
of conceiving an idea of God, and of reasoning upon this idea. 

Note, Secondly : The impression of God, of the existence of 
an Intelligent First Cause, has been the common possession of 
the human mind from the remotest ages. This I have shown, 
and preved (I think) in the first branch of the discussion. 
Whence arase this impression? How did it find its way into 
the common human mind? It is not denied that the impression 
was and is sufficiently general to warrant its being termed 
universal. How are we to account for this consensus of Theistic 
impression and opinion—a consensus of all nations and peoples ? 
Acknowledging the fact, philosophers have sought to account 
for it. Some, Cicero, eg., have traced it to an innate idea of 
a supreme governing Intelligence. This Roman orator and philoso- 
pher, in certain passages of his De Natura Deorwm, speaks of the 
idea of God and immortality as having been inserted, engraven, 
or inborn inthe mind. Others have pleaded for an intuitive per- 
ception or an intuitive sense of Deity—a theory which is akin to 
that of Cicero. This is not the time for discussing the doctrine of 
innate ideas, or for tracing the history of the controversy to which 
the propagation of the doctrine gave rise. The controversy is 
practically over, and philosophers, on the whole, are agreed that, 
while there are no innate ideas in the mind, there are constitu- 
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tional principles operating in it, and that these come forth into 
consciousness as individual cognitions, and that these individual 
exercises, when carefully inducted, give us primitive or philoso- 
phic truths.* 

Now, while I do not say that that prevalence of a belief in the 
being of a God of which I have spoken affords ground for the 
inference that this belief is native to the human mind, it seems 
incontrovertibly clear that the constitution of the human mind 
is such that in the presence of the facts of nature and of life, 
religion necessarily arises, and that the demands of reason, heart 
and conscience, in which it originates, can only be satisfied by 
communion with and submission to an intelligent, uncreated, 
Supreme Mind. If this is so, it is to be accepted, with no lower 
certainty, that Theism is the only rational explanation of this 
psychological fact. As has been well stated, “The idea of 
God is inexplicable without God.” 

It has been argued that Monotheism, or the belief in one 
Supreme Being, has been slowly evolved from lower and rudi- 
mentary conceptions of Deity—that, beginning with coarse Fetich- 
worship, the human mind advanced to a higher conception, and 
evolved Polytheism ; that in the progress of the race Polythe- 
ism, in like manner and by the same law, was supplanted by 
Theism ; and that, from the time in which Monotheism asserted 
itself in the thought and aspiration of the human mind, its 
notion of the Divine Being became more elevated and attrac- 
tive. They who speak thus are leading us to anticipate a 
further development. Out of what has been already evolved 
there is rapidly dawning upon the world a yet higher form of 
thought. The world is advancing, we are told, to the point of 
doing away with Godaltogether. His worship and service, men 
say—some men—produce fear and dread ; superstition is the legi- 
timate offspring of belief in a God ; His character repels rather 
than attracts; and now mankind is about to be lifted up to that 
free, broad sphere, untrammelled and frictionless—Godless—in 
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which no shadow of darkness falls from the form and presence 
of a supremely just Judge to whom man is to be held responsi- 
ble for his deeds. We are on the way to a condition of society, 
to humen relations, and to political confederacies, from which all 
idea of God is to be banished! This is that which men call a 
development from good to better! Or, put in its naked form, a 
development from God to no God! This is that higher, nobler 
concept which some modern philosophers have reached, and which 
they hold out to Society and to mankind as worthy of expectation 
and fulfilment. 

But in this view of the gradual development of Fetich- 
worship, what becomes of the fact which meets us when we trace 
up, as we did in our opening argument, Theistic thought to the 
earliest historic period, and when, as we have also done, we 
search out and find the workings and aspirations of the earliest 
minds towards a Supreme Intilligence, as furnished in those 
Sacred Songs from which we have quoted, and which Eastern 
sages sung on the banks of the Indus four thousand five hundred 
years ago ? 

Some objectors have met, or tried to meet, the difficulty, Their 
method is original, and savours of the sceptical tendency of the 
age. They have thrown out the suggestion that the translations 
of Wilson, Colebrooke and Max Miiller cannot be true to the 
original; these scholars, they say, have not knowledge enough of 
the Sanskrit tongue to qualify them to render into English the 
true thoughts and spirit of those primitive thinkers ? I wonder 
not that they are startled at the purity, the elevation, and the reli- 
gious truth and fervor which mark the period of Vedic litera- 
ture; but to stumble upon an objection so flagrantly stupid is 
to vie with a critic who should pronounce Lord Derby’s transla- 
tion of the Iliad too elevated in its genius and poetry to bea 
faithful representation of a work written so longago as the age of 
Homer ! 

We are met in the discussion of this subject by a psychologi- 
cal objection, to which, as it is so commonly advanced and, in 
some quarters, enthusiastically received, I must refer for a little 
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before passing on to our third argument. Some modern think- 
ers contend that God cannot be known; that, indeed, the limit 
of human knowledge is the investigation of the laws of pheno- 
mena, and that all enquiry into their ultimate causes end futilely. 
Mr. Huxley, quoting a passage from Hume, in which the latter 
rocommends that volumes of Divinity be given to the flames, as 
containing nothing but sophistry and illusion, says: “Permit me 
to enforce this most wise advice. Why trouble ourselves about 
matters of which, however important they may be, we do know 
nothing, and can know nothing.” Professor Tyndall, following 
in the same line, institutes a comparison between the mind of 
man and a musical instrument, beyond which, in both directions 
we have an infinitude of silence. “The phenomena of matter and 
force (he says) lie within our intellectual range, and, as far as 
they reach, we will at all hazards push on our inquiries. But, 
behind, above and around all, the real mystery of this universe 
lies, unsolved and, as far as we are concerned, is incapable of 
solution.” In these assumptions thought is limited as to the 
unseen and the spiritual. The phenomena of matter and force 
are, it would seem, within our range. Are they? Are there no 
limits to our knowledge of matter and force, and their phenomena? 
Listen to the following illustration in answer: “ We know that 
bodies approach each other in the ratio of their masses, and in 
the inverse ratio of the square of their distances; hut why do 
they approach each other? This is what we do not know, and 
probably never shail know. As tothe real cause which makes 
small bodies rush towards greater ones, and the little stars to 
revolve round the larger, it isa mystery that cannot be pene- 
trated by mortals.” Even in the material sphere of investiga~ 
tion, therefore, we know only “in part.” If what is meant is, 
that the finite cannot comprehend the Infinite—we allow it; but 
this is very different from saying as we now say, that the exist- 
ence of the Infinite may be known to the finite—and that He 
who is Infinite may be trusted, obeyed, loved, and communed 
with by the finite man. There are limits to the progress of the 
human mind in its pursuit after the knowledge of God ; yet we 
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may know Him “in part.” In like manner, are there limits to our 
progress in the investigation of matter. There are deeps here— 
great deeps and unfathomable, and he judges partially, and there- 
fore, unfairly, who would confine us to the sphere of physical 
nature, and bar us out from investigating in the sphere of God, 
on the gratuitous assumption that He is unknowable, while the 
phenomena of nature are knowable. He who maintains that God 
cannot be known assumes a range of knowledge to which you 
can present no limit, assumes illimitable knowledge ; in a word 
he arrogates to himself, as it has been well put, a superhuman 
knowledge of the possible attainments of the human mind. 
“Under the apparent humility that God cannot be known, there 
lurks the affirmation that a finite mind can trace the limits of 
infinite power.” What we plead for is that the spiritual is as 
worthy of investigation as the material, and that any system 
which does not recognize and act upon this assumption is 
unsound. Mind is an essential part of the universe, and to 
ignore it and its phenomena is to build on a partial and, therefore, 
unphilosopical, basis. The physical and the psychical are parts 
of one system, and we are not disposed to doubt the latter as a 
witness, when it testifies, as it does testify, to the existence of 
God and the immortality of man. 

Having been led to speak of Agnosticism, I would interpose a 
word or two in regard to the position of Agnostics as to these two 
alternatives. There are Agnostics and Agnostics. Wide are the 
differences which exist between them. Some of them distinctly 
disown Atheism and avow Theism ; with these we have no 
quarrel here. They have a place in the category under which we 
are ourselves ranged—the category of Theists. There seem indeed 
to be two classes of Agnostics, the Atheistic and the Theis- 
tic. A note of Darwin’s which has recently come to lght 
warrants us in making this classification. “It seems to me 
absurd,” he says, “to doubt that a man may be an ardent Theist 
and an Evolutionist. What my own views may beis a question 
of no consequence to anyone but myself. But, as you ask, I 
may state that my judgement often fluctuates. Moreover, whether 
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a man deserves to be called a Theist depends on the definition of 
the term, which is much too large a subject fora note. In my 
most extreme fluctuations I have never been an Atheist, in the 
sense of denying the existence of a God. I think that, generally 
(and more and more as I grow older), but not always, an Agnos- 
tic would be the more correct description of my state of mind.” 

III. My third reason for choosing the Theistic alternative is 
ethical. 

This argument, therefore, rests on morals. First, on the testi- 
mony of conscience to the truth of Theism. Second, on the testi- 
mony of history as to Theism having, at all times, been the 
source and strength of morals in society. 

Not less certain is it that man isa moral being than that he is 
a thinking being. We have been looking at him as endowed 
with intelligence ; let us now regard him as endowed with the 
faculty of determining, and then approving or condemning, the 
right and the wrong. This is the faculty which we call con- 
science ; and it is a distinct, though not the sole and sufficient, 
witness to the truth of Theism. “For when conscience is allowed 
to assert itself, with its full, imperative and personal force, it at 
once arouses in us a sense of our being in contact with a personal 
and righteous Will.” Some philosophers have gone so far as to 
regard the moral faculty or sense in man as the exclusive basis 
of the argument for the being of a God; and to affirm that con- 
science is distinctively and solely the religious organ of the soul. 
This is to make conscience a religious, rather than a moral, faculty. 
What we apprehend through conscience is the difference between 
the right and the wrong in human actions—our own and no less 
those of others. This view is presented with striking clearness 
by a late writer: “In its essence, conscience is ethical, not reli- 
BIGUS trsceen ns <s'st I grant that conscience is the supreme faculty 
in man, and that the logical inferences to be deduced from the 
nature and operations of conscience carry us further in our 
understanding of the Supreme Being than the arguments 
derived from any other, or from all other, sources ; but they do 
this only when combined with those other arguments. Man does 
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not reach his final conviction of religious truth through any one 
faculty or organ. He is framed for religion by the whole make 
and constitution of his nature.” 

Look now for a little at the testimony of history as to Theism 
having at all times been the source and strength of morals in 
society. In one of my opening sentences I stated, referring to 
antiquity and Theism, that no sufficient evidence is forthcoming 
of the existence ofa purely Atheistic community in the earliest 
historic times, or in late times, for that matter. I made this 
statement advisedly and deliberately ; not forgetting that it has 
been claimed on behalf of Guatama Buddha, that he built up an 
elaborate and comparatively pure ethical system on an Atheistic 
basis. Buddhism, indeed, has been a God-send to our modern 
“ leaders of thought,” as they assume, and are by many assumed 
to be. They have disported in the history and facts of Buddhism 
with buoyant and almost frolicsome satisfaction, and have ad- 
vanced its ancient testimony as the strongest they could offer 
as a reason for those Atheistic tendencies, to say the least, which 
run through their philosophic inquiries and speculations—the 
plague spot which darkens and corrupts them. 

Investigation will show that Buddhism furnishes no adequate 
ground for supposing thata fruitful system of ethics can exist in 
acommunity, irrespective of the sanction which is afforded by a 
belief in a Supreme Being, who is at once the Benefactor and 
Ruler of mankind. What we say is, that ethics was uot 
divorced from religion under the Buddhistic regime. Bud- 
dhism was a strong and successful reaction from the superstitions 
and corruptions of a degenerate Brahminism. Centuries after 
those elevated verses were sung out of the Vedas, and when the 
Monotheism which they taught, and the lofty sentiments in which 
they abounded were forgotten (for the people of India had 
become the slaves of tyrant priests), Buddha, like Luther after 
him—Luther whose name we pronounce to-day with special 
honour, and with gratitude to God for his noble life and nobler 
work—made an earnest and vigorous crusade against the cor- 
ruptions of Brahminism, and taught the people that virtue and 
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virtuous living depended not on religious ceremonies, not on 
priests, or threatening auguries, or superstitious terror, but on 
the personal mind, on a man’s own heart and will. It is not 
necessary that, inthis presence, I should either recite or applaud 
those noble moral maxims which the great Fastern Reformer 
propounded, and which grew up in his grand nature, a product 
from early Vedic germs. They are known to modern scholars, 
and to many other readers who, though they may not be ranked 
as scholars, are thoughtful observers, noting faithfully the phases 
of thought which are passing before us in these days of active 
speculative inquiry. What I wish to show is, that it is fatal to 
the theory of the Atheistic character of this wide-spread move- 
ment—a movement whose mark rests to-day upon four hundred 
millions of our brother men—that from the very initiation of the 
system, worship, prayer and contemplation were prescribed, and 
that, in a comparatively short period of time, temples and priests 
were marked features in that system which Guatama inaugurated 
with an earnestness and a success unequalled in the history of 
the world, until the appearance of that greater Teacher, Moralist 
aud Prophet, Jesus of Nazareth. Within a century of his death 
Guatama became the God of the Buddhist, in whose mind the 
great founder of the new faith was endued with Divine attributes 
and deemed worthy of Divine honors. I do not say that. there 
may not be individual cases in which a moral life is conjoined 
with theoretic Atheism—I believe there are. A man may give 
up his early faith in the being of a God, and yet find it impossible 
to rid himself of early memories and associations made sacred by 
the tenderness and love of the saintly dead,—these will exert an 
influence on the conduct, powerful, efficient, though unseen and 
undetected ; the aroma of his childhood faith may remain long 
after the flower has been rudely crushed under the heel of unbe- 
lief. But this is what I claim that, as to communities, to deny 
God, and to abolish Him from the thought and heart of the 
people, would be to sap the foundation of morals, would be to pave 
the way for an unbridled licentiousness and all its bitter and 
socially-destructive consequences. 
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IV. The last reason which I, at this time, offer for accepting 
the Theistic alternativ2 is based upon the order and well-designed 
and adequate adjustments which appear in the whole construc- 
tion and arrangements of material nature. It is commonly 
termed (though the term is not quite exact) the ‘design” argu- 
ment. 

Whithersoever we direct our steps in the field of nature, what- 
ever detail we examine within the range of material being, we 
are met by evidences of order and adjustment. These evidences 
have so largely multiplied on our hands through the labours 
of scientists, who have accomplished for us theologians a grand 
work in this branch of our inquiries, that it is difficult so to select 
from them as to bring the proofs into what would be deemed by 
my audience, just now at least, reasonable compass. 

The question arises, whence the definite and sustained order 
which prevails in those various kingdoms or systems which make 
up the universe of matter? Order does exist, adjustments of 
the most perfectly delicate nature are detected, no less in the 
minute forms of material existence than in those which are 
stupendous ;—equally in the adaptation of the wing of the bird 
for flight, as in the adaptation of a planet’s size and weight for 
circling through space. The microscope and the telescope reveal 
with equal clearness and conviction the existence in and through 
all nature of a wise and ordered plan. What or who devised it? 
Every school of thought accepts the postulate that, “if anything 
now exists, something has always existed.” What is this some- 
thing which has always existed? In what originated all this 
order? and these systems, vast, intricate, innumerable, upon 
which “order” is indelibly stamped? What caused it and 
them? this order and these systems? Eternal matter, or 
eternal mind? Is it force acting blindly, without direction, with- 
out aim, achieving its results by a natural development over 
which no conscious intelligence has presided, an eternal rhythm 
of evolution and dissolution? Or is it intelligence behind and 
above nature and working through it, making its operations sub- 
servient to its wise and all-comprehending purposes ? The Theist 
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maintains that the latter of these alternatives is the only rational 
explanation of the question ; maintains that where order meets 
us the immediate inference is that there is the work of Intelli- 
gence. But order does meet us on every side, and harmonious 
adjustment is traceable into whatever kingdom of nature you 
push your discoveries. 

The scheme of argument which I proposed to myself I have 
thus attempted to fill up—inadequately, I know. It neededa 
full hour for the elucidation of my last argument. The history 
of Theism has been glanced at, especially its earlier history. 
Theism has been viewed in its relations to the common human 
mind and conscience. The order, beauty and harmony which are 
apparent in the material world have been traced to a Supreme 
and Final Intelligence. In passing along, some of the objections 
which from time to time have been urged against man’s accep- 
tance of the Theistic theory or system have been met. If any 
Measure of success has been reached in establishing the truth of 
Theism, we have furnished sufficient ground for the rejection of 
Atheism. Theism is the negation of Atheism. Either there is a 
God, or there is no God. It does not alter the question though 
a man should say that he is indifferent whether there is a God 
or not. Individual indifference has nothing whatever to do with 
Nature and its origin—with this great world and its First Cause, 
Indifference is limited to a man’s self, and comes not at all into 
the great general question: Either there is a God or there is 
not ! 

But all this time, it seems to you, has been taken in reaching 
simply the proof that God is. You need more, you say ; you 
earnestly crave more. It is conceded that, so far, we have confined 
ourselves to the philosophic or speculative investigation of Theism. 
It is further granted that if we leave you now, we leave you ina 
cold, blank, dreary region of unsatisfied thought and desire. You 
have seen that God is, and that He is infinitely great and wise 
and mighty, and you believe this of God; but this knowledge 
and faith do not satisfy you. You want to know more. I know 
what that “more” is of which you feel the need, and I close this 
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lecture with the announcement that this coveted knowledge you 
can only possess through reve ation; and, more, that adequate 
revelation God has given to mankind, to you and to me, in and 
through His Son. Light is come into the world, for God hath sent 
His Son not to condemn the world, but that the world, through 
Him, might be saved. Simple speculative Theism has ever proved 
itself insufficient for mankind. Those early gropings after God 
by the poet sages of India, those later speculations in the region 
of the supernatural and the divine which were thought out and 
formulated by the leaders of Athenian wisdom, by Socrates and 
Aristotle and Plato, what did they do for the great mass of the 
Grecian people? These rare minds were doubtless elevated by 
the processes of thought and investigation which they so strenu- 
ously and self-denyingly followed, and so were other minds that 
came after them when Rome was in the glory of its power. Now 
and again, indeed, throughout history such men have appeared 
lights in the dark places of superstition, but what do they show ? 
Why, that mere philosophy in its pursuit has the power to lift up 
the mind and to place it on a plane higher than that which 
ordinary people reach, and to impart to it taste and virtue, a sense 
of beauty and love of right. But this is not enough! You want 
a God of power to trust and worship; but you want also a God 
of love! You want to know that He whom you call your God 
is “ He that hath made you ;” but you want also to know and to 
feel that He is your Father, that He draws you to Himself by the 
tenderness of His compassion. This point in Divine knowledge 
speculation has never reached, can never reach. But the Gos- 
pel of God’s self-sacrificing Gift for the recovery of the world, 
—of Christ’s sacrifice for the bearing away of its guilt, this Gos- 
pel tells you all you need to know, or could desire to know, as a 
weak, helpless, sinful creature of God as you feel yourself to be. 
The world by its wisdom has never known God ; but after its 
wisdom had been tried, and had failed in the attempt, to gain this 
knowledge, “it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching,” by 
the Gospel of the Crucified “to save them that believe.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
THE DESCENT OF MAN. 


THe doctrine of man’s development and that of all other 
animals out of inorganic matter by the agency of inherent forces 
is one of venerable antiquity. In a crude form it appears in 
some of the most ancient cosmogonies ; it constituted part of the 
system of the Greek philosophers of the atomic school ; and was 
sung in the verse of the Athenian Euripides and the Latin 
Lucretius. It was the necessary outcome of Atheism, the only 
account which materialism had to offer of the genesis of life. 
Those who professed this doctrine have always been a very 
inconsiderable minority in the ranks of philosophic thinkers, and 
at times, even during long centuries, it has been without a 
single exponent. Of the popular mind it has never taken any 
hold, but has been repelled by it with an instinctive loathing. It 
has not conferred a single material benefit upon humanity, nor 
inspired any lofty thought, nor inaugurated any great movement 
in the direction of lasting good. The doctrine and its upholders 
belong to the class of curiosities in the history of mental aberration. 

In recent years, however, there has been grafted on to this 
root of Atheism a branch which claims to come from some other 
tree, the doctrine of the evolution of animal forms. Itis asserted 
that scientific investigation has discovered no foundation for the 
commonly received doctrine of creation, but that, on the contrary, 
it has demonstrated the gradual evolution, through countless 
ages, of the higher forms of animal life from the lower, in virtue 


of the operation of certain inherent activities, wrongly entitled 
EF 
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natural laws. We are told that there is no necessary conflict 
between this decision of science and the teachings of revelation. 
True, the majority of evolutionists go the whole length of the 
development theory, and develope their protoplasm, the physical 
basis of life—life itself according to most of them—from inorganic 
matter ; but, disingenuously waiving this part of their plan in the 
meanwhile, in order that thereby they may not at the outset 
shock too sensitive souls, they call upon the believer in a Divine 
Creator of the Universe to harmonize what is known as the 
Darwinian hypothesis with the Sacred Record. Men have not 
been wanting to respond to this call; and those who have done so 
have labored to prove that the delegation by the Creator to 
animate beings of potencies to develope, augment, and perfect 
the chain of life, would be little more wonderful than the delega- 
tion of power to reproduce their like, and would be quite in 
harmony with the ordinary process of reproduction. Such an 
argument may be satisfactory to a Deist ; it should not satisty a 
Christian. I have no hesitation in saying that the theory of 
evolution is in all respects inconsistent with the teachings of 
revelation, and that, should it be proved scientifically true, the 
student of science and the Sacred Record, however much he may 
cherish the religious sense of Scripture, will be compelled to 
forego his belief in the accuracy of its statements of fact. 


I come to the investigation of this question of man’s descent 
as a theologian, and it would be dishonest on my part to pretend 
forgetfulness or suspension of faith in that book which is the 
foundation of all true theology and anthropology as well. But 
it would be no less dishonest in my hearers and judges to 
overlook the fact that 1 approach my task sufficiently provided 
with materials for affording them the opportunity of judging the 
merits of the case, as a student of philosophy and of physical 
science. By a careful examination of the leading data which 
science furnishes, by an application to these of the rules of 
logic and the laws of evidence, by the testimony which 
psychology affords to the relation between man’s higher powers 
and physical nature, the theory of evolution must stand or fall. 
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There are few beliefs concerning the natural world that have 
taken a stronger hold upon the mind of man than that of the 
permanency of physical types, The doctrine of a creation of 
plants and animals after their kinds, and of the reproduction 
from age to age of these same kinds or species, is part of the 
universal belief of the world down to within a comparatively 
few years ago. The husbandman sowed his grain, the herdsman 
bred his cattle, in this faith. Almost universal experience 
testified to its truth ; the few facts which traversed it being so 
partial in their nature as instances of change, so inconclusive as 
to their specific character, that they were never regarded as aught 
but exceptions. The evidence of the Egyptian paintings and 
Assyrian sculptures, which carry the spectator thousands of years 
into the past, is entirely in favor not only of the indestructibil- 
ity of species within historical time but of the permanence even 
of what are generally regarded as mere varieties, I insist upon 
this portion of the evidence against the theory of evolution, 
because no argument can be valid which contradicts the analogy 
of the present state of things. Evolution ig either a process 
carried on continuously in the history of animate nature, mani- 
festing itself in the present as well as in the past, or, if it has 
any existence at all, it ceases to be a merely natural process, 
and must be ranked as the product of a free spontaneous activity 
external to nature—in other words, the work of God. 


Now the naturalist does observe changes and chronicles them ; 
he points to the influence of food and climate upon certain 
animals and plants, to the effects of careful cultivation and 
breeding, to the perpetuation of certain accidental varieties. The 
white dress of arctic animals, the double flower of the cultivated 
tose, the many varieties of the dog and the horse, the ghort- 
legged and long-bodied otter sheep, are set forth as instances of 
development and indications of a great process in universal 
nature. Such a process, however, would never have been 
dreamed of had it not been for the supposed revelations of the 
science of geology. This science, the child of the present century, 
opened up a new world to the biologist. In the successive strata 
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of the earth’s crust he observed the fossilized remains of the 
creatures by which it was peopled in the ages of the past. As 
he went downwards from one stratum and from one formation 
to another he found himself proceeding from daylight to dawn, 
from the mute records of scenes of animal life not inferior to 
that which our earth now displays back, through periods of 
cradually decreasing perfection of organism, to semi-chaotic and 
semi-lifeless times, when but one animal structure of the most 
rudimentary kind had the waters to itself. In the intermediate 
formations, the palontologist discovered, chiefly in certain orders 
of mollusks, a gradual progress in geological time from the simpler 
to the more perfectly developed organism. He at once asked the 
question: “ may not these higher organisms have been developed 
in successive periods of enormous duration out of the more 
rudimentary; and, if this be the case, what is to hinder the 
application of the same law of evolution to every grade of 
sentient being and every department of organic nature ? 

Thus the theory of evolution came into existence. It had to 
be strengthened,—one cannot say confirmed, for at best it is but 
an hypothesis—in two ways. The first was a more careful 
examination of the geological record. By this many very 
striking instances of gradual improvement in type in successive 
geological periods were brought to light. One of the most 
popular of these, and the most strongly insisted upon, is that 
presented by the horse-like animals of the Neozoic or latest 
geological age. In addition to the present, this age contains 
three periods, the Pliocene, the Miocene, and the Kocene or most 
remote. In the Pliocene records of animal life two species of 
the horse make their appearance, in which there is observable a 
gradual tendency backwards to simplicity of structure in the 
leg, foot and teeth, and notably towards an original separation of 
the toes. In the Miocene, two other species occur, still more 
simple in structure and with the toes more divided. And in 
the Eocene, or lowest period, the orohippus, a four-toed horse, 
with teeth of the simplest pattern, has been found and set forth 
as the ancestor of all the others. Having established, as he 
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claims, the genealogy of our present horse, Professor Huxley sees 
his way clear to establish that of his rider. In this, however, 
neither he nor any of the other believers in evolution has 
succeeded. A great gulf still separates man from the anthropoid 
apes, and to carry the chain of development across that gulf 
no missing link has yet been brought to light. Some investigators 
have even been tempted to renounce the ape as their progenitor 
and to substitute for that travesty of the human form the bear 
and kindred animals. 

The second way in which it has been sought to strengthen the 
evidence for evolution is the collection of facts concerning the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms in historic time, illustrating the 
variation of species. This was the great work of that diligent 
and accurate observer, Darwin. His studies, however, carried 
him beyond the observation of mere physical changes into the 
region of sense and intelligence, to which also he applied the 
doctrine of evolution, of which he furnished many very 
plausible examples. Bolder or more unscrupulous—and cer- 
tainly less reverent—minds, availing themselves of the hint 
thus given in the direction of pure materialism, reduced what 
has been generally known as the spiritual nature of man to the 
level of mere vital force, and in that force itself they recognized 
but one form of the blind activities inherent in all matter. It 
thus became subject of legitimate speculation whether a combina- 
tion of material particles, with their accompanying forces, should 
develope into a clod of earth or a human soul. And now not a 
single department of knowledge is free from the _evolutionist’s 
slimy trail: history, archeology, philology, social science, 
theology, have been overrun; all thatis good and nourishing to 
the soul in these he has greedily devoured, and, in the alembic 
of his own sensual thinking, transmitted into a mere trail, the 
beginning and the end of which are alike in the dust. 

It is impossible to sustain this theory of evolution by the 
evidence of paleontology. No observation of successive forms 
of life can tell us anything about their genesis. In order to 
make it plausible even that the higher forms in geological time 
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were developed from the lower, there must first be found evi- 
dence for the existence of such a process in historical time, and 
this evidence must not regard that which is singular and excep- 
tional, but an operation common to all organic structures. Then 
there may be a legitimate influence from the analogy of the 
present to the past ; and it will be in order to produce the 
testimony of the horses of the Neozoic and the mollusks of earlier 
ages. The first question which must be put to the naturalist is 
this: “ Does observation of the succession of plants and animals 
in historic time warrant us in inferring the existence of evolution 
as an ordinary natural process ?” 

The testimony of experience so emphatically answers this 
question in the negative that the evolutionist is compelled to 
refuse the test, on the ground that historical time is altogether 
too brief to admit the appearance and the chronicling of specific 
changes requiring great periods for their accomplishment. If 
such be the case, there cannot be any evidence for the doctrine 
of evolution, and the honest position of the materialist who 
wants to call in question the creation according to species, is 
that of an Agnostic. Nevertheless, the upholder of evolution 
strives to make the most of such indications of development as 
historic time affords. He directs attention, as has been already 
stated, tu the influence of climate, food, physical geography, and 
similar accidents, by which some of the external characters and 
habits of living beings have been modified. He shows that the 
superintendence of man has procured the permanence of certain 
sports, or capricious variations of the same external, and, 
to a modified extent, of some internal characteristics of 
animal and plant life. And he points to the transformations 
undergone by every species of animal in the different stages 
of its early existence,—transformations necessary to the environ- 
ments of its life—as affording vpportunity for endless permanent 
modifications. All of these changes may be readily admitted, 
while the evolutionist’s inference is rigorously excluded from a 
place in science. 

In transferring the argument from the historical present to 
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the geological past, that which concerns the superintendence of 
man as the cause in any measure of varietal changes must 
necessarily be eliminated, for such superintendence was entirely 
wanting in geological time. There is no evidence that climatic 
and similar natural conditions have ever effected any appreci- 
able change in the internal structure, or essential and typical 
form of either plants or animals. These conditions have effected 
changes in external appearance and feature, as is witnessed to by 
the history of man as well as by that of many an humble weed. 
But how few of these changes have withstood the test of their per- 
manency? In almost every case the removal of the conditions of 
change has been accompanied by a reversion to the original type. 
The rose, escaped from cultivation in rich garden soil, loses its 
heart of clustering petals and becomes a single flower ; the parti- 
colored pigeons, taken to Norfolk Island, lose their gay plumage, 
and revert to the standard variety known as Blue Rock. Thus 
careful is so-called nature to preserve the original type. This is 
more than mere permanence; it is the persistence of species. The 
exhibition of the changes undergone by all animals in the 
different stages of their existence is a most unfortunate thing 
for the evolutionists, since it tells directly against their theory. 
Take, as an example, ordinary metamorphoses which are apparent 
to the casual observer. The frog beging life as an aquatic 
animal of fish-like form, the tadpole; but since the days of 
Aristophanes, or the older imposter to whom we owe the battle 
of the frogs and mice, this tadpole has not ceased to develope a 
frog, and the frog to reproduce a tadpole. There is very little 
external resemblance between the caterpillar and the butterfly, 
between the water wiggler and the mosquito, and yet invariably we 
look for the one mediately or immediately to produce or develope 
into the other. Still more remarkable as arguments against 
evolution and in favor of the persistence of species are the 
instances which animal life furnishes of alternate generation or 
atavism. Among the Aphides or plant-lice, for instance, we 
find that the child does not resemble its parents, or its grand- 
parents ; eight and sometimes nine generations pass away before 
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the original type is restored. But, in spite of the many oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for developing new species or varieties, the 
type invariably is restored. Let it be granted that the naturalist 
has discovered certain.cases of specific or apparently specific varia- 
tions in successive generations; these must be confessedly rare 
exceptions to the general rule governing the succession of 
animal life, which is, that, through all known ages, like produces 
like. From such exceptions it is lawful to argue the occurrence 
of similar exceptionsin geological time, but to proceed from such 
a particular premise in the present to universality in the past, 
would be to offend against all the laws of right-thinking and to 
be guilty of gross deception. 

As the phenomena of historical time afford no adequate founda- 
tion for the Darwinian hypothesis, the evolutionist is thrown 
almost altogether, if not entiry!y, upon the testimony of the rocks. 
Let it be granted for argument’ sake that their testimony is that 
of a gradual and unvarying progress in the scale of being during 
the successive ages and epochs of geological time. Such a 
succession of advancing forms does not establish evolution. All 
that can be said of the relation between the two is that, evolu- 
tion being established as a natural process on other evidence, 
such a succession would be in harmony withit. The metaphy- 
sical concept causality is introduced into the argument by the 
Darwinian, and rightly, for all the organisms he regards must 
have some cause. But on what rational ground does he make 
the antecedent the cause of the consequent, the Orohippus, for 
instance, the cause of the Anchitherium, or the Hipparion that of 
our modern horse? It would be equally fair and logical to 
assert that the Indian village of Hochelaga was the pro- 
ducing cause of the city of Montreal, because they possessed the 
common character of towns, and the one immediately preceded 
the other. Let it be remembered that the upholders of this 
theory are the men who reject the evidence in favor of miracles, 
because nothing of an analogous character has fallen under their 
own observation. How can they, then, with any show of consis- 
tency, believe in ancient transformations which have no single 
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word of human testimony in their favor, and which find no 
analogies in the present operations of nature? The case of the 
evolutionist, at its very best, is one of exceedingly weak circum- 
stantial evidence, on which no candid lawyer would base a plea, 
and which no intelligent jury would entertain for a moment. 


What, however, is the truth in regard to the evidence of 
palzontology? The geological record shows throughout its entire 
length a gradually ascending scale of animal and plant life, in 
entire harmony with the Scripture doctrine of creation, which 
creation proceeded through successive long periods of time from 
the humbler to the more perfect forms of animate nature. But 
the scale is altogether deficient, as to its individual parts, in the 
continuity which the evolutionist asserts and is bound to main- 
tain. The continuity is broken by the permanence of very 
many types which remained unchanged through long periods of 
geological time. These periods necessarily embraced widely 
differing climatic conditions, which nevertheless had no effect in 
altering, even in the slightest degree, the typical fourm. The 
geological record testifies to great cataclysmal changes which 
entirely altered the animal life of certain areas, causing the total 
extinction of many types and the sudden appearance on the 
stage of being of new forms for which no progenitors have been 
found. In the comparatively few families of animals which present 
a so-called perfect series of ascending forms there is no evidence 
of astriving, abortive or otherwise, towards a higher state of being ; 
no record on stone of the unfit which, in the struggle for exis- 
tence, went to the wall and failed to perpetuate themselves ; no 
intermediate varieties minutely differentiated, such as the gradual 
progress of evolution would lead one to expect. In every case, 
be it mollusk, crustacean or mammal, the perceptible change is 
per saltum, and the so-called perfect series is one which must 
be compared not to an inclined plane in which the ascent is 
uniform and constant but to a flight of steps, of which every one is 
an evidence of the builder’s art. The majority of fossil families, 
however, are very far from presenting a perfect series. The 
history of most of them is marked by abrupt transitions, alto- 
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gether at variance with any theory of development. Nor are 
there wanting instances of apparent degeneration, the succession 
of the higher type by the lower, favoring a doctrine of devolution 
rather than one of evolution. On its own favorite ground, 
therefore, the scene of geological life, evolution meets with the 
most absolute contradiction. 


We are told that the general progress observable in the 
paleontological record is a natural process bearing none of 
the marks of spontaneity with which our idea of Divinity must 
ever be associated—why? Because it is orderly and regular, 
exhibiting progress, leading upwards from imperfection to per- 
fection. But is not order part of our conception of the opera- 
tions of Divinity ? Where is the shadow of a proof that order 
originated with matter, or is in any sense essential to material 
existence ? -Is not development of plan in nature in perfect har- 
mony with all that the revelation which contains the true doctrine 
of the genesis of life sets before the mind regarding God in His 
relations with this world, and with the gradual unfolding of His 
nature and purposes which, by its very form, that revelation 
attests. To say that physical science enables the world to 
dispense with the necessity for the Divine existence, is false 
and calumnious of nature. It is not the investigation of nature 
that puts God out of the world, save in so far as its exclusive 
cultivation keeps the eye ever turned earthwards and concerned 
with material things. It is metaphysics on the tongues of men 
whose minds are deficient in philosophical training, and faulty 
logic prompted by a perverted moral sense, that would rob the 
world of all that is best and noblest, and shatter, as with the 
geologist’s hammer, the divine idea expressed in every form of 
life. 

As there is no evidence for the development of any higher 
type of animal existence from the lower, it follows that man, as 
such, had no progenitor. The strata of the mammalian age, 
recent caves and gravel beds, have been searched in vain in the 
hope that his mute ancestor might be brought to light. Now 
and again the enthusiastic traveller in newly-explored regions 
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communicates to the civilized world the intelligence that a 
degraded form of humanity, bridging the great interval betwen 
the lowest man and the highest apes, has been discovered. In 
every case it turns out to bea nine days’ wonder. The news- 
papers are full of it, the evolutionists gleeful with the prospect 
of triumph. Then come weighings of evidence or further 
reports of accurate investigation, and a great silence falls upon 
the camp of the lately triumphant, for it is found that the brute 
is still a brute, the man is still a man. The remains of men, 
whose period was very remote from ours, judging by the localities 
in which their remains have been observed ard the bones of the 
animals that accompanied them, have been disinterred and 
subjected to rigid scrutiny. If there is any truth in evolution 
theories, these primeval men should display a simpler and more 
brute-like type than their successors, but they do not. Their 
physical system is as perfect as that of man to-day ; their brain- 
power was greater than that of many peoples who have occupied 
positions of no mean order in the history of the race. 


Tried by facts the theory of the development of culture has 
been no more fortunate than that of the development of animal 
life, That man was originally a rude savage, and by degrees 
raised himself in the scale of intelligence, of artistic skill, of 
social and political life, through the development, during long 
ages, of his natural powers, is a theory, and nothing more. It 
also is entirely without support from the analogy of historical 
time. There is no authentic instance of a savage tribe develop- 
ing a civilization of its own. On the other hand, there are 
Savages now living whose ancestors were civilized, Mythology, 
folk-lore, traditions of peoples now low in the social scale attest 
the possession by their ancestors of extensive dominion, military 
organization, letters, and long lost arts. Philology, while 
revealing different workings of the human mind, principally in the 
regions of abstraction and logical order, lends no color to any 
gradual elaboration of language out of inarticulate cries, and 
gives no indication of a time when thought was dormant. The 
world is becoming tired of the absurd application to the prehis- 
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toric relics of all countries of the various, long-continued and 
successive ages, of rough stone, smooth stone, bronze, and iron. 
No better refutation of such a theory could be given than Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations on the site of ancient Troy, where, 
between the remains of a Grecian city and the golden treasury of 
Priam, he found the records of a rude stone age. That the 
worlds history has been, on the whole, one of progress none may 
deny, but it has been a chequered progress, the histury, a 
continual scene of rise and fall, of deformation and reformation, 
a field for the operation of forces which the physicist can no more 
estimate than he can analyze the subtle mystery called life. 


Turning to an analysis of man’s nature and constitution we 
find, in addition to the body which gives him a place in the 
animal kingdom, a soul—non-material in origin and character— 
according to which man is made in the lkeness of God. The 
statement that there is a spiritual as well as a material element 
in humanity is met by Darwin and his followers with the asser- 
tion that, if this be the case, brutes possess a spiritual nature 
also. It has been shown that animals can observe, remember, 
act with apparent freedom, perform works involving a conscious- 
ness of power over natural objects and forces; that they are not 
deficient in principles of trade and economies, and that they cul- 
tivate a kind of social life. Hence it is inferred that intelligence 
has been gradually evolved out of humble beginnings to 
culminate in the human mind. At this rate we would expect 
to find the highest art, the greatest signs of intelligence, in those 
animals which are physically most highly developed. Bat this 
is far from being the case. Just as, in considering the value of 
varietal changes, we were compelled to refuse a place in the 
argument to those which owe their origin to the superinten- 
dence of man, so, in considering degrees of intelligence, must we 
reject su h indications as are presented in the conduct of the 
dog, the horse, and other domestic animals, inasmuch as their 
conduct is largely the result of human example and training: 
The theory of evolution has not been able to account for this 
remurkable phenomenon - that the intelligence of the higher 
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orders of animals is inferior in its wisdom to the instinct of 
those which are much lower in the scale of being. It has been 
truly said concerning the latter that they work better than they 
know. The greatest apparent ingenuity characterises the 
humblest members of the animal creation. The rude lairs of the 
highest genera of apes and carnivorous animals are not to be 
compared with the elaborate dwellings of birds and insects. It 
is no evolution of intellect that makes the ant and the bee take 
precedence of all animals as the teachers of man. Man himself, 
one of the feeblest creatures, and destitute of all but the com- 
monest instincts, so that he goes to school to those of the brutes, 
nevertheless exercises a free power over all natural forces, 
bending them to his own willand ends. Unlike the beaver, that 
from the beginning has dammed the stream and constructed his 
dwelling according to an unvarying pattern, he does so with 
infinite variety and improvement from age to age. There may 
be found instances of individual progress in animals, but never 
has the world witnessed among them such a thing as spontaneous 
racial development. Man has a history ; the brute has none. 
To allow that animals possess a measure of intelligence is not to 
contradict any ofthe teachings of pure Theism, nor to controvert 
a single doctrine of Revelation In God we live and move and 
have our being, and in no other are the lives and activities of the 
lower creatures led and exercised. There is no contradiction of 
our judgment, no real mystery, in the superiority of insect 
instinct to human wisdom, when we recognize the nearness to 
the humblest work of His hands and object of His providential 
care of the Infinite Wisdom and Source of all intelligence. As a 
doctrine accounting for the phenomena of the natural world, 

that of the theologian possesses an immeasurable advantage over 
that of the materialist. 


Are we able on the principles of evolution to account for all 
the phenomena of man’s higher nature ? Allowing the possi- 
bility of developing a human intelligence out of the life of the 
anmal by the observation of the senses, is there anything 
pertaining to man’s reason which is not derivable from such a 
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source ? Now one of the chief elements in the philosophy of evolu- 
tion is of this nature. That philosophy connects successive and 
similar animal forms by the metaphysical principle, causality. 
Whence comes the notion of cause? David Hume, from no 
worthy motive, but with scientific truth, denied tht it is possible 
to find this notion through any observation of nature by the 
senses. Our senses in relation to the external world can only 
reveal to us a succession of events, not that the one is the cause 
of the other. We cannot see cause, nor hear, nor feel it—we 
think cause. Causality, then, is not phenomenal ; yet it is true, 
and necessary to all higher thought and action,—a condition of our 
thinking, a category of the mind, which matter can neither give 
nor take away. ‘The animal knows place, but man is conscious 
of that to which place is a mere incident—infinite space. ‘To 
think otherwise involves the mind in contradiction, for it at once 
asks, what lies beyond the point at which space ends? So it is 
in regard to time limited and time infinite. The former is a 
limitation, a partial negation, of the latter. Again the mind asks: 
what was before the beginning? What shall be after the end of 
time ? No observation of necessarily finite phenomena can 
furnish the mind with those infinite ideas ; yet they are estab- 
lished as completely as any mathematical demonstration by the 
reductio ad absurdum. Some other source than matter, some 
other fount than that of mere sentient existence has furnished 
these metaphysical concepts to the human mind. 


Man possesses a still higher set of notions pertaining to that 
moral sense which forces him to decide between right and wrong. 
It has been averred that brutes exhibit moral perception, but 
their conduct which is supposed to attest this simply indicates 
that they recognize in their master man the law of their actions, 
a being to whom they are responsible. Wild animals have not 
been known to betray moral sensibility. The moral sense is 
common to all humanity; its origin does not belong to history. 
Some opponents of a spiritual nature have sought the foundation 
of morality in the consent of man on the score of utility ; yet ever 
since history began it has existed, and, in whatever phase of 
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conscience it appeared, has acted against utility. The Christian 
martyr and the votary of Juggernaut have alike despised the 
sordid god of the utilitarian. And if it be said that conscience has 
energized for the benefit of the entire race as the highest 
utility, it may reasonably be answered that this is to attribute 
to the man who possessed it something little short of omniscience 
and a godlike love of humanity, Morality is the foundation of 
the very idea of law, and not its superstructure. You may 
educate the conscience as you may educate the eye, but as well 
may it be affirmed that the eye is the result of a human con- 
vention to discern objects as that conscience is the outcome of a 
convention to discern utility. 

Still another underived element in the spiritual nature of man 
is the instinct of worship, an instinet that, having man for its 
object, is found in members of the brute creation. Its existence 
is testified to by all the past history of the world, by the uni- 
versal sway of some form of religion among nations civilized and 
savage. No philosophical substitutes have been able to take 
religion’s place. Indeed the instinct of worship or religious sense 
is found to be the fount of all chivalry, the basis of all true 
poetry, the crown of all philosophy. Man must worship whether 
he will or no. The English sensationalist Mill, and the French 
positivist Comte, while professing to have divested themselves 
of all religion, nevertheless rendered divine honors, the one to 
the memory of his deceased wife, the other to a living woman 
who was not his wife. We look for the origin of religion, and 
are told that it arises from a feeling of helplessness which seeks 
consolation in dependence. The history of religion cries shame 
on such an indefensible and calumnious theory. The world’s 
strong men, the heroes of history, the bravest and most self- 
reliant, who have dared all, suffered all, and broken the iron 
bands of apparent fate and circumstance, have ever been those 
in whom the religious sense was strongest. It has made the 
quickest intelligence, the most judicial mind, the acutest reason, 
spurn the dust of the materialist’; universe and deity from 
human feet, and rise into a purer atmosphere to claim kindred 
with the Infinite Soul. 
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It is natural to ask, what is the cause of evolution theories, 
seeing that they are at variance with the results of honest 
induction in the fields of physical science, of history, and of philo- 
sophy ? These theories are the effects of three distinct classes 
of causes, moral, psychological and historical. The moral gives us 
the fool who hath said in his heart there is no God. The heart, 
being thus perverted, influences the mind in the same direction. 
Whatever the immoral motive may be, a degrading love of 
sensuality, ora higher, but hardly less obnoxious, pride of intellect, 
its object is to put God out of the world. Between this moral 
cause and its end no obstacle is allowed to stand. The enslaved 
intellect, urged on to the accomplishment of the heart’s purpose, 
disregards the evidence of all opposing testimony, shuts the eyes 
and stops the ears against the mute or outspoken protests in 
favor of man’s present happiness and highest future good, 
falsifies fact, evades argument, and outrages the laws of honest 
thinking. No reasoning can prevail with such a fool, whose 
nature is that of the liar,—his profession one of robbery and 
spiritual murder. Another cause, and, one would hope a more 
common cause, of the belief in evolution is psychological. The 
human mind is narrow, ever inclining towards unity, ever satis. 
fied with the one side of truth which it most easily attains. 
Unconscious of its limitations, it seeks to comprehend all the 
phenomena of the field towards which it is attracted. That 
which is incomprehensible, therefore, however strong may be the 
evidence for its existence and the possibility of its apprehension, 
the mind either rejects or reduces to the rank of phenomena 
supposed to be perfectly comprehended. Thus life and intellect, 
mysterious things in themselves, are reduced to mere forms of 
ordinary physical force, and the mind rests complacently in the 
thought that mystery is thus solved, whereas these so-called 
physical forces are themselves mysteries insoluble. Matter and 
force are observed in constant connection, matter never being found 
deficient in force, and force ever revealing itself in relation to 
matter. The mind, seeking to attain unity, views matter as 
the one, the origin of all things, and the necessary seat of all 
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potencies. By the same mode of reasoning, the oldest Greek 
philosophers discovered equally worthy sources of all that exists, 
Thales’ choice of water, Anaximenes’ of air, and Heraclitus’ of fire 
were as rational as Tyndall’s of mud. The most dangerous form 
of the mind’s one-sidedness is found in the confident assumption, 
which is probably responsible to a greater extent than anything 
else for the reception of the doctrine of evolution, that a theory 
which satisfies the apparent conditions of a case, or accounts 
in great measure for its facts, is necessarily the truth regarding 
it. The lawyer dealing with circumstantial evidence, the 
epigrapher studying an obscure inscription, the young practitioner 
seeking to diagnose a disease, are well aware that there may be 
many interpretations which would satisfy most of the apparent 
conditions of the cases in their care, only one of which can be 
the correct interpretation. This over- confidence on the part of 
evolutionists to interpret the phenomena of nature leads to the 
third or historical cause of their error. Comparatively few 
years have passed since the physical sciences obtained a place 
in the scheme of higher education. Before that time they were 
barely tolerated, and on their first appearance as subjects of 
general study they met with a fair share of contempt from the 
votaries of the older branches of learning. They became 
respectable in time, chiefly through the practical benefits which 
they conferred upon humanity by men who never lost their faith 
in the spiritual world, and thus, together with the worthy 
disciples of these, attracted towards them a class of young men 
whose insufficient training in other departments of knowledge 
precluded them from seeking eminence elsewhere, These young 
men became conceited, and, under the memory of former slights, 
revengeful. When they became teachers they could not rest 
content with the mere investigation of nature, with recording all 
that is known concerning living organisms, with the employment 
of matter and its accompanying forces for the good of their 
fellows. They aspired to the highest place in the realm of 
knowledge, to the supersedence of the sciences which had shewn 
scant courtesy to their branch of learning in former days. Their 
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subject was despised and degraded, now it shall be scientia scien- 
tiarum ; theology once swayed all departments of study and 
investigation, therefore physical science must sap the founda- 
tions of theology; philosophy formerly reigned as queen, she 
shall become biology’s slave, and, in the garb of physiology, wait 
on the new ruler of the world of thought. Thus physical science 
has been set forth by its immature votaries as absorbing into 
itself all other systems of knowledge. No wonder that these 
votaries hailed with delight the theory of evolution, which enabled 
them to realize their dream, and bind to that which is of the 
earth earthy every function of human thought, every record of 
noble existence, every achievement of the mind of man. 

The descent of man, according to the evolutionist, is from 
matter, matter possessed of infinite potencies. By these it 
underwent various differentiations, and became protoplasm. 
Protoplasm, being the physical basis of life, received that hfe from 
a combination of inhering forces. A living structure was thus 
formed, and by degrees this living structure, gaining from its 
surroundings by various selections, passed onwards through 
numberless stages of being to culminat2 in thinking man. The 
Bible doctrine is that the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and 
man became a living soul. Evolving matter and creative spirit 
are the deities respectively of the evolutionist and the Christian. 
No human eye has witnessed a creative act of God, it may be 
said. Neither has any eye witnessed an evolving act of matter. 
That there are infinite potencies in our world is evident, but 
there is not one tittle of evidence that these potencies reside in 
matter. The thought of matter itself is one which the mind 
deems altogether unessential to the conception of the universe ; 
that of spirit has from the beginning of the world till now, and 
in all lands, been regarded as exhibiting the highest form of 
existence, the form to which infinite potencies would naturally 
belong. Eternal, matter is not in any of its known forms, for 
the evolutionist traces them to their beginnings. Animal life is 
not from everlasting, for its record, the date of its commencement, 
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can be read in the strata of the Laurentian hills. Man is a 
creature but of yesterday, according to the testimony of geoloy, 
a fatherless, motherless Melchizedek appearing suddenly, without 
warning note of any kind, upon the stage of the world’s history. 
How came these sudden changes about? How did matter 
suddenly start from the homogeneous into differentiation? How 
did life so suddenly rise out of universal death 2 How did man, 
the crown and glory of creation, with all his powers and faculties, 
spring like the Cadmean Sparti from the earth wherein no seed 
of his high nature had been sown? There can only be one 
answer to these questions : the activity came from without, from 
a lord of matter, because its Creator, from a power, not from a 
force—a power energizing with regularity, with harmony, and 
with progress, but with freedom, with benevolence, with infinite 


wisdom. 

The evolutionist’s plan of the universe is an inverted pyramid 
resting upon the narrow point of homogeneous matter, and tower- 
ing upwards and outwards into the great sum of present existence, 
It is amazing how any mind ean keep such an edifice in equili- 
brium, how it has not already tottered to its inevitable fall. The 
plan of the Christian is the everlasting arms, filling broad round 
immensity, and upholding all ; the pervading spirit breathing order 
and beauty, life and knowledge, into his creation ; the voice of 
inexpressible majesty, eternally uttering forth not words but 
things. Manseeks his Father. How shall he discover Him but by 
the family likeness. No bruteover whom he proudly claims dom- 
inion as rightful lord. No sum of material forces, powerful, subtle, 
far reaching though they be, no combinations of matter the most 
precious that earth can offer or the heavens in star-dust shower 
down, shall dare to call him son. “ Bring forth,” he cries to the 
man of evolution, “that which ig infinitely potential, and display 
the potentiality before my eyes, that I may see therein the 
likeness to my own immortal cravings.” Butthe man of theories 
can show nothing that has not already been rejected. He displays 
an infinite series of lesser existences, the whole sum of which 
cannot equal that of the human mind which interrogates him; 
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he cannot reveal the Creater, who is the true, the logical, the 
only efficient cause of the less ; the Infinite Mind, from which 
finite intelligence has been deriving its increase in knowledge ; 
the Infinite Heart, sole imaginable source of the world’s goodness 
and beauty and love ; the Infinite Life which, like the starry 
heavens in the dark waters, finds its reflection in the true man’s 
aspirations after immortality. 

Where a false science fails Christianity succeeds. Turning 
over the pages of the Sacred Record, she exhibits the genealogy 
of the human race, and lays her finger on the place where it 1s 
written of its second Father, “ which was the son of Adam, which 
was the Son of God.” A pierced hand, once phenomenal on earth, 
now witnessed only by the soul that pierces the phenomenal veil, 
takes the new-found heir, the son of right royal lineage, and leads 
him to the object of his search. There, above all the babbling of 
little sordid, dust-embracing souls, who are striving to fill the 
earth with their discordant noises, there rises on earth itself and 
through all realms of space, upwards to the throne of God, the 


” 
! 


child’s acknowledgment “ Our Father, which art in heaven 


STATEMENT AND REFUTATION OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


1. Within historic time notable and lasting changes have 
taken place in the aspect and habits of animals and plants under 
climatic conditions or human cultivation. 

Answer.—Such variations of species in historic time are rare 
exceptions; the rule being that like produces like. Historic 
records extending 4,000 years into the past combine with 
ordinary experience in attesting the general fixity not only of 
species but of numerous so-called varieties. Under restored 
climatic conditions and on the withdrawal of human superinten- 
dence accidental varieties revert to the original type. 

2. In geological time, animal and plant life appear generally 
in the order of ascending forms, presenting in many instances 
very complete series, the members of which are but slightly 
differentiated from each other. 

Answer.—While in geological time there is visible a generally 
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ascending scale of life, in harmony with the Mosaic record, that 
scale is altogether deficient in the continuity which the evolu- 
tionist desiderates. The continuity is broken by the permanence 
of many types remaining unchanged through long periods ; by 
sudden disturbances occasioning the extinction of certain types 
and necessitating a new creation ; by the absence in what are 
called perfect series of minutely differentiated forms, which are 
necessary to bring the distinct grades of the series into relation 
to each other; by innumerable abrupt transitions in the 
history of almost all families of fossil animals; and by numerous 
instances of degradation of type. 

3. Reasoning analogically from varietal changes in historic 
time, it follows that the higher forms of geological time were 
gradually produced from or evolved out of the lower. 

Answer.—This analogical argument is minimized by the 
elimination of instances in historic time due to the superinten- 
dence of man, which was entirely wanting in the geological ages. 
It is further reduced by the fact that paleontology reveals the 
continued existence of certain unchanged types through many 
widely differing climatic conditions. There is therefore no tittle 
of evidence for the derivation of all the higher forms of animal 
and vegetable life from the lower. 

4. Hence it follows that there has been no creation of distinet 
genera and species, inasmuch as no limit can be set to the 
progress of such evolution. 

Answer.—In asserting that there has been no creation of 
genus and species the evolutionist, arguing upon a principle of 
causality which his science does not afford, confounds succession 
with causality, contradicts all experience by making the less the 
cause of the greater, sets at naught the analogies of life in 
historic time, and ignores the glaring discrepancies between his 
theory and the geological record. 

5. Man belongs to the animal kingdom, and, as such, must take 
his place in the history of evolution. 

Answer.—It is admitted that by his physical organization man 
belongs to the animal kingdom, but denied that any evidence 
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has been adduced from the remains of prehistoric man, from a 
comparison of man’s structure with that of other existing mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, or from paleeontology, to support the 
theory of his evolution from the lower animals. 

6. The mental, moral, emotional, and other powers of man’s 
so-called spiritual nature, by which he is supposed to differ from 
the brutes, are found to have analogies among the lower animals 
and the inference to be drawn from such analogies is that these 
powers of man are the results of evolution, an inference which 
is justified by the history of the development of culture. 


Answer.—Some characteristics of man’s spiritual nature find 
analogies in the brute creation. But these characteristics in 
animals are either instincts, which .are unimprovable, and 
frequently appear in inverse ratio to the development of the 
animal, or results of human companionship and training, which, 
though transmitted in some cases, lead to no gradual improve- 
ment of the race. The beast has no history, while that of man, 
so far from favoring the evolution of his spiritual nature, tells 
directly against it. Animal instinct is itself inexplicable, save 
on the basis of the Theist’s belief of an all-pervading soul distinct 
from the material universe. 

7. Hence it follows that the higher powers of man have no 
right to the name spiritual, as if their origin were distinct from 
that of the matter and vital forces with which biology is con- 
cerned. 

Answer.—There are elements in man’s consciousness and 
instincts of his nature, metaphysical, moral, esthetic, and religious, 
which transcend all sense perception, and cannot be shewn to have 
derived their existence from any results of observation or arguments 
of expediency. These, therefore, have a right to be called spiri- 
tual, inasmuch as they are not of physical origin. 

8. Psychology being thus reduced to physiology, and it being 
shewn that man possesses no element of nature that may be called 
spiritual in contradistinction to the physical, it is evident that, 
even supposing gratuitously the existence of an infinite spiritual 
being, man has no faculty by which he may apprehend him. 
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Answer.—Psychology cannot be reduced to physiology without 
eliminating some of its most important elements and confounding 
the physical basis of thought with thought itself. By the 
spiritual nature of man, already established and universally 
attested, he is able, on the principle of like drawing to like, to 
apprehend the spiritual world, if he may not comprehend it, and 
to cognize the source of all life and being, physical and spiritual, 
which is God. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


MORAL INFLUENCE THEORY OF CHRIST’S DEATH. 


SCRIPTURE teaches that deliverance from sin is only through 
Jesus Christ: “There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” This is not denied by 
any who receive the Bible as the Word of God; scarcely by any 
who wish to bear the Christian name. But not less definitely 
does Scripture teach that salvation is through the death of 
Christ, and that His priestly office is as necessary as His pro- 
phetical and kingly offices. “He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him and with His stripes we are healed.” “He 
gave His life a ransom for many.” “ We have redemption through 
His blood, even the forgiveness of our sins.” “ He washed us from 
our sins in His own blood.” Thus Scripture speaks in many 
places; and those who should deny what inspiration so clearly 
and emphatically teaches would render their title to the Christian 
name more than doubtful. 

But, further, the Word of God in some measure enables us to 
see why the death of Christ is required and how it accomplishes 
its end; and whilst we must not seek to be wise above what is 
written, neither must we, under plea of humility, refuse to 
accept the light which revelation sheds upon this great question. 
Above all, we must not contravene Scripture by theories of our 
own ; theories, perhaps, which would make the death of Christ 
of none effect. 

The vast importance of all that relates to the atonement lays 
upon us the duty of seeking with great earnestness to learn the 
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mind of the Spirit regarding it. We here touch the very heart 
of the Gospel, and our error will not be trivial should we substi- 
tute our own philosophy for the teaching of revelation. It is 
little, comparatively, that theological science shall suffer; but 
should men inquiring the way to heaven receive misleading 
instructions, the evil will be momentous. 


It is impossible that in the brief limits of a single lecture I 
should give any adequate account of the opinions which have 
been held touching the nature of the Lord’s death, and the way 
in which it stands related to our salvation. 


I am not to speak of the Socinian view, which holds that we 
are saved rather by the teaching and the example of Christ than 
by the shedding of His blood. I have to deal with those who admit 
that the death of Christ is required to the integrity of His work, 
and who are not unwilling to speak of redemption as through His 
sufferings. 

The theory which at present is loudly demanding to be heard 
is that known to theology as the Moral Influence Theory. It is 
represented by such writers as F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robert- 
son, Drs. Bushnelland John Young. It is prominent in period- 
ical literature, and is heard from pulpits not a few on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

This theory maintains that the only design of Godin the work 
of Christ is to set men free from the bondage of sin, and restore 
them to holiness. Christ came to effect the reformation of char- 
acter, and this alone. By His death He acquired power to do 
this. Men see in His sufferings the crowning evidence of His 
love ; for so intentis He upon saving them that He submits to 
any pains and sorrows that may overtake Him in His benevolent 
mission. He is not appointed to suffer in order to vindicate the 
righteousness of God—to satisfy His justice—in the saving of 
sinners ; but the work He will do necessarily subjects Him to the 
greatest sufferings. “ He came into collision with the world’s evil, 
and He bore the penalty of that daring. He approached the 
whirling wheel and was torn in pieces. He laid His hand upon 
the cockatrice’s den and its fangs pierced Him. He put His 
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naked foot upon the serpent’s head and crushed it, but the fang 
went into Hisheel.” Beholding the matchless love revealed in 
the sacrifice of the Cross, and seeing in this awful tragedy the 
wickedness of sin, menare led to repentance and a new life. The 
gracious Saviour, invested with the moral influence of His mar- 
velous benevolence, thus attested by His passion, gains power 
over human souls, such as could not have been otherwise 
acquired ; and His teaching and example have their authority 
immensely re-inforced. When men look at His completed 
course, His holy life, His pure and heavenly doctrine, His 
miracles of mercy, His steadfastness in the presence of danger, 
His death incurred by His perfect benevolence, and His utter 
opposition to sin, ana see the whole glorified in His resurrection 
there emerges a moral power which has no parallel, and the effects 
of which on human life and character are correspondingly great. 
He is thus “ perfected” for His work of redeeming men, and is 
“lifted up that He may draw all men unto Himself.” This 
theory denies that the sufferings of Christ have any such relation 
to sin as to make them expiatory, or any such relation to the 
divine justice as to warrant us in speaking of them asa satisfac- 
tion to it. Expiation, the theory holds, is not necessary in order 
to forgiveness, because there is not in God any principle of vindi- 
catory justice such as to require that expiation should be made. 
The ascribing to God of such principle is, we are assured, the 
mpwrov pevdoc in the popular conception of atonement. God does of 
course hate sin, and He will not treat sinners asif they were 
righteous, but if men are only willing to repent and turn from 
sin the justice of God does not require that any account should 
be taken of the past. The connection between sin and suffer- 
ing is indissoluble, but this connection is not due to any vindi- 
catory function of justice, but solely to the laws of natural 
consequence. Moral law stands on the same ground as physical 
law. “Justice is a fixed principle of order, as truly as the laws 
of the heavenly bodies.” Accordingly, if the sinner turns from 
his evil way he escapes the consequences of continued trans- 
gression, as men escape evils and sufferings by having respect to 
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the established physical order—by withdrawing from situations 
in which these laws would operate to theirinjury. “The wages 
of sin is death,” and nothing can prevent the sinner from receiv- 
ing his wages; but let him, persuaded by the marvelous love 
and sacrifice of Christ, cease to sin, and he shall be no longer in 
the territory over which death has sway. Without repentance 
and a new life there can be no forgiveness, no salvation, but 
_ wherever these are found, God, from His very nature, hastens to 
forgive and to receive into favour; and we do injury to the 
divine character by supposing that any atonement—any com- 
pensation to justice—any expiation is required. If God can but 
accomplish the extinction of evil in the sinner, nothing more is 
sought by Him, andthe “reconciliation ” to be effected is wholly 
on our part. The strongest things are said against the usual 
conception of justice in God as demanding expiation, and we are 
told that our theology ascribes to God a principle, a feeling, 
which in man would be highly censurable—the principle of 
revenge. Surely it is said, God is more benevolent than we, and if 
a good man is glad to forgive an injury as soon as it is repented 
of God will not do less. 

If you fail to mark any essential difference between this 
theory and the Socinian view of the work of Christ I shall not 
be greatly surprised. They may perhaps be said to differ in this, 
that while Socinianism made little reference to the death of 
Christ, unless when it spoke of His doctrine as sealed with His 
blood ; this theory regards His death as the irresistible demon- 
stration of His love—as the crowning appeal by which He breaks 
and melts the sinner’s heart. It has the advantage of Socinianism 
in approaching to a correct interpretation of many passages of 
Scripture, but its essential identity with the view of Abelard 
and the Socinians cannot be denied. 

In accordance with the Moral Influence Theory we are not 
surprised to hear it asserted that “what we call the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ is nothing strange as regards the principle of 
it; no superlative, unexampled, and, therefore, unintelligible 
grace. It only does and suffers, and comes into substitution 
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for, just what any and all love will, according to its degree.” 
We find the very same vicariousness in the case of all who have 
toiled and suffered for the benefit of others. If Paul was “in 
labors abundant and in deaths oft” his whole experience was 
vicarious, and he was filling up what was lacking of the suffer- 
ings of Christ for the Church. He was a Saviour in the same 
sense as his Master, though in a lower degree. N ay, when the 
mother watches over her child, bears all its pains and sicknesses 
on her feeling, is stung more bitterly by its wrongs than is the 
child itself, her whole action is vicarious. Let the sufferings of 
Christ, therefore, be called vicarious, but remember that you do 
not designate in them anything which is not found in all labor 
done and sufferings endured for the sake of others, at the instance 
of love. It isa mistake to suppose that the Father and the 
Spirit are not in vicarious suffering equally with the Son. Ina 
universe where sympathy and help are needed, no good being— 
no unselfish being can be found otherwise than in vicarious 
action. The law of love demands it of all. 

With regard to this theory of Christ’s death we remark that 
it contains an important element of truth. It rightly affirms 
that the spectacle of the Just One suffering for the unjust, suf- 
fering because His love led Him to suffer, is intended to produce 
upon the mind of the sinner a powerful impression against gin 
and in favour of holiness. Nor can we conceive any object of 
contemplation fitted to produce an equal impression. Minds 
which are not entirely given up to wickedness cannot fail to be 
moved when they witness the sorrow and agony of Him who 
comes to seek and save the lost, who endures the contradiction 
of sinners against Himself, and who, because He will not aban- 
don the work of love, accepts the cross with all its shame and 
agony. Men will “look upon Him whom they have pierced 
and mourn for Him.” They will say—what a tremendous evil 
sin must be when Divine Love thus labors and suffers to put it 
away! How precious the salvation of the soul when He who 
knows its worth, and sees what awaits it in eternity, deems it 
worth delivering at such cost. We might harden ourselves 
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against all threats, maledictions of law, but how can we resist 
this appeal of love? We see that God is love, that Christ is 
love, and that we have been sinning against a Benefactor infinitely 
gracious and good. Vanquished by love we are no longer rebels, 
put yield grateful homage to Him who is entitled to reign over us. 

There is, therefore, no fault to find with the Moral Influence 
Theory in what it affirms as to the Lord’s sufferings being 
designed and fitted to affect the human heart; for it is a familiar 
experience that minds which remain insensible and obdurate when 
plied by considerations of self-interest and duty, are overcome 
and subdued by the appeal of suffering love. But the view of 
Christ’s death which regards it as the expiation of guilt is not 
less powerful as an appeal to the sinner. Nay, itis more pow- 
erful—very much more powerful, for, as has been truly observed, 
«Tt is unquestionably a law of human nature that, while tragic 
suffering, voluntarily incurred in fidelity to high principle and out 
of unquenchable love for us, in order to remove obstacles to our 
well-being exterior to ourselves, has more power over the depths 
of the human heart than any other conceivable thing; on the 
other hand, such suffering, intentionally gotten up with the de- 
sign of producing a pathetic effect upon us,—not as a necessary 
incident of a work for us, but asa calculated part of a work wpon 
us—necessarily defeats itself and excites disgust.” Such suffering 
is too dramatic, too unreal, to accomplish its end. 

The Westminster Confession says: “The Lord Jesus by His 
perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself, which He through the 
eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully satisfied the 
justice of His Father, and purchased not only reconciliation, 
but an everlasting inheritance in the Kingdom of Heaven for all 
those whom the Father hath given unto Him.” The xxxi. Article 
of the Church of England says: “The offering of Christ once 
made is that perfect redemption, propitiation and satisfaction for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual ; and there 
is none other satisfaction for sins but that alone.” 

The Augsburg Confession says: “Christus sua morte pro 
nostris peccatis satisfecit.” The Council of Trent says: “Jesus 
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Christus cum essemus inimici, propter nimiam caritatem qua 
dilexit nos, sua sanctissima passione in ligno crucis justificationem 
meruit, et pro nobis Deo Patri satisfecit.” Here there ig 
a clear issue between the Moral Influence Theory and the 
doctrine held both by Protestants and Roman Catholics. The 
former regards the death of Christ as designed solely to produce 
an impression upon the mind of the sinner ; the latter holds that 
the sufferings of Christ are expiatory and propitiatory—that they 
produce an effect terminating upon God. The common view 
does not ignore the effect of Christ’s death in the impression 
which it naturally makes upon the mind and heart of individual 
sinners ; nor, again, its effect in connection with the general 
interests of God’s moral government in deterring from sin and 
confirming in obedience, by the manifestation at once of the 
Justice and righteousness of God and of His unbounded love ; 
but it names before everything, as the direct and primary end 
contemplated im the sacrifice of Christ, the satisfying of divine 
justice by the expiation of sin; and it maintains that any view 
of Christ’s work which fails to provide for this latter end will 
miscarry in regard to the former, The question then—we muy 
thus put it—is between the purely subjective view of the atone- 
ment, and the view which makes it objective also. 

If we can prove by Scripture that the death of Christ has im- 
mediate bearings upon the character and government of God— 
that it expiates guilt, that itisa propitiation, that it vindicates the 
Justice of God while He pardons and accepts the sinner—then 
the Moral Theory is overthrown; for this theory allows of no 
effect immediately contemplated by the sufferings of the Lord 
but their effect upon us, in persuading us to believe upon Christ 
and be saved. It is angry with every approach to the opinion 
that there is anything in God, or His Government, rendering 
it necessary that sin should be expiated by suffering, 

I proceed to illustrate the following positions ; 

1. Sin on its own account deserves to be punished. This is the 
teaching of Scripture, and to this conscience at once assents, 
There may be considerations connected with the Government of 

H 
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God over the world and over the universe, which demand the 
punishment of sin; but the position here taken is that sin in 
itself, because of its own nature, merits punishment. This pro- 
position may be almost termed self-evident, for it will not be dis- 
puted except by those who so conceive of sin as to take from it 
the character of sin. If men are without moral freedom, if their 
character and acts are entirely moulded by their environments, 
they are not of course responsible, and they cannot be justly 
punished for anything. But all who believe that men are moral 
beings must admit that a necessary corollary is the punish- 
ableness of sin. “ They who commit such things are worthy of 
death.” It is a “ righteous thing to recompense tribulation” to 
wicked men. The conscience in proportion to its fidelity recog- 
nizes and is impressed by the truth here stated; and when men 
are awakened to a true sense of sin it is clear to them as day. 

2. Accordingly, God, who is the just Ruler of the Universe, 
has threatened to punish sin, and will certainly do so, That 
God has threatened to punish sin—all sin—is known to every 
reader of the Bible. The passages are so numerous that it is 
difficult to select: “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” “The Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a 
jealous God.” “TI will not justify the wicked.” “ Be sure thy sin 
shall find thee out.” “The soul that sinneth it shall die.” “Accord- 
ing to their deeds, accordingly He will repay.” “God will bring 
every work into judgment with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or whether it be evil.” “ God is jealous, and the Lord re- 
venges and is furious; the Lord will take vengeance on His adver- 
garies and He reserveth wrath for His enemies.” The anthro- 
popathic character of this passage only serves to emphasize the 
calm, unalterable determination of God to punish sin. From the 
New Testament, which not less clearly or in less awful words 
declares the judgment of God upon all transgression and sin, I 
set down the following passages: “God will render to every man 
according to his works.” ‘The wages of sin is death.” “Sin 
entered into the world and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” “The sting of death is sin.” 
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“Sin when it is finished bringeth forth death.” “Everyone shall 
receive the things done in his body according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.” “The dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works.” 

God has threatened to punish sin, and He will punish it 
because it is right that He should do so; He would not be God 
could He deal otherwise with sin. His opposition to it arises 
necessarily out of His nature, and must not be thought of as a 
thing of will in distinction from nature. Hence He is called a 
“ consuming fire,” to indicate that He can no more tolerate sin 
than fire can spare the combustible material within its reach. 
Hence the frequency with which, in laying down the law of cere- 
monial purification, He is declared to be “holy.” “ Be ye holy for 
I am holy.” Let attention be fixed upon this point. Let no one 
suppose that the denunciations of punishment of vengeance 
are arbitrary; or that, having served the purpose of restraining 
transgression amongst the mass of men, they will not be strictly 
executed upon individual transgressors. God who is holy, 
must be unchangeably, eternally, in opposition to all sin; and if 
anyone would wish it to be otherwise he takes part with sin 
against God—His heart is not right before God. 

At this point many seek to introduce confusion by denying the 
validity of the conception of justice as ordinarily ascribed to God. 
Justice, they allege, is merely a modification of benevolence, 
which last term sums up the moral character of God, There is 
no reason, therefore, in the justice of God, as if it were an irredu- 
cible attribute, why sin should ever be visited with penalty. If 
God sees fit He can forgive His enemies freely, just as any ruler 
may exercise executive clemency, or as any man may forgive a 
personal injury. We must not venture to tie up the hands of 
the Supreme Ruler—the Judge of all the earth—and refuse to 
Him a power which it is competent to all His creatures to 
exercise—nay, which, in many cases, it ig equally their duty and 
their privilege to use. “If,” says Socinus, “we could but get rid 
of this justice, even if we had no other proof, that human fiction 
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of Christ’s satisfaction would be thoroughly exposed and would 
vanish.” 

Now it cannot be shewn that justice is a modification of bene- 
volence or of anything else. The attribute of justice is no 
more resolvable into benevolence than benevolence is resol- 
vable into justice. Such isthe common judgment of mankind, as 
attested by their language in all cases where there is no special 
theory to be supported. Justice, as well as benevolence, enters 
into our conception of moral excellence ; and both attributes are 
found in perfection in God. 

Analogies taken here from the case of private persons, who 
may and should forgive, and from rulers, who may warrantably 
exercise clemency, are really nothing to the purpose. For no man 
and no government is charged with the duty of upholding jus- 
tice as such. This belongs to the Governor of the universe, and 
to Him alone; and whilst governments and individuals should 
act justly—should act rightly—they cannot become the adequate 
executive of the moral law. It is not pessible that any creature 
should have such function. Morality is doubtless the same 
thing in God as in the creature, but only in limited measure can 
any creature become God’s lieutenant. We reject, therefore, the 
argument that because men may and should in many cases 
exercise a gratuitous forgiveness, justice in God interposes no 
obstacle to His pardoning without compensation, without expla- 
tion, without atonement. 

But here the argument simply turns upon the meaning of 
Scripture, God has said that He will visit sin—all sin—with 
penalty. If, therefore, He cannot lie, sin will receive its due. 
There is no possibility of escaping the conclusion, except by call- 
ing in question God’s veracity ; and “let God be true and every 
man a liar.” Nor is it anything to the purpose to cite passages 
in which God promises to forgive sin—to forgive freely—to for- 
give whenever repentance takes place. All such passages pre- 
suppose the remedial dispensation—the intervention of the 
Redeemer in our behalf. No promise is spoken, no portion of 
revelation given, except in connection with the scheme of grace ; 
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and the entire form and substance of the divine communications 
to sinful man are based upon and imply the work of Jesus 
Christ. It is no argument, therefore, against the necessity of 
explation to quote passages in which the promise of pardon is 
extended to all who repent and forsake their sins. But should 
any one count it too daring to affirm that God cannot forgive 
without atonement, should he think that our knowledge of the 
necessary Claims of justice at the hands of the Supreme Ruler 
is too imperfect to warrant such an assertion—he can at least 
recognize the force of the argument from the divine truth- 
fulness; for in multitudes of places God declares that He 
will punish sin. 

3. By His death the Lord Jesus Christ, as our substitute, 
made expiation of sin. 

This is the main proposition which we seek to establish. If 
the death of Christ is expiatory, the objective view of the atone- 
ment is established. His death is not merely an appeal to the 
sinner but has such bearing upon the character and government 
of God as to lay the foundation for the forgiveness of sin, when- 
ever the merits of Christ are appropriated. 

It is not necessary that I should here explain accurately, and 
mark the distinction between such terms as explation, propitia- 
tion, atonement, redemption, satisfaction. They are all found 
in Scripture as applied to the work of Christ, except the last. 
When sin itself is contemplated as the object of Christ’s work it 
is said to be expiated, that is, its guilt is removed. When God 
is the object we use the term propitiation. God is propitiated 
when His judicial displeasure is averted. The same Greek term is 
used in both cases (iiacceaGa, aornpiov). Redemption is the deliver- 
ance of the sinner; his deliverance from ruin by the payment 
ofa “ransom.” It may denote deliverance merely, without 
reference to ransom ; but in this application of it a ransom is paid, 
“we have redemption through His blood.” The English word 
atonement, in the etymological and primary sense of it, is equiv- 
alent to “reconciliation,” and is so used in Romans v. 7. “ By 
whom we have now received the atonement.” In theological 
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speech it means nearly the same as propitiation ; it denotes that 
which so covers or expiates sin that God and the sinner are 
brought together. Reconciliation is effected. 

The term satisfaction as used by divines is wider than any 
of the other terms. It embraces both the active and the passive 
obedience of Christ. So far as the latter is referred to it need 
not be distinguished from propitiation. But at this stage of our 
argument, and in connection with the term, I wish to correct a 
misapprehension sometimes entertained. Not unfrequently the 
common doctrine of the atonement is charged with the odious- 
ness of representing God as pleased with suffering in itself—so 
pleased with it that He will not grant remission unless the due 
amount of it is forthcoming. Robertson of Brighton does not 
think it unfair, or in bad taste, to say that we make God a Shy- 
lock, who will have his pound of flesh. In the minds of igno- 
rant persons the term satisfaction may seem to countenance this 
misconception. Ido not need to explain to you that it is not, 
and has not been, so understood; and that it is inexcusable to 
charge the doctrine of the Church with representing Him “ who 
only is good” as delighting in the sufferings whereby sin is 
expiated, Are we here dealing, may I not ask, with a miscon- 
ception or a slander? Can any intelligent person have read any 
accredited exposition of the doctrine and not know that for God to 
be pleased with suffering, as such, is one thing, and for God, as 
the fountain and guardian of justice and law, to require that sin 
shall be visited with its penalty, is quite another thing? Earthly 
analogies might shield the doctrine from any such injurious 
imputation. Are the legislators and the judges who decree retribu- 
tion for the malefactor without sympathy? Has not many a 
judge pronounced the death-sentence with tears streaming from 
his eyes? But we should know that nothing is higher than jus- 
tice—nothing must supersede it—in its own sphere ; and that the 
sympathy, the tender-heartedness, which would hinder its action 
is certainly not holiness. Rather is it infirmity from which per- 
fect sanctification will set the good man free. On such a theme 
it is easy by strong appeals to the sensibility to raise such a 
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tumult of passion in our poor, weak minds that both reason and 
conscience shall be overpowered, and that we shall be utterly 
unable even to listen to the Word of God. Is this the state of 
mind in which the light of holy truth is most likely to irradiate 
our path ? Were I to address you as students of philosophy, I 
would say : preserve moderation of fieling if you would rightly 
estimate the elements of truth and duty. But, surely, as Christian 
theologians, we should know that the disordered feelings of a sin- 
ful nature cannot be our guide in estimating the desert of sin, or 
determining how God should treat it. Probably our understand- 
ing were inadequate to sucha task, even were our feelings holy ; 
as it 1s, we can but listen with silent awe to the voice of God 
addressing us in His Word. 

I have been anxious to speak distinctly upon this point, 
because no objection to the Scripture doctrine of expiation ig 
urged with greater popular effect, or is more frequently and 
unscrupulously employed. It is affirmed that morality in God 
must be the same as in His creatures; that He is not lesg 
tender and compassionate than men, but infinitely more ; that he 
is not the slave of any attribute, such as justice, but, as Lord of 
all, free to pardon unconditionally, whenever He desires. And 
thus it is forgotten that justice and holiness are not less essential 
to God than mercy, and that no one attribute of His can ever be 
illustrated at the expense of another. 

Before presenting the proof of the position laid down as to the 
expiation of sin by the Lord’s death, it may be well to obviate 
another misconception of the Church’s doctrine, and especially of 
that doctrine as held and taught in the Calvinistic branches of 
the Church. It is often alleged that we represent the guantwm 
of the Lord’s sufferings as proportioned to the number to be saved 
by Him; so that had fewer been saved, His sufferings would 
have been less, and had more been saved His sufferings must 
have been greater; He endured precisely what the redeemed 
must have endured had they borne their own guilt. This gross 
conception, which confounds a judicial with a pecuniary com- 
pensation or satisfaction, is frequently declared by opponents of 
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ex)iation to be the doctrine of the Church. You are well aware 
that it is not so, and that our theology carefully guards against 
any possibility of so construing the death of Christ. Dr. Hodge 
writes : “It is a gross misconception of the Augustinian doctrine 
to say that it teaches that Christ suffered so much for so many ; 
that He would have suffered more had more been included in the 
purpose of salvation. This is not the doctrine of any church on 
earth, and never has been. What was sufficient for one was 
sufficient for all. Nothing less than the light and heat of the 
sun is sufficient for any plant or animal. But what is absolutely 
necessary for each is abundantly sufficient for the infinite num- 
ber and variety of plants and animals which fill the earth. All 
that Christ did and suffered would have been necessary had only 
one human soul been the object of redemption; and nothing 
different and nothing more wonld have been required had every 
child of Adam been saved through His blood.” There is litle 
prospect of ignorant and unscrupulous men ceasing to misrepre- 
sent the opinions to which they are opposed, and all that can be 
done is to embrace every legitimate opportunity of exposing 
their misrepresentations and of stating the truth. 

Still further, the doctrine which we propose to establish does 
not imply that God is naturally hostile to sinners, and needs to 
be propitiated and won to clemency by the sufferings of His 
Son. This, also, Socinians have charged upon the doctrine of 
expiation, and the charge is being repeated with great emphasis 
and passion by the advanced broad school of our own day. They 
tell us that God is love, that He delights to exercise mercy, and 
that no greater injury can be done to the character of the Hea- 
venly Father than to conceive, as our doctrine does, a change in 
the divine disposition towards men effected by the intervention 
of the Redeemer. Here again we must say that no church on 
earth has ever held the opinion repudiated. We admit, however, 
that incautious passages in certain popular works, or in spoken 
discourses, may have given a pretext for the reproaches. 

Let it, then, be distinctly understood that we regard the gift 
of Christ—redemption in all that appertains to it—as originating 
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in the infinite love of God. He cannot love us more on account 
of the Redeemer’s work than He did from the beginning. The 
love of the Father, of the Son and of the Holy Spirit is one and 
equal, for God is one. We put far away from us the conception 
that the Father, concerned for the claims of justice alone, is bent 
upon our destruction, and that by the plea of His inexpressible 
sufferings one who is more tender and loving than He persuades 
Him to regard us with pity. Even the words which express 
such a thought must be uttered with apology 

But if this conception has no place in theology, is injurious to 
the divine character and abhorrent to true piety, it nevertheless 
must be asserted that there is areason in God Himself—in what 
He is—why expiation or atonement should precede the forgive- 
ness of sins. God must be “just” while He “ justifies the 
ungodly.” It is not arbitrarily that “death” has been denounced 
as the penalty of transgression. It is right that death should 
be the penalty; and hence both the justice and the veracity of 
God now demand that sin shall be visited with its due, either in 
the person of the sinner or in that of his substitute. 

We now proceed to offer some direct scriptural evidence for 
the oljective character of the Atonement. We wish to shew 
that it produces effects terminating upon God ; and that it is no 
adequate view which conceives it merely in its swhjective effect 
upon man. It lays inrighteousness a foundation for the believer's 
justification, even while the constraining power of the love which 
made expiation, which suffered in the garden and on the cross, is 
felt beyond every other appeal. 

1. The sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ are rendered by 
Him in the character of Priest ; and the work of a priest always 
has respect to God, and terminates upon God. That Christ is 
a priest, and that He offered Himself a sacrifice to God for the 
pardon and cleansing of His people, are very distinctly and fully 
taught in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In ch. i. 3 it is said, 
“when He had by Himself purged our sins, He sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.” This is the first intimation 
in the Epistle of priestly work, but the reference to His death 
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might not be recognized had we not other passages more explicit. 
In ch. v. His appointment as priest—High-priest—is formally 
declared : “ Every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins. ...No man taketh this honour unto him- 
self but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. So also Christ 
glorified not Himself to be made an high priest, but He that said 
unto Him, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee. 
As He saith also in another place, Thou art a priest forever 
after the order of Melchisedec.” 

If Scripture can be appealed to in proof of any position, the 
priesthood of Christ is a true and real priesthood. Melchisedec 
and the priests of Aaron’s order, equally, find their antitype in 
Him. He, indeed, is the one, true Priest ; for all other priests 
“served only unto the example and shadow of heavenly things.” 
Being ordained a priest, He performs the duties of His office. 
Not only does He, through experience of suffering, acquire a 
perfect sympathy with us, so that He can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but He does what is most character- 
istic of the priest, He offers sacrifice for sins. “He needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for Hig 
own sins and then for the people’s ; for this He did once (once 
for all) when He offered wp Himself.” He is both the Priest 
and the Victim ; and surely the sacrifice is not less really such 
because it is of transcendent value. In ch. viii. we are told that 
He is a “minister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, 
which the Lord pitched and not men. For every high priest is 
ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of necessity 
that this man have somewhat also to offer.” And in the 9th ch., 
“ But Christ being come an high priest of good things to come, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands 
Soe neither by the blood of goats and of calves, but by His own 
blood He entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
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Christ who, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Himself without 
spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God.” Since “ without shedding of blood there is no 
remission,” Christ’s blood was shed ; and thus “ the heavenly 
things were purified with better sacrifices ” than those of the law. 
“He hath appeared once in the end of the world to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” He has been “ once offered to 
bear the sins of many.” The 10th ch. tells us that what the 
blood of bulls and goats could not effect—the taking away of 
sin—has been accomplished by the sacrifice of Christ. Believers 
have their “ conscience purged,” their “ sins taken away,” they 
are “ sanctified,” “ perfected,” and “ have boldness to enter into 
the hohest, by the blood of Jesus.” Thus Christ has finished 
His work of expiation, and now “ there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins.” 

We cannot examine in detail these statements assertory of 
the sacrificial and expiatory character of the Lord’s death, but 
certainly they warrant us in saying that all that was typified by 
the sacrifices under the law was really and truly effected by 
the sufferings and death of Christ. Unless we take the ground 
that the epistle to the Hebrews contains no reliable exposition of 
doctrine, but is occupied with fanciful application of the Old 
Testament, we must hold that the reality of the priesthood 
and propitiation of the Son of God is abundantly established. 

In order rightly to understand these statements it is neces- 
sary to take with us the true conception of sacrifice, of offering for 
sin, as given in the Old Testament. This conception, lodged in 
the mind of the Church from the beginning of its history and 
rendered exceedingly distinct by the Mosaic Economy, must 
certainly be applied to the sacrifice of the Saviour. Rationalism 
could not venture a more reckless statement than when it 
alleges that, if we would understand aright the sacrifice of Christ, 
we must, as nearly as possible, reverse the ideas which the Jew- 
ish dispensation taught men to entertain regarding sacrifice 
(Behr). Jowett could not contradict the Epistle to the Hebrews 
more explicitly than when he says: “The death of Christ was 
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not a sacrifice in the Levitical sense.” The old economy 
was from God, and its fundamental religious and ethical concep- 
tions cannot be at variance with the new economy. Moreover, 
the divine wisdom, by means of the ritual and ceremonial of Old 
Testament worship, was preparing moulds into which the Chris- 
tian doctrines might be put. We affirm, then, that the expia- 
tory nature of sacrifice is taught in the law as clearly as possi- 
ble. In the case of all bleeding sacrifices, whether for indivi- 
duals or the congregation, the hand is laid upon the victim’s 
head, to signify that it becomes the representative of the offerer 
and that his guilt is transferred to it, It is slain, to signify 
that the original sentence of death pronounced against sin has 
been accomplished. The sacrifice is “accepted” to “ make atone- 
ment” for the offerer. “For the life of all flesh is in the blood, 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement 
for your soul, for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for 
the soul.” (Lev. xvii. 11). “On the great day of atonement, 
when the most exact representation the ancient worship could 
offer of the all-perfect atonement of Christ was given, the blood 
was taken into the Holy of Holies itself, and sprinkled upon the 
Capporeth. This brought the blood which had thus vicariously 
discharged the penalty incurred by the worshipper into imme- 
diate contact with God. It signified that the vicarious satisfac- 
tion was accepted, and that in each case the soul-bearing blood 
of the victim avails to cover from the judicial sight of God the 
sins of the offerer.” (Hodge A. A.) How strikingly also, are the 
imputation of sin and its removal signified when, of two goats, 
one chosen by lot is slain, avd the other is sent into the wilder- 
ness: “And Aaron shall lay his hand upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions and all their sins, putting 
them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away by the 
hand of a fit man into the wilderness; and the goat shall bear 
upon him all their iniquities, into a land not inhabited.” (Lev. xvi. 
21, 22.) “Unless the obvious meaning of Scripture must give 
way to our theory, this cannot represent merely the removal of 
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sin by sanctification, or the surrender to the service of God of 
those atoned for, an expression of their sense of gratitude, obliga- 
tion and dependence.” (Maurice). The Hebrew word rendered 
“atone ” in our English Version, the Septuagint translates by 
iAdoxeodar and the Vulgate by propitiare, expiare, dimittere. 
Whether the radical meaning of the verb is to “wipe out” or 
*< to cover” the sense of atonement, as understood theologically, 
is too well established to be contested. It were waste of time 
here to expend criticism upon the point. 

We have to say, then, that the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, read in the light of the Old Testament, cannot be 
mistaken. The death of Christ, His sacrifice, so “hides” or 
*‘ covers ” sin from the eyes of God that He takes no account of 
it against the sinner. The penalty has been borne by the 
sinner’s Substitute. This is the conclusion to which the exam- 
ination of the Epistle itself, even without reference to the history 
of sacrifice as ordained by God, would certainly lead us. As 
our great High Priest is appointed by God, so He “ offers up 
Himself” to God: “Through the Eternal Spirit He hath offered 
Himself without spot to God.” He mediates the “new covenant 
for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first 
covenant.” There must of necessity be His death, that the 
covenant under which we receive the ‘eternal inheritance ” 
may be valid. He hath appeared “to bear the sins of many” 
and “to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” Believers, 
consequently, have now “boldness to enter into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way which He hath 
consecrated for us.” And when we turn to the Old Testament 
law of sacrifice, and find how clearly the ideas of substitution or 
vicariousness, of penal suffering, of expiation and propitiation 
are connected with offerings for sin, we see that scripture in both 
Testaments is irrevocably committed to an atonement which 
affects God as well as the sinner, and which has power subject- 
awely just because it is oljective in its bearing. “ Probatur 
omnium sacrificiorum vim non circa homines, sed circa Deum 
primo ac proprie versatum esse.” (Outram). 
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We have not proposed to ourselves any general examination 
of Scripture on this theme, else it might be easily shewn that 
the conclusion reached as to the expiatory nature of Christ’s 
sufferings, by comparing the Epistle to the Hebrews with the 
Levitical law, is abundantly confirmed by many other parts of 
the Word of God. The 53rd ch. of Isaiah so emphatically asserts 
this great cardinal truth—so amplifies and varies the expression 
of it—that it were sufficiently established by this passage alone. 
Only by giving a non-natural meaning to this chapter, and doing 
so with much violence, can you silence its testimony to the 
penal death of the Messiah. It is easy to say that language 
which seems to teach strict substitution and expiation may be 
understood in such and such a sense; but the question is, in 
what sense would it naturally be understood? In what sense has 
it actually been understood, through the centuries, by those who 
have devoutly received its instruction? For if the great central 
truths of Scripture, in the passages which deal with them 
ex professo, are so enunciated that nearly all fair-minded and com- 
petent readers have been misled, we are brought to the conclu- 
sion that Revelation has failed in its purpose. We set down 
these words: “ He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him, and with His stripes we are healed........... The Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquities of us all.......... It pleased the Lord 
to bruise Him: He hath put Him to grief. When Thou 
shalt make His soul an offering for sin, He shall see His 
seed,” &c. Take the passage as poetry or as prose, it must 
contain some meaning; and what is this meaning but the 
doctrine held by the Church of Christ from the beginning, and 
declared in the Confessions of Christendom, regarding the 
expiation of sin and the redemption of sinners through the 
death of the Messiah? We are prepared, therefore, to hear the 
Lord Himself say that He “came to give His life a ransom 
for many,” And so, when the dark shadow projected by His 
sufferings, now near, fell with inexpressible sorrow across His 
soul, and the prayer was forced from His lips, ‘‘ Father save 
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me from this hour,” He recalled the word, and said—“ but 
for this end came I unto this hour.” If He dies merely to 
create Moral Influence upon men’s minds, with what changed 
feeling the generations to come will read the narrative ! 

2. The Scripture doctrine of justification clearly shews the 
objective character of the Atonement. In justification God for- 
gives our sins, and accepts us as righteous. We are not right- 
eous, and we cannot make ourselves such. How, then, can He 
whose judgments are according to truth regard and treat us as 
righteous persons? Those who deny explation by the death of 
Christ tell us that as soon as we repent and come to a better 
mind God condones the past, simply because He is gracious. 
As a Sovereign He proclaims forgiveness to all who will lay 
down their arms and return to allegiance ; but there is no need 
of any compensation to justice, any atonement. 


Such a view is distinctly and unequivocally opposed to Scrip- 
ture. Were there nothing in the Bible bearing upon this great 
question of justification but Rom. iii. 25-26, the objective view 
of Christ’s death, as seen in relation to it, would be clearly estab- 
lished: “ Whom God hath set forth as a propitiation through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past in the forbearance of God ; to declare 
at this time His righteousness, that He might be just and the 
Justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Christ’s death is a 
propitiation ; and this propitiation is rendered that, in the justi- 
fying of sinners, God Himself may be just. The justice of God 
here comes before us. He will save men—justify them; but this 
must be done in a way consistent with His character as a just 
God. Therefore His Son is set forth as a Aaorpwr, g propitiatory 
sacrifice. We make bold to say that this passage not only 
harmonizes with the view of Christ’s death here maintained, but 
euts up the Moral Influence Theory by the very roots. It mat- 
ters not whether you translate “just and the justifier,” or “ just 
yet the justifier,” for in either case the idea is that the claims 
of justice are duly respected in doing a thing which, without 
propitiation, would have trenched upon its prerogative. 
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Then, observe how completely the Moral Influence Theory is 
at fault in view of the temporal distinction made in the passage. 
The past is divided from the present—the time before Christ's 
coming from the time after it ; and the propitiation declares the 
righteousness of God in remitting the sins of the former period 
as well as those of the latter. Were the latter only referred to, 
it might possibly be argued that the justice of God is in some 
way satisfied by the change in the sinner—by the penitence, faith 
and love which his contemplation of Christ’s propitiation 
produces. This might be argued, I say, though ‘perversely 
enough; but what shall be said of those whose sins were remit- 
ted “in the forbearance of God,” %.e, during the time of His 
forbearance-—the time before the advent? . God’s justice is 
declared in justifying them, though they had passed from earth 
before the propitiation was made, and could not be affected by 
the life and sufferings of Christ, so as to find salvation in the 
influence excited by the recital of them. See, then, what the 
Moral Theory has brought us to: Christ can be a Saviour only to 
those who live after His coming, and are properly affected by 
the tragedy of His death, having witnessed it themselves, or 
having had an “ adequately graphic account ” of it conveyed to 
them. All who died before His sufferings took place either 
failed of salvation, or were saved in some other way. No 
infant either before or after His crucifixion can be saved through 
His cross! Let the theory be carried consistently through, and 
it will evolve consequences which few, we presume, are prepared 
to accept. 

There are doubtless thorough-going advocates of the subjective 
theory, who are prepared to accept its consequences in its bearing 
upon justification. They do not shrink from admitting that 
man is justified on the ground of his own righteousness ; that 
the merits of Christ are not imputed to him; that he is not 
redeemed through Christ except as he is redeemed by all whose 
life or death has been an element in his spiritual culture. But 
many persons are dallying with the theory who are not disposed, 
we cannot but hope, to follow it in that complete subversion of 
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the great principles of the Gospel to which it necessarily leads. 
These persons profess little interest in theological dogmas, as 
such, and they have a vague idea that the theory which is now 
soliciting their approval is something less hard, technical, 
dogmatical than the view ordinarily held. But are they ready 
for the entire change in Christian experience and in the grounds 
of Christian hope which the theory demands? Are they ready 
to say : “ we do not need the removal of our guilt through a 
Saviour’s blood nor to be clothed with His righteousness, God 
will certainly accept us if we embrace a mercy which would 
have been extended to us though Christ had never appeared, 
We shall endeavour as we can to appreciate the wonderful bene= 
volence of Jesus Christ, and to see in Him the supreme dignity 
of virtue, but we need not cling to His Cross, as if by it were 
the hope of pardon and eternal life.” Is simple-hearted plety 
prepared for this result ? 

There is perhaps no passage of Scripture in which the ration- 
ale of the atonement is more clearly expressed than in the one 
now considered. There are multitudes of passages, however, in 
which the same doctrine is contained. Without referring to these 
I may simply say that the passage which has been under consi- 
deration is intimately connected with the entire scope of the 
Epistle to the Romans. All that precedes prepares for it, and all 
that follows is in accordance with it. Itis merely the culmination 
of the Apostle’s argument, the keystone of the arch which he is 
constructing. For if he elaborately shows that both Gentiles and 
Jews are sinners before God, and that they cannot attain to 
justification of life by any works which they can do, he is merely 
preparing to unfold God’s method of justification, in which all 
the demands of law and justice are satisfied in the work of Christ . 
so that justice is illustrated equally with grace in the salvation 
of those who believe. 

There is a great truth—a great fact—which lies at the basis of 
all statements about the Saviour’s work on our behalf, and 
which serves in some measure to explain the efficacy of His 
intervention—our release from penalty, and our acceptance as 
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righteous in the sight of God. It is the oneness of Christ with 
those He came to redeem—He is one with them, both legally 
and vitally. This fact, rightly apprehended, should help to 
remove the difficulty which many feel in admitting that what 
was done and suffered by Him should accrue to our advantage, 
in the manner which Scripture plainly declares, and which the 
Church of God has ever taught. When we say, or rather when 
Scripture says, that our sins are transferred to Him and that His 
righteousness is transferred to us (“ He hath made Him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in ER the statement will be seen to be no “ intol- 
erable figment.” 

This identification of the Ae the Giver of life, with us, is 
effected historically in, and is ae tod by, the incarnation : “ For- 
asmuch as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, he also 
himself likewise took part of the same, that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power of death, that is the devil, 
and deliver them who, through fear of death, were all their life- 
time subject to bondage.” (Heb. ni. 14, 15.) 

In presenting this doctrine of the oneness of Christ with the 
new humanity we need not run into the theological mysticism 
which brings to its aid a realistic philosophy, and says that Christ 
not merely became man, but assumed the generic humanity. We 
decline to go beyond Scripture ; but we have before us the plain 
declaration that His assumption of humanity was in order to His 
making common cause with us. Not only to qualify for accord- 
ing a perfect sympathy, but to establish such relationship that He 
may become our priest, our substitute, our sin-bearer, our right- 
eousness, does He clothe Himself in flesh. His relation to 
those represented by Him is thus analogous to that sustained 
by Adam to those whom he represents. We wrongly conceive 
the position of either if we think of Him simply as a unit, how- 
goever important. Each so comprehends his class in himself, 
that obedience on the one hand, as disobedience on the other, 
passes over to their account. We are not here adducing this 
fact as additional proof of the objective character of Christ’s 
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work for us, but as helping us, in some measure, to apprehend 
how Christ should bear the penalty of our sins, and how His 
righteousness should become ours. The objection that our ideas 
of justice are all confused by the doctrine of vicarious suffering 
and expiation is, by this fact, completely met. What Christ 
does is counted to us, because He is one with us. This corpo- 
rate identity is the ground on which divine justice reckons His 
obedience to our account : He “ took part of flesh and blood ” 
that, being identified with the « children,” He might be able 
to crush their adversary ; able to do this “ through death,” 
because in His dying their obligation to die would be discharged. 
Injustice is not done to Him, because He voluntarily takes this 
place of substitute ; nor to the law because His identification 
with them is a fact which the law itself recognizes. And we 
may here be permitted to say that the very incarnation, the 
assumption of the human nature by the only-begotten Son does 
more than suggest that the Moral Theory cannot be an adequate 
explanation of His death. His appearing in human nature is 
infinitely the most wonderful event which the history of the 
race exhibits. Is it probable, then, that His work—His death— 
will operate merely in the ordinary methods of human influence, 
though with power exceptionally high? He who was in the 
beginning with God, and was God, becomes flesh, and in the 
flesh suffers upon the accursed tree: is this only to exert a 
moral influence greater than that exerted by the prophets of the 
old dispensation or the apostles of the new? It can hardly be. 
The problem of the world’s redemption must surely be affected 
in some unique way by an event not only unique but so trans- 
cendently wonderful that “the angels desire to look into it.” 
This is not in any strict sense, perhaps, a proof that the death of 
Christ is more than an argument of great moral force; but I can 
hardly conceive how a mind that has felt the marvelousness of 
the divine and human meeting in the person of Jesus Christ, can 
acquiesce in the view that He “ lays His hand ” merely upon 


man—merely upon one of the parties in this strife, and not “upon 
both.” 
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From the brief and inadequate exposition givenit is evident 
that the Moral Influence Theory of the atonement must, if 
accepted, completely revolutionize both theology and experimen- 
tal religion. If this theory is right our ruling conceptions in 
Soteriology have been wrong. We have been quite astray 
not only as to the character in which, and the purpose with 
which, the Saviour shed His blood, but as to the desert of sin, 
the justice of God, the justification of the sinner, and, as may be 
easily shewn, the work of the Spirit, faith, union with Christ, 
the Lord’s Supper, &. Whatever piety has hitherto existed has 
been an ignorant piety, and the wonder is that it has existed at 
all. Yes, we recognize to its full extent the truth and impor- 
tance of what Bushnell and others say as to the injury done to 
religion by the orthodox views, if they are not true. If his views 
are true they should be uncompromisingly asserted until they 
prevail. Ifthe heart of the Church is paralyzed with terror, 
because we ascribe to God a character worse than that of any 
human tyrant, then “spare no arrows ” against the enemy of God’s 
glory and man’s peace. If “ almost all the doctors and dogma- 
tizing teachers” have been shocking the moral sentiments of 
men, and “ violating the principles of natural reason,” it is time 
that they were silenced.—If there is much in God’s attitude, as 
the common view of atonement represents it, “to revolt the soul 
and raise a chill of revulsion,” the issue has all the importance 
which can be ascribed to it. If, on the other hand, the view 
which we oppose cannot be reconciled with the plain meaning 
of Scripture, essentially alters (if it does not destroy) the attri- 
bute of justice in God; places the justification of the sinner and 
his hope of eternal life upon a wrong basis, and inevitably leads 
to grave misconception of the work of the Spirit and of the 
sentiments and exercises of true piety, the importance of the 
controversy must on our side be equally recognised. 

It is clear that the Socinian theology, in its distinctive ethical 
conceptions, is again knocking at our door. If we except a 
certain warmth and radiance of feeling which the Soteriology of 
Maurice and Bushnell has derived from that which it would 
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supplant, and perhaps to some extent from the mysticism of 
Schleiermacher, we fail to see wherein it does more than revive 
the old Socinianism. That God accepts us on the ground of qual- 
ities purely personal, and not on the ground of a righteousness 
wrought out by the Redeemer and reckoned to those who receive 
Him by faith—this is the very heart of Socinianism ; and this 
is the theology of the writers just named. Socinianism, it is true, 
denied the deity of the Son, as well as that of the Spirit, and the 
new theology has not yet taken this step. Is there no danger 
that it will take it? Do not the utterances of some of the 
bolder members of the broad school regarding the reconstruction 
of Christian doctrine (the doctrine of the Trinity among others) 
shew that, the atonement having gone to the wall, the necessity 
of a divine Saviour ceases to be urgently felt 2? It is not ours 
to predict. Many things may prevent the logical necessities of 
thought from hastening the descent of the new doctrine into the 
gulf of avowed Unitarianism. The great mercy of God may so 
visit the Church that the restoration of doctrine shall accompany 
everywhere the increase of piety. Butif the moral view of the 
atonement is permitted to assimilate the other parts of theology 
to itself—-to throw off everything which shall have ceased to be 
necessary to the system of which it is part—what the end will 
be is scarcely matter of doubt. 

It is very instructive to note that when Bushnell comes to 
discuss “ the practical uses and ways of preavhing” his pious 
heart compels him to dishonour the theology which he has 
laboriously constructed. The Moral Influence Theory he admits 
cannot be effectively presented for purposes of edification and 
comfort. Recourse must still be had to the “ altar forms ” which 
were provided of old ; and whilst we know that the death of 
Christ is not a sacrifice in the orthodox sense, we must still 
permit the Christian feeling thus to express itself: “ Christ is 
my sacrifice ; beholding Him with all my sin upon Him I count 
Him my offering. I come unto God by Him and enter into the 
Holiest by His blood” (p. 461). “ Plainly,” he admits, “there is 
a want here, and this want is met by giving a thought-form 
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to the facts which is not in the facts themselves. They are 
put directly into the moulds of the altar, and we are called to 
accept the crucified God-man as our Sacrifice, an offering or 
oblation for us, our propitiation.” I do not stay to enquire 
whether this language is consistent with the author’s at- 
tempted demonstration that the Jewish sacrifices had not the 
meaning which Evangelical Christians ascribe to them, and were 
not so understood by the Jews themselves ; but surely it is 
incredible that we must practise deceit upon ourselves—present 
ourselves with a fiction—in order to get the benefit of the cen- 
tral fact of the Gospel. Is this a pious fraud, or is it the 
offspring of a philosophy which finds irreconcilable variance 
in the principles of man’s nature, and holds it to be necessary 
that the imagination should befool the understanding ? Which- 
ever it be, healthful and reverent minds will prefer to believe 
that the true doctrine is that which promotes piety; and if the 
Moral Influence Theory must give way to an objective atone- 
ment when the soul is to be cared for, the argument for the 
inadequacy of that theory could not be more strongly put. The 
truth can do its own work, and needs not to assume the guise of 
falsehood,—Magna est veritas. Unless the Church shall be given 
over to delusion it will never acquiesce in a theory which 
requires that the religious life should be nourished by a constant 
imposture. 

Our object has not been to attempt any complete statement of 
the doctrine of atonement. Nothing has been said regarding 
another view which may be termed intermediate between the 
Moral Theory and that set forth in the Reformed Confession— 
the Governmental Theory. What we have attempted is to 
disprove the purely subjective view. The account given of the 
divine justice in relation to atonement is no doubt inconsistent 
with the Governmental Theory as ordinarily expounded, for this 
theory “places the necessity of the atonement of Christ in the 
exigencies of God’s Moral Government, not in the demands of 
retributive justice, common to God and man.” Both the Moral 
and Governmental Theories we regard as right in what they 
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affirm, wrong in what they deny. The sufferings of our Lord 
are the most convincing of all proofs of God’s love, and the most 
powerful persuasive to repentance and holiness; the entire 
universe must see in the Cross the assurance that sin will be 
punished, and thus, while fear is infused into the hearts of the 
rebellious, the loyalty of the obedient and holy will be 
confirmed. But both these theories are radically defective. 
Neither of them has a basis on which it can rest, if you deny 
that sin deserves to be punished onits own account, and that the 
Justice and holiness of God ensure that punishment will over- 
take it. Neither serves to explain the ordinance of sacrifice 
under the Old Testament, nor the testimony of our Lord and His 
apostles regarding the end and nature of His death and the 
method of the sinner’s justification. Had we to choose between 
the Moral and the Governmental Theories we could have no hesi- 
tation in preferring the latter. It approximates much nearer than 
the other to the radical idea of atonement. It allows its objective 
relations, and takes from it the unreal dramatism of the purely 
subjective view. But why not embrace in one conception all its 
elements, and so conceive this fundamental doctrine that we can 
naturally interpret the various Seripture statements regarding 
it, and, at the same time, preserve its right relations to the 
general doctrinal and ethical teachings of the Bible 2 Why not 
have a theology which, without mental reservation, will enable 
us to say, “ He made His Soul an offering for sin”; “ He died for 
our offences and rose again for our justification ;” He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins;” “ He was made sin for us that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him”? Humbly and 
with adoring gratitude, accepting and resting in Him as our 
Saviour, may we be able to say, “ the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him and with His stripes we are healed ”—“ Unto 
Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His Father, 
to Him be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
THE MORALITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE morality of the Old Testament is strongly and persistently 
assailed. Attacks upon the Bible, as a whole, and upon all its 
various parts and books, are common in these days, but it is 
against its earlier portions that the most determined onsets are 
now made. Many persons who profess admiration for the char- 
acter and morals of Jesus Christ, and who are ready to accept in 
general His teachings and that of the Apostles, make serious 
objections to the books of Moses and the Prophets. They 
consider the spirit of the New Testament to be excellent, but 
they find many things in the Old Testament ay their 
approval and belief. 

They object to it for various reasons and at many different 
points. 

They discredit its historic truthfulness, impugn its scientific 
accuracy, disparage its literary merit, and most especially and 
earnestly lament the lowness of its moral standards and re- 
sults. They discuss the sins and faults of its best men, talking 
of Abraham’s deceit, and Jacob’s avarice, and David’s lust, and 
Solomon’s luxury, and remind us that these men are set 
forth as teachers and examples in those-sacred books. They 
point to slavery and polygamy and divorce and war, all per- 
petrated and permitted under the Mosaic law. They dwell 
upon severe, and seemingly excessive, punishments for sin, 
as when a whole family is executed for the crime committed 
by its head, in cases, like that of Achan and his house, of 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram, with their wives and little ones, or 
where an entire community or nation is destroyed, asin the over- 
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throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, the slaughter of the Midianites 
and Amalekites and the extermination of the Canaanitish 
tribes. They speak of Jephthah’s killing of his daughter 
and God’s requirement of Abraham to offer up his son—and 
ask if human sacrifice may be commended and allowed? 
They quote some Psalms that breathe the spirit of wrath and 
of revenge against one’s foes, and suy that these were writen 
by inspired hands, and sung in service of the Temple court. 
They sit in judgment on the law given to be the guide of 
life, and on the proverbs that express the wisdom and the 
ethics of their days, and find them sadly lacking in the deepest, 
most essential elements of truth. They declare that the moral- 
ity here taught is often nothing more or better than selfish and 
time-serving policy. It is mercenary and prudential in its spirit, 
it rests on no sufficient grounds, and it appeals to no high and 
worthy consciousness of right. It seeks to bribe men to well- 
doing by the alluring prospect of reward, and strives to scare 
them from rebellion by the threatenings of woe. 


Moreover, and still worse, both the blessings promised and 
the sufferings pronounced are of a coarse and sordid type; 
they belong almost exclusively to present, worldly welfare, 
and scarcely ever hint at spiritual and lasting good, eg., 
obedience to parents, one of the first and dearest duties, is based 
not upon the ground of simple right, but is presented as a 
means of attaining long and prosperous days upon the earth. 
Men are exhorted to control their spirits, not because anger 
is wrong but, forsooth, because the passionate man is weak, and, 
like a city whose walls are broken down, heis exposed to hostile 
inroad and attack.* We are directed to pity and assist the poor, 
not for the sake of common humanity and of sweet charity, but 
for the selfish fear lest we ourselves may come to want and cry in 
vain for help. Wrong-doing is condemned because it is 
foolish, and righteousness is commended because it is better 
and more durable than wealth. In short, the critics urge, 
these maxims are for the most part pitched in a low key; 
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they say but little of the right as naked right; they do not 
press the supreme authority of duty for duty’s sake alone; 
they do not show that “virtue is its own exceeding great 
reward,” nor that vice is loathsome in its very nature through 
and through; they do not win us to the love of God by His 
inherent holiness, and loveliness, and truth, but they make us 
cringe before His might and frown, and set us seeking for His 
favor and His gifts. 

Our opponents gather all these statements and many others 
of like kind, and from their study they conclude that, while the 
Old Testament contains much that is truly excellent and good, 
it enjoins, or at least sanctions, some things that are positively 
bad, and it very rarely rises to the best and most exalted plane 
of moral thought. Weighed in the balance of calm and even 
judgment, it must be found wanting in some most im- 
portant points, and, whatever may have been its worth for 
earlier and ruder days, it clearly is not suited to the light 
and sweetness of these modern and enlightened times. They 
bring this sum and crown of their research, and, calling us 
to look upon it, demand whether, in view of all these facts, 
we svill venture to accept and to defend these ancient Scriptures 
as the insnired and authoritative Word of God. Do we stand by 
the morality of the Old Testament, regarding it, like the Psal- 
mist, as “a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path,” and 
believing with Paul, that “all scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
per‘ect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works?” As a 
mediseval warrior threw down his glove in gage of batile, 
and defied his foe to take it up and wear it in his helm, so 
these objectors cast such assertions and inquiries in our teeth, 
and challenge us to conflict for our Sacred Books. We accept the 
challenge, and stand forth humbly, and yet hopefully, to champion 
the cause of Scripture against what we believe to be mistaken 
and unjust attacks. 

Tn doing this we will at first suggest some general consider- 
ations that may help us to a proper grasp and understanding of 
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the subject, and then, if time permit, examine some special cases 
that may serve for illustration and enforcement of our theme :— 

I.—I wish to ask these foes of the Old Testament where they 
have gained these advanced and elevated notions of morality 
which they profess? Whence comes this conscientiousness 
so quick and tender, this sense of justice so fastidious and fine 
that it is grieved by the mean motives and shocked by the harsh 
scenes which the Old Testament presents? “What meat do 
these our moral Ceesars feed upon that they are grown so great ?” 
Have they learned ethics in some favored school, secluded 
from the blighting breath of Hebrew thought? Have they held 
quickening converse with sages and masters of the great heathen 
world in former as in later times? From Egyptian or Assyrian, 
from Persian or Phcenician, from Grecian or Roman systems of 
reason and religion have they drawn a higher code or a more 
pure faith ? Have the ancient and acute Chinese, or the hoary- 
headed, keen-eyed Hindoos instructed them in the mistakes of 
Moses and the foolishness of Solomon ? Has Buddha or Confucius 
whispered in their ear laws better than the Decalogue and 
hymns sweeter than the Psalms? 


To all such questions there can be but one reply. They 
heard the stories of Joseph and Samuel and Daniel upon their 
mother’s knees. They learned the ten commandments at home 
and in the Sabbath School. They breathed an air impregnated 
and surcharged with Scripture narrative and truth. Of all the 
moulding influences that they have felt, no other has wrought 
so constantly and strongly on their minds as have the very 
words which they now seek to undermine. These men, without 
exception, owe their education and ideas to the Bible. They 
drink their inspiration from the spring which they now call impure 
and corrupt. They could imbibe such teachings from no other 
source. Go, read that old Hebrew Bible in hearing of any hea- 
then audience, the best and most intelligent the world can gather ; 
let all the great philosophers and moralists and legislators that 
have lived outside the sphere of scripture light be there con- 
vened and, whatever criticisms or objections they may bring 
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against the book, be sure that they will not complain because 
its morals are too lax or low. The men who make that charge 
are like the scientists who count and measure spots upon the 
sun. The light by which they see the spots shines from the sun 
itself. The Bible, and the Bible only, trains men to be so tender, 
pitiful and just, and some of these its pupils turn to criticize 
its lessons, asserting that they have always been imper- 
fect, and are now hopelessly behind the times and out of date. 
A system that produces such results, that makes its pupils 
wiser than the wisest, and better than the best beside ; that 
makes them feel dissatisfied with even this, and sets them ques- 
tioning and reaching after something still beyond; that creates 
this new and higher criticism of itself must doubtless have 
vitality and worth. By its fruits let it be judged! “ Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 


But perhaps our critics will admit that they have found the 
weapons of their warfare in the Scripture armory, but not in the 
Old Testament. They may maintain that the Gospel pro- 
vides them arguments against the law. They see discrepancy 
and contrariety between the earlier and later works, It 
seems to them that Christ has contradicted Moses in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in other discourses, drawing a clear 
distinction between the previous teaching and His own: “ This 
has been said by them of old time; but I say unto you,” He 
says, and then proceeds to utter something quite new and very 
different from the old. They contrast His mild and gentle 
precepts, that enjoin forgiveness and unfailing love, with the 
old-time maxims of retaliation and revenge ; they set the “love 
your enemies” and the “resist not evil” on one side, and the 
“love your friends, but hate your foes” and the “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth” opposite—and they do not see how 
these can agree and coincide. They argue that both these classes 
cannot be true and right. They prefer the new, and so they feel 
compelled to cast away the old. 


This reasoning has some truth and force, and we are glad to 
bring it into view, because it leads us toward a fact, that seems 
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to us the key of the position. This fact will show an error into 
which the critics fall, and may, if rightly used, go far to solve and 
to remove the difficulties which they feel. The New Testament 
is different from the Old, not in the sense of denying or op- 
posing it, but in the meaning of completing and of making it 
more full and clear. The Evangelists are wiser than the Pro- 
phets, and Christ is a better teacher and a higher moralist than 
Moses. If there be real variance between the two then we 
ought to leave Moses and cleave to Christ, but we do not believe 
there is. In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus is careful to affirm 
His harmony with the Old Scriptures: ‘ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” Then, in order to make clear His meaning, 
He takes some precepts of the ancient law—the prohibitions 
to kill and to commit adultery-—and gives to them new scope 
and depth. He frees them from the narrow sense that men have 
put upon them, and shows that they forbid, not murderous and 
unchaste deeds alone, but angry words and unclean thoughts as 
well—the hateful feeling and licentious look. By doing this 
He “ magnifies the law, and makes it honorable.” 


This is a good example of the thought we wish to urge—of 
the development and growth of Scripture, of what some one has 
called “the gradualness and partialness of revelation.” The 
Bible is not a single, final utterance of God to man, nor 
is it a series of detached and isolated writings, each one distinct 
and able to be judged alone. Its different books are like succes- 
sive steps ina grand staircase, eachresting on those beneath and 
supporting those above, and all conducting upward from the first 
and lowest stages, to the latest, loftiest height. Better, they are 
like the different periods of human life—the childhood and the 
youth, the manhood and the ripe maturity and mellowed wisdom 
of old age. The Bible is a living book. There is real movement 
and advancement in it.* Its truths are at the first like seeds 
dropped into human thought—to germinate and to spring up, to 


* See Smythe’s “ Old Faiths in New Lights.” 
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blossom and bear fruit. The favorite term with scientists just 
now is evolution, and the watchword of the social reformers is 
progress. We believe in progress and in evolution, too, and we 
see their process in the realm of truth as well as in the world of 
animals and plants. In this the Bible but conforms to natural, 
perhaps to universal, law. In moral, mental and material 
affairs, the rule holds good, “ first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.” Only in fable does Minerva 
spring full-grown and armed from the aching head of Jove. 
God did not blind men at first by flashing on them the full 
blaze of revelation, but He began by giving them the morning 
stars, and next the reddening dawn, and later still the rising 
sun, and ever since the light is steadily increasing and “ shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.” 

This fact should shape and govern all our study of the Bible. 
We ought not to execute upon it the judgment Solomon 
pronounced upon the child—cut the living book in twain and then 
dissect and estimate the severed parts—but we should think of it 
and treat it as one organic and connected whole. It is foolish 
and unjust to demand of the Old Testament that it should be 
as ripe and perfect as the New. It is absurd to try its persons 
and events by our degree of knowledge and our sense of right. 
Let us remember Christ’s own saying that: “Unto whom- 
soever much is given of him shall much be required,” and 
from the servant who received but one talent let us not demand 
the ten. 

When I was in Salt Lake City a Mormon Bishop tried to 
convince me from the Bible that their system of polygamy is 
right. His argument was this: Abraham was a polygamist, he 
was also a good man, and an especial friend and favorite of God, 
therefore polygamy is right, and is approved by God. In 
reply I said that I considered it strange and unreasonable for 
any man or system to go back four thousand years and j ustify a 
custom by the practice of one who lived go long ago, and at an 
age that, in comparison with ours, enjoyed so little light. It were 
a wonder and a pity if the world had learned nothing since his day. 

J 
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Probably most of us will see that that is true, and yet some 
one may still feel puzzled how to reconcile Abraham’s polygamy 
and piety, and to understand why, if our ideas of the family be 
right, God permitted His chosen servant to live in such a way. 
And because this case is representative of a large class of 
actions which the Old Testament allowed, but which we now 
hold wrong, let us look at it a moment, and find the explanation 
if we can. 

The family was the first human institution. The account of 
its creation and its benediction is recorded on the first page of 
Genesis, and that early narrative contains as in a seed the whole 
domestic doctrine that is now believed, the singleness and sacred- 
ness and honor of the marriage state. God creates one woman 
to be the companion and helper of the one man, gives her to 
his love and care, and speaks an equal blessing on them both. 
There, at the dawn of human history, in the unfallen innocence 
of Eden, God has hung the fair and perfect picture of the family 
until the end of time. A man and woman formed for one 
another, and going forth to their united life beneath their 
Heavenly Father’s guidance and approving smile—the world will 
never frame a purer, lovelier ideal of the family than that, 
however long it may endure, however wise it may become. 

But men forgot the simple Bible story of creation, and with it 
they lost the lessons that it taught. Sin and lust spoiled the 
institutions that God gave. The family suffered with the rest, 
and in the time of Abraham one man had many wives, and none 
supposed the custom to be wrong. He shared the habits and 
ideas of his day. God did not violently overturn and 
revolutionize the forms of social and domestic life. Moses 
did not forbid polygamy nor prevent divorce, but he re- 
stored the narrative that held the primal truth, he re-enforced 
the sanctions of the family, he restrained the abuses to which it 
was exposed; he set it in the right direction and started it upon 
the upward road, and so he prepared the way for Christ’s comple- 
tion of the work—when he denounced divorce and spoke once 
more the rightful law of marriage, telling the Jews that Moses 
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had permitted separation because of the hardness of their hearts, 
but in the beginning it had not been so, and then, rehearsing 
the account of Genesis, said, in effect, that it contained all the 
teaching that is needed or is possible upon this point. The 
family, as we possess it, including the elevation and esteem 
of woman, is wholly and peculiarly a Bible gift. The richest 
product of out civilization was God's earliest boon and blessing 
to mankind. 

So, too, with slavery. The great truths of the freedom and of 
natural and equal rights of men are wrapped up in that sacred 
record of creation. 

God creates man in His own image, breathes into him the 
breath of life, and makes him owner and ruler of this lower 
world, That is man’s true patent of nobility and dignity and worth. 
God made one parent pair, and from them are descended all 
Taces and divisions of mankind. That is the proof of human 
unity and brotherhood throughout the world and till the end of 
time. Some persons are not made of finer clay or richer blood than 
others are, for they are all the children of one earthly father, and 
all the subjects of one Heavenly King. Noman may be insulted 
or oppressed, for the injury done him ig a wrong committed 
against me and the whole race, The most advanced philan- 
thropists and boldest liberals have never reached a thought of 
liberty and of good will that goes beyond the teachings of 
that text that Moses wrote in the first chapter of the first Bible 
book, 

The American declaration of Independence, proclaiming “ that 
all men are created free and equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights,” was written a little more 
than a century ago. A few years later the French people over- 
threw their Government, and wrote upon their banners the 
words:  “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” These men 
thought they had discovered something new; their doctrines 
were considered strange and revolutionary then; many supposed 
that the Bible was the friend and ally of oppression, and that 
if they would be free they must cast away its lessons, but all 
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the time the truths which they believed and heralded were 
written in the Sacred Word. 

The Scriptures are the most liberal and democratic of all 
books. Every great truth which they reveal, assumes and 
asserts the perfect freedom and equality of men. Their doc- 
trine of the creation, as we have just seen; their doctrine of 
redemption, which shows the Son of God dying for the salva- 
tion of the race; their doctrine of Christian fellowship, as pro- 
nounced by Christ himself, that all disciples are brethren, and 
that no man is their master; its doctrine of final judgment 
and award, when all men shall appear before the bar of Christ, 
and every one shall give account of himself and shall receive 
according to the deeds that he hath done ;—in all of these there 
is no word or sign of prejudice nor privilege nor favored rank, 
but all are placed on the same level and are treated by the same 
impartial rule. The strongest, most unanswerable plea against 
slavery is that which comes directly from these facts ; man is not 
a chattel nor a beast, he may not rightfully be sold nor bound, 
because he is a brother. In him our common humanity is 
either exalted or debased, and we are so inextricably bound 
together in the one great family of man that “whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it, or one member 
be honored all the members rejoice with it.” 

I believe that the same reasoning applies to war. The 
world in general has not yet learned the Bible teaching on 
this subject. But I anticipate the time when good men will agree 
that war is as unnatural and wrong as any evil that we now 
abhor, when the art of public and wholesale slaughter will be 
held as bad as private murder. And that belief will also be the 
growth and ripening of Bible fruit. The Old Testament predicts 
the day of universal and abiding peace, when “nation shall not 
lift. up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 

Wesee, then, that what seem the inconsistencies and immor- 
alities of the Old Testament may largely be attributed to the 
ignorance and imperfections of the men to whom it came. A 
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German writer (Herder) says, “the faults of the Old Tes- 
tament are the faults of the pupil, not of the teacher.” 

Moses had a great work committed to his hands. No greater 
problem ever rested on a teacher and a ruler than on him. He 
was called to take a race of bondmen and make of them a free 
nation. He found them degraded and made superstitious by a 
long course of slavery and of intercourse with an idolatrous people, 
and he was to ennoble as wellas to deliver them and teach them 
to revere an unseen God and to accept a spiritual worship. 
It is a law of all instruction that the master must not outrun the 
scholar. He must adapt his lessons to the learner’s capacities and 
needs, and must not discourage nor estrange him by requiring too 
much at first. If we read carefully the history, we can perceive 
how Moses labored to do this, how he was always shortening his 
steps to keep pace with his dull disciples. How hard he found it 
to teach them any truth. Do we wonder or find fault because he 
did not always impart to them the very best and highest thing ? 

He did not, as has been said, prohibit social and domestic 
wrongs, did not forbid the Israelites to make war and to keep 
slaves and to divorce their wives. It would have been in vain 
to make such laws. He could not lift the nation by a stroke of 
his pen, by the waving of his rod, from barbarism and _ cor- 
ruption up to the perfect and ideal height of good. He 
was far too wise to try to do it. But he did this: even 
then and there he gave them principles that could and did expand 
into the largest truth, he formed for them a general law— 
that all men still acknowledge to be just and good—he wrote for 
them a special code, which, while it did not aim at perfect justice, 
yet mitigated their passions, diminished abuses, and prepared for 
something better in the time to come. He did all that patience 
and wisdom could attain, and left behind him the name of the 
greatest and most widely influential, most successful legislator 
that the world has seen. He did not always make appeal to 
the finest thoughts, nor weight his precepts with pledges of the 
noblest, farthest-reaching good ; he talked more of the present 
than of the future life, and more of temporal than of eternal 
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gain. What then? He suited his lessons and his pleas to his 
disciples’ minds. They were not very wise, nor noble, nor 
refined ; they could not soar aloft, nor see afar. Surely it is a 
truth men need to learn that holiness gives peace and sin brings 
misery just here and now, that “the way of the transgressor is 
hard,” but “ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 


In judging of his work we ought to distinguish what is merely 
temporary and accidental from what is permanent and essential. 
We should recall the facts and circumstances of his time. In 
thought we should walk with him in the Egyptian courts, 
and stand beside him in presence of the burning bush, and 
follow him as he ascends to God upon the mountain top and look 
upon him when he sees the molten calf. We should tread with 
him the tedious and dusty desert paths, and view him as he hears 
the murmurings of the people and knows their cowardly refusal to 
enter Canaan. If we do this, our sympathy and admiration for 
him will inerease. We shall cease to feel surprised that he did 
not accomplish more, and we shall marvel that he did perform so 
much. We shall believe that he did the best and wisest things 
that it was possible to do, and, separating from the principles 
the incidentals of his course, we shall confess that he was 
prudent, merciful and just. 

As to the punishments of persons and of nations that appear 
to us so harsh, and the general spirit of the Old Testament that 
sternly calls for justice and knows little of mercy and forgiveness, 
we must remember that men need first and thoroughly to learn 
the principle of justice and the danger and enormity of sin. Jus- 
tice is fundamental, and mercy and forgiveness have no place till 
it is fixed. If God had not shown how He hated evil and how 
surely and sorely it must be atoned for, He could not have shown 
the treasures of His love in the redeeming work of Christ, nor 
proved the wondrous height and depth of His forgiving grace. 
Without a strong loathing of wrong and deep sense of justice at the 
bottom any system of society is weak. Those feelings are like 
the great stone blocks we place beneath large structures when we 
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mean that they shall stand. God built them into the founda- 
tions of His Kingdom on the earth. 

He could not teach all truths at once. After He had taught 
the prime fact of His eternal justice and written His inflexible 
decree that sin shall be requited—in lines so large and lurid that 
the world must read them and remember them—in the blotting 
out of Sodom and the conquest of Canaan, and the penalties of 
the old dispensation—then He taught the principle of mercy too, 
and gave that most impressive proof of love, the sacrifice of His 
own Son. 

“The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” And yet the thought of pardon gleams out of the 
Old Testament sometimes. There is not a fuller nor more 
beautiful statement of God’s kindness and justice, blended 
and combined, than in the revelation that He makes to Moses 
of Himself as “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression 
and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 
It was the latter portion of that passage which the Jews 
chiefly held. It is perhaps the former portion that is too 
exclusively believed to-day. God is both our Father and our 
King. It was the old way to dwell mostly on His sovereignty ; 
it is the present fashion to think only of his Fatherhood, and 
sometimes to make it a very weak and worthless Fatherhood at 
that. The perfect doctrine of the Church will hold them both 
and melt them into one, and the true thought of God will be 
expressed in language of the Psalm, “ Mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 

The cities of the plain were overthrown for their corruption. 
The Canaanites were doomed for their idolatries and crimes, the 
Midianites were punished for tempting Israel to sin. Achan 
was put to death because he disobeyed the plain and well-under- 
stood command of God. His family suffered with him, perhaps 
because they knew and shared his sin, but, more probably, because 
the truth of separate and individual character had not yet come to 
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light. Men were not thought of as persons, but as families. There 
was believed to be a real and living union between the members 
of a house, so that all were involved in the actions of each one, 
and especially in that of the father as the family head. A good 
man saved his household, like Noah from the flood, and a bad 
man destroyed his wife and children with himself. 


We said before that the family was the first human institution. 
It was long before the individual gained his personal regard and 
rights. But here, again, the later writings of the Old Testament 
correct the earlier mistake, for Jeremiah declares that, “ they 
shall say no more the fathers have eaten a sour grape and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge, but every one shall die for his 
own iniquity, every man that eateth a sour grape, his teeth shall 
be set on edge ;” and Ezekiel uses almost the same words, and 
says “the soul that sinneth it shall die.” Nay, this principle is 
proclaimed in Deuteronomy, for there we read, “ The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers ; every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.” 

We might remark that the ideas of the family and of 
the person follow the same order in other nations as among 
the Jews. Our Saxon ancestors made much of the house- 
hold, and always counted the people as being so many families 
and not individuals. The patriarchal system still survives in 
India and in many Eastern countries, and a man scarcely has a 
name or standing but as his father’s son. With us polygamy 
was banished before slavery, 7. e., the family was freed from its 
abuses before the prisoner was released from fetters. 

And, once again the family idea was probably too largely 
prominent among the ancient Jews. Upon the other hand, 
we likely hold too strongly by the personal idea. We 
sometimes see individualism and independency run mad. The 
rightful social state will be attained when both these thoughts 
shall be believed, harmoniously and evenly combined—the 
sacred unity of home, the personality and the responsibility of 
every man. 
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In this connection I cannot refrain from speaking of another 
case connected with the family, and which has been already 
mentioned as one with which some fault is found. [I refer to 
Abraham’s offering of Isaac, and, through this special instance, 
to the general bearing of the Scripture upon human sacrifice. 
Some minds are troubled by the direct command of God that the 
father shall make a burnt offering of his son, but if we look with 
candor at the whole account we may escape the difficulty and 
may approve of the result attained. 

We touch here one of the deepest facts of human experience 
and history, the fact of sacrifice, or the consecration and offering 
of something we possess to God. It is a universal impulse of 
mankind, and an ever-present rite in any kind of worship. There 
is a precious truth underneath it, the truth that man owes to God 
his deepest reverence and service, and should hold all things 
in obedience and loyalty to Him. Men have felt this duty, 
and in seeking to fulfil it they have devoted that which was 
most valuable and which they prized most, and so they have 
slaughtered human beings and sacrificed their children to the 
Gods. 

Abraham is God’s special pupil; he needs to be instructed in 
the important matter of sacrifice in such a way as to preserve the 
truth that underlies the act and yet avoid the error which other 
men commit. He needs to learn the lessons of complete obe- 
dience and of unfaltering trust, or, having learned them, he 
is called to manifest them for an example and encouragement 
to others. He can only show them perfectly by yielding up 
the dearest treasure that he holds. And so, God calls for Isaac, 
his favorite and well-beloved son, answer granted to his patient 
prayer, and object of his fondest hopes. And Abraham obeys 
without a murmur or a moment’s hesitation, goes to the place 
commanded, binds his son upon the altar and lifts the sacrificial 
knife. And now God stays his hands and substitutes another 
offering for the child, commends His servant, and sends him 
joyful and instructed to his home. 


What does the whole instruction teach ? 
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First, most clearly and impressively, the great truth that we 
must keep nothing back from God. The heart’s peculiar pride 
and joy—that which is better, dearer than one’s life—must be 
acknowledged to be His, and be resigned when He commands. 

And, secondly, most plainly and emphatically again, that God 
does not require human sacrifice. He does not bid us slay our 
children, but keep them alive and bring them up for Him. “ Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad neither do thou anything unto 
him.” It is a prohibition to shed human blood for, if a father 
with all the high ideas of paternal authority that then obtained 
(among the Romans a father always had the power of life 
and death in his own family), may not kill his son, then, 
surely, no one may take another’s life. If such a sacrifice as 
that of Isaac is not acceptable to God, then indeed no man may 
hope to win God’s favor by the offering of his child, for none 
can ever have a son more dearly cherished and beloved. 

We may judge this event by its historical effect. No 
Jewish parent thought of pleasing God by offering up his 
son. While the neighboring nations cast their children into the 
flames of Moloch, no human victims bled on Jewish altars. 
The only exception in Hebrew history is that of J ephtha, and 
he was doubtless imitating the customs of the heathen and not 
following the example of Abraham. The prophet Micah voices 
the Jewish feeling, both as to the human question and the divine 
answer respecting sacrifice, when he cries: ‘“Wherewith shall 
I come before the Lord, and bow myself before the High God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves 
of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul? He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
That is a very pure and exalted conception of religion; we 
could not treat the subject better in our day, and Abraham’s act 
had some influence in leading up to such a thought. 
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So this command of God, that seems to many hard and wrong, 
is really made a means of strengthening Abraham’s faith and 
rendering it more intelligent, and becomes a safeguard of the 
family and a strong bulwark of human life. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that all the actions of ancient 
worthies are not to be defended and approved. We are not 
ealled upon to prove that Isaac’s lies and Jacob’s tricks were 
justifiable, or to maintain that all the persons praised by Scrip- 
ture—as, for example, Rahab and Samson and Gideon, were 
model and consistent saints in every respect. God found some- 
thing good in them, and stamped it with His seal of favor. 
Let us charitably hope that He “who will not break the bruised 
reed, nor quench the smoking flax” beheld in them the spark 
of saving faith and fanned it to a rising flame. The Bible frankly 
tells the bad as well as the good deeds of the men whose lives it 
represents. 

In this respect it is certainly very unlike much of the 
biography and history, both pious and profane, now in vogue, 
but that perhaps is no objection to the sensible and honest reader. 
The Scriptures do not show us perfect men, if they did their 
narratives would be of little use to us—for we are not such 
persons, and we are not acquainted with any of that kind. 
They do describe the lives of persons such as we—“ men of like 
passions ” as ourselves. They tell us how these persons fought 
and struggled, how they sinned and suffered, how they repented 
and were restored, how they were tempted and betrayed, and 
how, thank God! they were delivered and led onward and at 
last were saved. They were not faultless and ideal characters, 
but they were real and veritable men, and therefore they 
can evoke our sympathy, and can extend us aid. Looking 
on their record we can see the kindness and long-suffering of 
God, and be encouraged to follow in the path in which so 
many feet before our own have trod and found, despite its 
pitfalls and its snares, that it conducted to the Father’s home 
above. We stretch our hands to them across the centuries, and, 
though they spoke another tongue, and had ideas different from 
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ours; although they lived among the types and shadows of the 
law, and we beneath the shining of full Gospel light, yet we 
feel that they were tried by the same enemies and fears that 
meet us in the way, and comforted by the same truths and hopes 
that cheer our troubled hearts, and so we call them brethren, and 
believe they have “obtained like precious faith,” and that we 
shall meet and know them on the farther shore. 

We conclude that the Old Testament needs no anxious, 
nervous advocacy to shield it from the charge of immorality and 
wrong. We believe that it is like the ark of Israel when David 
brought it up from Gibeah. The cart which carried it was rude, 
the road was rough, and Uzzah put forth his hand to steady it, 
lest it might fall. 

So, many men are troubled now for fear the Word of God should 
be cast down. The way is rugged—the Book seems sometimes 
sorely shaken ; we feel inclined to grasp and hold it up, but let us 
rather have faith in God and in His Word of truth. It will 
return from its captivity with the Philistines, it will survive the 
shocks and dangers of the way, and it will be brought at last, 
amid the shouts and praises of the people, into its rightful lasting 
home within the Temple and beneath the Mercy Seat. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


IS THE BIBLE A REVELATION? 


THE question which I have proposed to myself to answer in 
this lecture—“TIs the Bible a Revelation?” might perhaps be 
more accurately put in this form, “Does the Bible contain a 
Revelation?” Forno one supposes that the whole of the matter 
contained in the sixty-six books of the Old and New Testaments 
is a direct communication from God. Much of the history, for 
example, was composed by contemporary writers who wrote from 
their own personal knowledge of the facts, while much more was 
written after such materials as were available had been carefully 
consulted. We may hold, indeed, as most professing Christians 
do hold, that even this was composed under such a divine super- 
intendence and guidance as to render it inspired and authorita- 
tive, and so placed on a somewhat higher level than any ordinary 
history, even when strictly accurate. In so far as it is inspired 
it might all be regarded as a revelation, whether made known by 
supernatural means or not, because even the simplest narrative 
must exhibit something of God’s character or will. But ina 
stricter sense we distinguish between inspiration and revelation. 
The Bible professes to be the inspired record of a series of revela- 
tions supernaturally made. But the inspiration of the record is 
a different thing from the revelations recorded. The two are not 
even coterminous. It does not profess that everything contain- 
ed in it was so revealed, there being many things the knowledge 
of which was attained by the writer through purely natural 
means. In other words, inspiration is claimed to be the constant, 
revelation only the frequent, attribute of the Sacred Writings. 
Not indeed that any one could draw a sharp line of demarcation 
in all cases between what is supernaturally communicated and 
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what is not; for the writers have not always chosen to inform 
us as to what they regarded as the sources of their materials. 
In fact, it may be doubted whether they themselves could always 
have drawn the line between the two had they wished; for 
there is a large amount of virtually divine teaching in the Bible 
which is neither altogether natural nor altogether supernatural 
in its origin, consisting of historical developments in which God’s 
character and will are manifested, but in which men never would 
have seen them unless their attention had been called to them. 
The knowledge was not actually communicated by God to his 
servants, but they were directed how and where to look for it. 
Yet the distinction is there, according to their own view, whether 
we can trace it or not, and it is important that we should recog- 
nize the fact. 

Now the chief value of the Bible will of course lie in these 
revelations supernaturally made. They constitute the main 
element which differentiates it from all other books. Without 
them any degree of inspiration would be of comparatively tri- 
fling importance, while it is conceivable that the record might 
not be inspired at all and yet contain a revelation that would 
be of priceless value. In any case the inquiry as to whether 
the record is inspired can be profitably considered only after we 
have determined whether there be any revelation to record, 
And the one question need not be complicated by the other. I 
propose to confine myself entirely to the inquiry whether the 
Bible contains any direct communication from God, or any 
trustworthy information outside of ourselves upon those matters 
which are of perennial interest to us all—-the existence and char- 
acter of the Supreme Being, the duty we owe to Him, the way 
of escape from evil, and the final destiny of man. 

This inquiry is manifestly a fundamental one, and demands a 
definite answer ; for all the claims which Christianity makes upon 
the acceptance and allegiance of men rest upon the supposition 
that it is a divinely revealed religion. Apart from that, it might 
conceivably be true, just as science may be true without being 
revealed; but it would have no authority. We never could 
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know that it was true any more than Mahommedanism or Bud- 
dhism. It would sink down to the level of a natural religion 
and would become at once smitten with the conscious uncer- 
tainty and doubt which paralysed the purest speculations of the 
noblest philosophers of antiquity and rendered them powerless to 
transform life or elevate human character. If the Bible does 
not contain any divine revelation to which men are bound to 
listen as such, then no panegyrics on its contents, no eulogies 
of its lofty morality will save it from being relegated to the 
lumber-room of worn-out and discarded systems. There can 
be no doubt that the part which this book has played in the past 
history of the world and the influence which it has exerted 
have been almost entirely due to the conviction that in it the 
voice of God is heard, and that here we have fuller and surer 
information on the great matters which most intimately concern 
us than can be furnished by the conscience and unaided reason of 
man. It may safely be predicted that its influence in the future 
will depend upon this same conviction, which, if true, of course 
carries with it the highest possible obligations. 

Within the limits of a brief lecture it will be clearly impos- 
sible to present all the evidence in favour of the existence of a 
divine revelation in the Bible or to consider all the objections 
that have been urged against it. All that can be done is to 
indicate in somewhat broad lines the chief considerations which 
warrant and require us to maintain it. 


ITS CLAIM. 


I. In the first place, then, some account must be taken of 
the fact that the Bible distinctly claims to give us the record of 
direct revelations from God. It tells us of Adam the first man, 
upon whom certain prohibitions were laid, and to whom, after 
his sad fall, certain re-assuring promises of redemption were 
given ; of Noah, who was warned as to the approaching judg- 
ment upon the guilty world, and instructed as to the means of 
his own escape ; of Abraham, to whom God appeared more than 
once, and to whom certain assurances were given relating to the 
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future of his tribe ; of Moses, who was divinely instructed as to 
the constitution which he should give to the Hebrew nation, as 
to the modes of worship which they were to practice, and as to 
the laws by which they were to be governed. It tells us of the 
prophets who received definite messages for the people direct 
from God and delivered them as such; of John the Baptist, 
who was sent to prepare the way for the coming of the Messiah, 
and was given a sign whereby he should know Him when He 
did come ; and especially it tells of Jesus of Nazareth, who not 
only spake in God’s name but claimed that He was Himself the 
Son of God from heaven, whose every word, therefore, was divine, 
and all whose teaching, whether new or confirmatory of the old, 
was a revelation from God. In hundreds of different passages 
the claim is thus distinctly made and everywhere is quietly 
assumed to be unquestionably true. It is to be observed, too, that 
in many cases, though not indeed in all, the writers who record 
the revelations are the very persons who profess to have received 
them. The statements are not simply those of admiring dis - 
ciples, but the deliberate record of personal experience. 
Attempts have indeed been made to evade these claims by 
softening down or explaining away what are spoken of as 
Hebrew modes of expression. Whena prophet says that the 
word of the Lord came to him, this is explained as meaning 
simply that he became strongly impressed with the conviction 
that a thing was true or right. The seeing of visions is merely 
the Hebrew for poetic insight or imagination. It was part of the 
genius of the nation to see God in everything, and when a man 
dreamed a dream he at once treated it as a message from God. 
Now all this is very largely gratuitous. But suppose we 
admit it to be true, it does not materially change the state of 
the case. We might surrender all the claims which rest 
upon such formulas, but there would yet remain the many 
instances in which it is distinctly stated with almost every 
circumstantiality of detail how God appeared and made direct 
communications in audible words. Take for example the 
transactions at Sinai. It is there interwoven with the very fibre 
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of the narrative, and forms an inseparable part of it, Whether 
true or false, this claim is no inference from ambiguous phrases, 
or theological theory invented by the church to cast a halo of 
authority about the book. It is in the book itself, and the whole 
stands or falls with it. 

Now what are we to make of such a claim ? 

It does not of course follow that it is true because it is set up. 
Mohammed, Swedenborg, and Joe Smith have made similar 
claims, and we utterly repudiate them as false. Nor does the fact 
that Christianity has large numbers of adherents who acknow- 
ledge the claim make it valid. Those have their followers, too, as 
devoted and conscientious as need be. Such matters cannot be 
decided by majorities. But neither is such a claim, when calmly 
made by men otherwise sane who are responsible for their 
conduct, to be at once set aside as absurd and incredible. They 
may be impostors, or they may be under a delusion, but 
then, again, they may be asserting what is true. Of that 
we must judge for ourselves from the known character of the 
men, as honest and truthful or otherwise, from the character of 
the revelation they profess to make as being generally worthy or 
unworthy of God, and the amount of corroborative evidence 
otherwise which they may be able to bring. The matter is 
purely one of evidence and though the evidence is not— 
cannot be mathematical, nor altogether of such a character 
as could well be put into the witness-box in a trial by jury, 
it is still evidence as to which we are fairly capable of j udging, 

Just here, however, we meet with an objection which deserves 
to be noticed. There are those who would cut short the inquiry 
at this stage by asserting the utter improbability, if not Impos- 
sibility of any revelation at all, and of its credibility on any con- 
ceivable evidence, on the ground that it is contrary to experience 
for God to reveal himself in any direct way to man. He has 
manifested Himself in His works and in history, and He has given 
us rational faculties whereby we may discover in these all that it 
is of any use for us to know. We never hear of Him giving any 
revelations to men now-a-days, and therefore it is altogether 
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unlikely, if not impossible, that He should ever have done so. 
There has many a fable come down to us from the unscientific 
and uncritical days of old, and these stories of revelations are 
but like the rest. 

But this objection can hardly be thought a valid one. There 
is no scientific ground whatsoever for regarding a revelation as 
impossible. The sceptic has not here even the plea which has been 
so often set up against miracles, that they traverse fixed physical 
laws. For knowledge is purely mental; and surely if we have 
a dozen modes of conveying our thoughts to one another—some 
of them so subtle as almost to defy analysis and explanation—we 
need not hesitate to believe that He who is infinitely greater 
than we, and free from our physical limitations, can find means 
of conveying His thoughts to us clearly and unmistakeably, with- 
out doing violence either to His own nature or to ours, and with- 
out disarranging in any way the order of the universe He has 
planned. 

Furthermore, it is obviously unscientific and unfair to deny 
that certain things could ever have occurred, because we do not 
find them occurring now. We donot find mastodons and gigan- 
tic saurians on the earth to-day, yet no scientific man doubts the 
testimony of the rocks that they once existed. They filled their 
place in the development of the world, and, having done their 
work, passed away forever. So, though revelations may not be 
given now, it is surely conceivable that they may once have been 
given, supposing there to be any need for them ; and that, having 
been given, they have become a perpetual possession, not requir- 
ing to berepeated. As to the need there was, we have only to ask 
the most advanced philosophy of the present day. The very 
name in which it glories—Agnosticism—is a confession of 
ignorance about God, nay, a despairing confession that we 
never can know anything about Him. If, then, there be a 
God at sll, what more probable than that He should take pity 
upon our ignorance and reveal to us that knowledge of Himself 
which is most necessary for our highest weal. 

We must refuse, therefore, to have our inquiry barred by any 
rigid philosophical theory which thus rules out the possibility of 
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a revelation, or of anything else that claims to be a fact, until 
there has been the fullest opportunity for examining the evidence 
on which it rests. We can hardly imagine a plainer confession 
of weakness in any system of philosophy which professes to 
explain the mystery of the universe than that it should ex cathedra 
declare anything to be impossible and decline to consider it, even 
when vouched for by reasonable testimony. This is to discard 
the philosophical spirit at the bidding of a provisional theory, 
and to be guilty of infidelity to the fundamental method of all 
true sclence—the induction of facts. To such as do go we might 
well quote the oft-repeated words of Hamlet : 


“* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MEN. 


II.—We proceed, then, to inquire as to what kind of men they 
were who made this claim to have received revelations from 
God. 

Here, happily, we are in a fair position to form some just con- 
clusion. They are not indeed all equally well known to us; 
some of them may be said to be so enshrouded in obscurity as 
to be virtually unknown altogether. But in the case of the great 
majority the materials for estimating their character are abun- 
dant enough. We know almost as much of Moses as we do of 
Alexander the Great or Julius Cesar or Napoleon ; almost as’ 
much of Elijah or Isaiah as we do of Milton ; almost as much of 
Jesus of Nazareth as we do of Martin Luther or John Knox. 
We know more of the Apostle Paul than we do of Shakespeare. 
For the most part, too, those who are represented or represent 
themselves as the media of special communications from God 
were men of action rather than recluses, and reveal their charac- 
ter in their deeds. We are not left to vague descriptions or ful- 
some eulogies to form our opinion about them. We may there- 
fore estimate their characters with some confidence. And what 
do we find? Not that they were perfect men, free from fault or 
failing. Save for Jesus of Nazareth, this is not even claimed. 
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But a man does not need to be faultless in order to be credible. 
And we do find that they were men who had strong convictions, 
God-fearing, earnest, public-spirited, self-denying even to mar- 
tyrdom, men who shewed that they valued truth and purity 
more than honour or pelf. Whatever else they were, they were 
no deceivers or impostors. They were incapable of acting a 
part, abhorred lies and all manner of deceit. This is so appar- 
ent that many of the most pronounced opponents of revealed 
religion have felt bound to surrender any idea of conscious im- 
posture on their part. They are too transparently honest for 
that; and it is felt to be inconceivable that men who were in- 
variably in advance of their time in the statement of moral 
truths should have been guilty of the base crime of consciously 
deceiving their fellows, even though it should seem to be for their 
good. This may be dismissed, therefore, without further notice. 


But may they not have been themselves deceived? ‘There 
have been dreamers and fanatics who have seen visions and 
thought them revelations, while in truth these have been only 
the vagaries of a disordered imagination ; and may not these 
have been of the same class,—not conscious deceivers, but them- 
selves deceived? They were earnest men. May they not have 
been betrayed by the very earnestness and enthusiasm of their 
nature into the delusion that they were the mouthpiece of God, 
and so spoke, in His name, the thoughts that burned in their 
own hearts? ‘This is certainly conceivable, and to many seems 
the most satisfactory explanation of all the facts of the case. 
But, again, we ask, how does thisaccord with the character of the 
men as they stand out in this history? Were they dreamers or 
fanatics? Was Moses adreamer, the man who organized a horde 
of slaves without education, without any strong religious con- 
victions, without heroism, nay, almost without spirit, into a nation 
self-eoverning and self-reliant; and out of the nation formed an 
army which conquered some of the most warlike tribes then in 
existence? Was Samuel a dreamer, who found his countrymen 
weak, disunited and dispirited, without patriotism or vigorous 
national life of any kind, and left them a strong military empire 
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already almost touching the zenith of its greatness? Dreamers 
are not wont to make such successful statesmen as were these, 
In reference to many of the prophets the case is less clear, for 
they were not usually men of affairs. And did Elijah or Isaiah 
or Ezekiel stand alone without other evidence to strengthen their 
claims we might be tempted to think them, noble-minded patriots 
indeed, but enthusiastic visionaries who had been carried away 
by the grandeur of their own thoughts. But was Jesus of Naz- 
areth a dreamer, whose calm self-possession, strong common- 
sense and shrewdness impress every reader of the Gospels, whose 
clearness and directness of moral insight appealed straight to the 
consciences of the people, and still form the admiration alike of 
friend and foe? Was the Apostle Paul a dreamer and incapa- 
able of distinguishing between his own imaginations and com- 
munications from without —he whose learning was so wide and 
thorough that he was equally at home in the literature of Greece 
and of Judea, whose logic was so keen that he was more than 
a match for the strongest of his opponents, whose system of doc- 
trine was so severely concatenated that it has been the basis of 
almost every great work on theology since, whose practical 
Sagacity was so great that almost alone he guided the new-formed 
Church through the many perils that beset its earliest history, and, 
humanly speaking, saved Christianity from shrivelling up into a 
mere Jewish sect ? If these men were only visionaries and fana- 
tical enthusiasts then we shall search history in vain for sane 
men who are superior to delusions of the mind. They were cer- 
tainly as capable of judging the marks of a divine revelation as 
any men who have ever lived. In the matter of character, both 
moral and mental, they substantiate their claim, as far as charac- 
ter can do so. 
MIRACLES AND PROPHECY. 


Il.—We may admit, however, that personal character alone, 
high though it be, will not serve to support entirely such a claim 
as that which they set up. The interests involved are too impor- 
tant for us to run any risks that can well be avoided. And we 
may not unreasonably demand some further credentials from 
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these men before accepting their communications as divine. An 
ambassador is expected to be provided with positive proof of 
his mission, over and above his own assurance, even when 
backed by an irreproachable record. Character is a thing which 
cannot be judged at a glance, and there is always the possibility 
of being mistaken about it. The need of something more tangi- 
ble to authenticate and seal a revelation would be felt, especially 
by contemporaries to whom the matter of it was always of prime 
importance, but who would naturally be in the worst position to 
judge of the true inward character of the man. We might even 
say that there would be a felt necessity for it on the part of the 
persons to whom the revelations were given. Something was 
needed to guarantee their own sanity, even to themselves. 


And this proof is not wanting. It is furnished by one or 
other of two signs—miracles performed or prophecies fulfilled. 
When we look into the record of revelation as given in the Bible 
we find one or other of these the almost invariable accompani- 
ment of a professed message from God, and in some cases both 
are given. In those few cases where it appears to be wanting, 
it is more probably anomission from the record than an absence 
of it asa matter of fact. Such omissions are, however, of small 
moment in any case, for the more important the revelations the 
more numerous do the signs appear, Moses in the Old Testament 
and Jesus in the New, the two great teachers whence we 
derive our knowledge of things divine, are also the chief workers 
of miracles, while prophecies, more or less literally verified, are 
to be found in almost every book of Scripture. Time will not 
allow any detailed examination of these signs, but it will be 
admitted that, so far as the number of them is concerned, the 
authentication is ample. It will be admitted, too, that, of 
genuine, these signs furnish a sufficient ground to believe in the 
reality of any divine communication which they may accompany, 
They display super-human knowledge and super-human power 
which would not be entrusted to anyone for the purpose of 
practising deceit. Nor is there any other conceivable way in 
which positive proof that a superhuman revelation had been 
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given could be as well afforded as by some such superhuman 
endowments, which can be practically tested through the senses, 
even by persons of average capacity. 

Everybody knows, however, that these signs have been most 
vigorously attacked by unbelievers inmodern times. In fact, so 
far from practically authenticating revelation to the minds of 
many in our day, the very assertion of these miracles and 
prophecies constitutes one of the most serious obstacles to the 
acceptance of it at all. They find it more difficult to believe in 
the miracles than to believe in the revelation itself. Their 
presence is an offence, so much so that many who already 
believe display a strong tendency, not very wisely perhaps, to 
minimize, as far as possible, the amount of the supernatural in 
connection with Christianity, with a view to rendering it more 
acceptable. Some discussion of this point in a general way is 
therefore necessary. 

The objections made to prophecy are not precisely the same in 
form as those made to miracles, and in a full treatise might 
well be considered separately. But they are not radically differ- 
ent; and if those against miracles can be satisfactorily disposed 
of, no further question can well be made as to prophecy. Hence 
we may confine our attention to miracles alone. 

The objections made against the latter may be all reduced to 
two—(1) that they are impossible, as being a direct interference 
with the fixed course of nature, and (2) that, even if possible, they 
are, still incredible, as being contrary to all our experience—their 
only parallels in our day being found in the ecclesiastical miracles 
performed at Romish shrines, which only simple people now 
believe in, and which are either impostures or resolvable into the 
operation of purely natural causes. These two practically 
embrace the whole case. 

The first of them—asserting the impossibility of miracles as being 
an interference withthe fixed order of nature—though urged 
with increasing vehemence as science has enlarged its domain and 
shown more clearly the regularity of nature in all its operations, 
has now practically lost all its force for thinking minds. For it 
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has come pretty generally to be recognized that it proceeds 
upona mistaken idea of what a miracle really is. Itis not the 
subversion of a physical law but the controlling of it in a way 
not possible for man, apart from divine aid. There is a sense in 
which the order of nature is fixed and invariable, so that not 
even God Himself can be thought of as changing it without 
throwing the whole universe into confusion. But there is another 
sense in which everybody knows it is very far from being so. 
All its laws are subject to control by any being that has intel- 
ligence enough to exercise it. No law of nature ever could build 
a bird’s nest, and of course a bird cannot set aside nature’s laws ‘ 
but every bird can so far control them as to bring that nest into 
the shape it desires. No law of nature ever could build a beaver 
dam ; but here again mere animal instinct is so far superior to 
these laws as to secure a result which otherwise never would 
have been produced. No law of nature ever builta house or 
constructed a ship, neither could a bird or a beaver do so; but 
man can so far control nature as to do both. Man’s power to 
control nature, too, increases with the increase of his knowledge. 
There was a time when he could build a ship only of wood, 
which will float of itself Now he can build a ship of iron—a 
material which ordinarily sinks. There wasa time when to send 
amessage a hundred miles he must either go there himself or 
send some one else in his place to carry it. Then he discovered 
the laws of electricity, and made the lightning do his bidding by 
means of the telegraph. Now he cau make his own voice heard 
over all that intervening space. New discoveries will doubtless 
still further add to hig power. What, then, is to hinder a being 
infinitely surpassing man in knowledve and comprehension of 
the universe from doing what lies far beyond man’s power, and 
that without interfering with nature’s laws in any manner essen- 
tially different from what we are constantly doin g ourselves ? 
But, it may be said, when man accomplishes anything new 
and wonderful by his increased knowledge, we can always 
understand the means by which he does it. Once the discovery 
is made it is no longer a mystery. The telephone, for example, 
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is simply the use of means that, in accordance with known 
physical laws, are fitted to produce the result; and we can 
quite comprehend it. 

To some extent this is true. Ifa man chosses to explain his 
discovery we commonly can comprehend something of it. But 
no amount of explanation would ever make the telephone intelli- 
gible to the bird or the beaver with all their wonderful skill, 
And so we need not be surprised if God’s mode of action in 
miracles should be a mystery to us—a mystery of which, more- 
over, Moses and Elijah and Paul, who were the immediate agents 
in them, could no more give any account than we can. Mysteries 
they may always remain, but impossible they are not, except on 
principles which would transmute us ourselves into helpless 
machines. This objection, therefore, we may set aside. 

But, it is said, even granting that they are possible, are they 
not still incredible? God does not now work miracles. No 
living man ever saw one, and is it credible that the great God 
who rules all things should have wrought miracles for the instruc- 
tion of one small and comparatively obscure people when He has 
not thought it worth while to do so for others ? Moreover, they 
point us to the fact that all nations have their stories of miracu- 
lous events, which we rightly reject as fables, and why not these ? 
Nay, look abroad to-day, and spurious ones are being produced for 
the edification of superstitious people under the auspices of 
that very Christianity which claims the support of those of older 
date. Why should we reject the one and accept the other? 
Does not the one class clearly indicate the way in which the 
other must be discredited? And, if we plead the overwhelming 
nature of the evidence in favour of the miracles of the Bible, 
they reply at once: yes, the evidence is undoubtedly strong— 
stronger a good deal in some cases than for any other miracles, 
but yet it must ever remain open to question. The witnesses 
lived in a credulous age, in a time when it was easy for men, how- 
ever honest and however matter-of-fact, to believe such things. 
We are all influenced by the prevailing notions of our time. It 
was the current notion of their time that such things might occur 
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and often did occur. They looked for them, and so had little 
difficulty in finding then in a thousand and one occurrences 
which were simply mysterious to them. In our more critical 
age they would most probably have rejected them as we do 
those of which we hear to-day. Both the miracles and the revela- 
tions they attest are, therefore, questionable they say. We claim 
the right to doubt and even to deny. 

Now there is no use in blinking the fact that this objection 
Is prima facie a strong one. It has sufficient truth in it at 
any rate to make it a plausible one. And practically it is most 
effective. Whether clearly perceived or not it probably furnishes 
the mental resting-point of more of the theoretical scepticism of 
our day than anything else. It affords a convenient way of 
escape from the responsibility and the labour of examining the 
historical evidence of the biblical miracles and of patiently 
weighing it. As if bya technicality, it rules out the only avail- 
able or possible evidence in their favour, and so, by a snap verdict, 
it carries the day. 

But, it may be confidently said, in spite of all its plausibility, 
that no such mode of objection will ultimately prevail ; for in the 
first place : 

1. The antecedent improbability of these miracles is by no 
means so great as it isrepresented to be. Granted the need of a 
revelation at all, granted also the need of authenticating that 
revelation, so as to remove it as far as possible from the area of 
doubt, and, so far from being improbable altogether, they become 
highly probable. That revelation, too, if made at all, must be 
made to somebody in particular, and why not to Jews as well as 
to any one else? Having begun with them there was an obvious 
advantage in continuing in the same line. It was found practi- 
cally easier to school one small people than to school the whole 
world simultaneously. And to be of any use the miracles had 
to follow the line of the revelations. It is surely, then, no valid 
objection to them that genuine miracles did not occur elsewhere, 
or that they do not occur now in every-day experience, apart 
altogether from such a revelation, for if they did they would 
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cease to be miracles at all, and would have no value to attest any- 
thing whatsoever. And 

2. Secondly, the evidence for them is too strong to be lightly 
set aside at the bidding of any d@ priori theory or prejudice. 
Men who have sealed their testimony with their blood will make 
themselves heard at the bar of history, all theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Their evidence cannot be rejected, indeed, 
except on principles that would destroy the value of all human 
testimony altogether. And that the world will never consent to. 

Of course it is true, as all must admit, that all human testi- 
mony is fallible. No merely human testimony, however strong, 
can ever make it mathematically certain that a genuine miracle 
has been performed. But there area thousand grades of certainty 
short of mathematical demonstration. And if men will not 
believe until it has been demonstrated with mathematical cer- 
tainty that a miracle has been performed and a revelation given 
then there is no help for it—they must be left to doubt. If 
anything short of that will suffice, however, it will hardly be 
denied that the evidence for such miracles say, as the feeding 
of the five thousand or the resurrection of Christ, is as strong as 
we can well conceive it to be for any fact in the history of the 
past. 

Nor can we fairly discredit their testimony on the ground 
of the general credulity of the age in which they lived. Asa 
matter of fact, it was not a credulous age when Jesus of Na- 
zareth appeared in the world. Doubtless there were credulous 
people in it, as there are in every age, but it was fully as critical, 
or, in other words, as sceptical, as our own. If we may judge 
from the literature of the time, faith had well-nigh died out from 
the hearts of all classes in the Roman Empire generally, and the 
purest materialism reigned almost everywhere. Yet in that age 
men who were neither ignorant, fanatical nor credulous believed 
in these miracles, and showed the sincerity of their belief by the 
patient endurance of martyrdom rather than give it up. They 
discriminated, too, between true and false miracles as carefully as 
any modern philosopher could have done. The Apostle Peter 
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has no difficulty in drawing a wide line of distinction between 
the true miracles of Jesus and the spurious ones of Simon the 
Sorcerer of Samaria. Paul has no hesitation in unmasking 
Elymas the Sorcerer of Cyprus. The prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment denounce those who sought to seduce the people by lying 
wonders. Elijah in his famous contest with the priests of Baal is 
represented as taking good care to guard against the possibilities 
of fraud on their part or the suspicion of it on his own, and his 
success was due mainly to that fact. Indeed, ever since the days 
of Moses the distinction had been a familiar one; for when he 
wrought his signs in the presence of the King of Egypt it is said 
the magicians counterfeited them by their enchantments. And 
our modern sceptics, so far from being original in the position they 
occupy, are but disciples of that old Pharoah, who excused him- 
self from believing in true miracles and in the message which 
they attested, on the ground that there were false ones, and he 
could not be sure of the truth. His ultimate discomfiture may 
be safely taken as the certain prophecy of theirs. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE REVELATION. 


IV.—Whatever measure of uncertainty may still attach to the 
testimony of miracles as an authentication of revelation (and 
there must always be a little, owing to the possibility of fraud) 
full account is taken of it in the Bible itself. It therefore invites 
us to apply another test of genuineness of quite a different nature— 
the character of the professed revelation. As early in the canon 
as the book of Deuteronomy we have Moses reported as warning 
the people of Israel against accepting any idolatrous teaching, 
even if backed by miracles apparently genuine. The mere fact 
that it was idolatrous was to be enough to discredit it. We have, 
then, still further to inquire whether this revelation is such a 
one as we might expect to come from God and worthy of Him. 
If it is, we cannot help feeling that it lends greater probability 
to its claims. If not, hardly any amount of assertion or proof 
would make it credible. 

Of course we must bear in mind here that itis only within 
certain limits we can judge whether any professed revelation is 
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worthy of God or not. In so far as God’s thought surpasses our 
thought, in so far must any revelation from Him be a surprise to 
us. If we could definitely map out beforehand all the fea- 
tures of such a revelation the chief need for it would be removed. 
Hence we must be careful how we use this criterion. 


And yet there are certain broad lines on which the conscience 
within man may be safely trusted to judge the character of any 
system professing to give the truth, even though it might never 
have been able to originate or formulate that truth. It is nothing 
to the point to say that, as our opinion about the worthiness of 
any supposed communication from God will depend entirely on 
the view taken of His character, and as our view of His charac- 
ter is derived from that same revelation, this test simply resolves 
itself into the question, whether the professed revelation is con- 
sistent with itself. For, apart from and prior to all revelations 
whatsoever, wittingly or unwittingly, man has his ideal of what 
God ought to be, and, therefore, of what any revelation coming 
from Him must be. In spite of the thousand idolatries which 
have prevailed, at no time, whether in Christian, Jewish or 
Heathen lands, has the human conscience accepted any represen- 
tation of God lower than that ideal without hesitation and pro- 
test, more or less open. Again and again it has broken out into 
rebellion against such representations, preferring to accept 
nothing and remain in doubt oftentimes rather than believe in 
a Deity felt to be unworthy ; and if to-day we find a widespread 
scepticism, is not this, in so far as it is honest at all, due mainly to 
the rebellion of men’s consciences against the unworthy concep- 
tions of God which they find practically controlling the lives of 
professed Christians. By their very unbelief they assert their 
power and their right to test any system which professes to 
unfold the divine. 

Even the Agnostic, who avers that the only God is something 
unknowable, would agree that if God has personality at all there 
are certain attributes and qualities, moral and otherwise, that 
must be conceived of as belonging to Him. He must, for example, 
be adequate in power and wisdom to the production of the uni- 
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verse as we see it. He must be just in his dealings with his 
creatures, and order the world, as far as possible, for the highest 
good of all. Ifhe thinks fit to reveal Himself or instruct us, that 
revelation must be suited to our capacity and yet not petty or 
frivolous. It will be characterized by a dignified reserve, and 
must be self-consistent. Its moral teaching must commend itself 
to our consciences as pure and lofty ; the motives which it pre- 
sents for the purpose of securing obedience to its law must be 
honourable and unselfish. 

Now, how far do the revelations contained in the Bible answer 
these demands or any demands of a like nature that may rightly 
be insisted on ? 

The question hardly needs any reply. In its main features 
the teaching of the Bible forces the admiration even of its foes, 
and it would be easy to collect from the writings of its opponents 
the strongest expressions of appreciation for the pure spirituality 
of its conception of God, for the lofty tone of its morality, and 
for the nobility of the motives to which it appeals. It is con- 
fessedly the highest and purest religion the world has ever known. 
Difficulties in detail there are, doubtless—such difficulties as we 
might look for in connection with matters that reach out to in- 
finity. It would be strange indeed if our limited understand- 
ings could grasp all the bearings of any revelation on such sub- 
jects. But in its main features the revelation contained in the 
Bible is confessedly such as might well have come from (God. 
It is morally worthy of Him,and meets the requirements of the 
conscience. The voice of God within man chords with this voice 
of God coming from without, and the two blend in harmony to- 
gether. So clearly does the divine impress appear upon the 
great leading features of Bible truth that many ask for no other 
evidence of its divine origin. Like Thomas in the presence of 
his risen Master, they look upon its face and hear its voice and 
itis enough; they fall down and worship without seeking further 
proof that God is there. 

The question is often asked, sometimes by out-spoken oppo- 
nents, and sometimes by perplexed and sorely - troubled 
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adherents, why God, in giving a revelation did not make it so 
plainly divine that doubt would have been impossible, that all 
men would at once have recognized its character and received it, 
And many answers have been given more or less to the point. 
But is it not a sufficient answer to say that this revelation which 
God has given has compelled the homage of almost all who 
have looked into the matter fairly, with an eye honestly open to 
the light? Of large numbers of those who withhold that 
homage it is nowise uncharitable to say that they have no longer 
either an ear to hear the voice of God or an eye to perceive the 
fitness of any revelation He might make from heaven or in the 
earth. They have only a hand to get or a greedy maw to gorge, 
or they spend their lives in the frivolous pursuit of trifles light as 
ait—whose rejection of the Bible is therefore of no significance 
whatsoever. It would be a moral impossibility to make any 
spiritual revelation which they would recognize. They can no 
more perceive it than a deaf man can perceive music or a blind 
man beauty. As to the rest, we must not forget that many 
who have difficulty with the Bible regarded as an inspired 
history or record of revelation, yet in their own hearts, and some 
even publicly, bow before the fundamental truths which it 
contains. They devoutly worship the God whom it declares, and 
seek to do His will as far as it is clear to them. We must remem- 
ber, too, that this revelation ig making fresh conquests daily. 
At home and abroad, wherever the Word of God is faithfully 
made known, fresh hearts are continually feeling its spell and 
owning it divine. It is sometimes said, indeed, that faith is 
largely a traditional matter, and that men believe because their 
fathers did. But certainly this was never less true tian now. 
This is a missionary age, and it has been proved again and again 
that larger accessions are being made to the Christian church, 
proportionately to the efforts made, from the ranks of unbelieving 
heathenism than from the children of professing Christians ; 
while even at home there is little disposition to accept of any 
faith without question. It is rather the obviously divine 
character of its teaching, appealing to the heart and conscience, 
and gaining approval there, that wins adherents. 
L 
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But it is not only in contemplating the Bible itself that we 
see its fitness to be considered as coming from God. It is seen 
more plainly still in looking at the results which it has produced 
in the world. The highest proof which any system could give 
of its harmony with the divine character is that it should serve 
the purpose for which alone any revelation is of use—to per- 
manently influence men toward purity and goodness. No 
system which has met the wants of the human heart can be 
wholly false. And the highest truth will surely seal its own 
genuineness by the effect which it produces. 

Now, how does it stand with this? Here again we hardly need 
to reply. There is no evading the history of its marvelous 
results. Men have not only acknowledged its divinity from an 
intellectual point of view, but multitudes have been transformed 
by its influence. It has lifted the fallen, raised the degraded, 
cleansed the impure, opened the hearts of the selfish, humbled the 
proud, given earnest purpose to the frivolous, braced the indolent 
and self-indulgent to stern duty, nerved the timid to face danger 
and suffer for the truth. It has shaped the character of nations 
for good and determined their destinies. The partial revelation 
of the Old Testament was the secret of the life of Israel, and 
whatever mission they fulfilled in the world was due to it. 
Christianity was cast like salt into the seething corruption of the 
Roman Empire, and in three centuries it regenerated Europe, 
though having at first but a handful of followers. It has built 
hospitals for the sick and the suffering, erected homes for the 
poor and the unfortunate. It has ennobled woman, destroyed 
slavery, shattered a thousand systems of oppression, mitigated 
the horrors of war, spread civilization far and wide, and is now 
hopefully reaching out its hands to take possession of the whole 
world in the interests of righteousness—and all this in the face 
of repeated attempts to discredit and break down its authority. 
It has wrought its wonders not upon unquestioning generations 
merely, but in spite of the most searching criticism, which again 
and again has exhausted all its weapons in vain efforts to destroy 
it. As far as the human heart can testify to its character it 
proves the revelation of the Bible divine. 
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Thus when we apply all the available tests whereby we may 
judge of the claim which the Bible sets up for itself we find that 
claim sustained. The men who assert that God made known to 
them His will are men above suspicion, incapable of fraud, and 
men of sound mind. They gave positive proof of their commis- 
sion by working miracles that were clearly accepted as such by 
their contemporaries and by uttering prophesies that were verified 
to their satisfaction. Finally, the revelation they give is one that 
commends itself to the hearts and consciences of men as worthy 
of a divine origin. In spite, then, of any minor difficulties in 
detail, which are of course always easier to see than to explain, 
but of which there is no need to despair, we feel justified in main- 
taining that this revelation is from God. 


NATURALISTIC EXPLANATIONS INSUFFICIENT. 


V.—But there is another way of looking at this matter which 
may be briefly noticed, and which tends to confirm us in this 
conclusion 


and that is the impossibility of accounting for the 
distinctive features of the Bible on any purely natural theory. 
We may challenge our opponents to explain the growth of the 
Bible and of Bible truth on any other supposition than that it is 
divine. The Bible exists as a fact, and its origin must be 
accounted for. It gives a certain account of itself—an account 
which is undoubtedly adequate to explainits existence. If that 
be not true the simplest way to discredit it would be to 
explain how it came into being and acquired its peculiar features 
in a purely natural way. How, for example, are we to explain 
the singular elevation and reasonableness of its teaching on all 
spiritual and moral subjects—so much higher than that of all 
other systems, whether claiming to be revelations or not ? How 
are we to explain the fact that these Hebrew teachers so far 
surpassed the cultured philosophers of Greece and Rome with 
all their profound speculations, who only guessed at or altogether 
missed the truths which they seized firmly and clearly 2? How 
are we to explain the fact that, even with the aid of their teaching, 
the world has not been able to made a single important advance 
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in the discovery of religious truth since the days of the Apostles ? 
How are we to explain the marvelous unity and consistency 
that run through all its teaching from beginning to end—though 
representing many different teachers spread over a period of 
1,600 years or more ? If these books do not contain divine com- 
munications then the men who professed to give them were either 
impostors or fanatical enthusiasts. The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. How is it that from such men has come 
the teaching which is admitted to be the best and the wisest the 
world has yet known ? These questions and many more like 
them demand an answer. Until they are answered the Bible will 
insist on being taken at its own estimate of itself. 

Now it is only just to the opponents of the Bible to say that 
they have realized the fairness of the challenge and have bravely 
made the attempt at least to explain all on purely naturalistic 
principles. Here, as everywhere else, evolution is the watch- 
word of their theory. They would have us believe'that the 
whole system of the Bible has been a gradual growth in the 
attainment of spiritual and moral truth under favourable circum- 
stances, that the Semitic peoples have always shown a natural 
bias towards simple Monotheistic forms of belief, and once that 
point was gained all the rest was comparatively easy ; that the 
Hebrews were a people possessing a special genius for the 
perception of fundamental moral truths. They were not gifted 
in the direction of art, nor in that of philosophical speculation, 
but this one gift they had of clearly perceiving primary moral 
distinctions—a gift which they wisely used, and we see the 
issue in a religious structure of singular beauty and loftiness, but 
still purely human, like all others, having no higher authority 
than theirs, destined probably to pass away and ultimately make 
room for something loftier still. After all, it has been nothing 
more than natural selection, heredity, and the survival of the 
fittest. 

How far is this satisfactory ? There is undoubtedly some 
truth in it, truth enough to make it plausible at any rate. It is 
no doubt true there is a process of development in Scripture. 
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All truth is not made known at once and together. It was 
impossible that it should be so. The higher mathematics cannot 
be taught until the elementary processes have first been mastered. 
There is a gradual unfolding of the divine character and will, 
until they find their full manifestation in Jesus and the New 
Testament. There is a continual advance, and at every step in 
that advance all preceding revelations are taken for granted and 
incorporated. 

But when we look a little closer we see that this progress Is a 
very different thing from evolution, It is of the very nature 
of evolution that the main elements of every advance should 
be found in the pre-existing condition of things. There can 
be no sudden leaps. The present is the outcome of the 
past; the future is born of the present. Bearing this - in 
mind let us test the theory here. For this purpose we may 
select the two most prominent points in the progress of this 
development— Moses and Christ. If it is true anywhere it 
must be true here also. Was Mosaism the outcome of any 
pre-existing condition of things? In order to free ourselves 
from all side issues we may reduce the truly Mosaic portions of 
the Pentateuch to the smallest possible dimensions. We may 
give up everything but the Decalogue, with its already clear-cut 
and spiritual Monotheism and its matchless moral generalizations. 
To what natural parentage are we to ascribe this? Moses was 
to all intents and purposes an Egyptian by birth and education, 
The people around him were the same. But we shall search 
Egypt in vain for anything bearing the faintest likeness to the 
Mosaic legislation. The legitimate product of Egypt is rather 
to be found in the calf-worship of Israel, which so long survived 
and was eradicated with so much difficulty. Mosaism was not 
a case of evolution, but of revolution, for which there is nothing 
to prepare us. So with Jesus the Christ. He was born into 
Judaism, but he was not born of it. Bothin form and in spirit 
His teaching was in strongest contrast to all that He heard around 
Him. They could not even understand Him, they could only 
erucify Him. Nor is it that He represents simply the outcome 
of the older and better spirit of prophecy. In spite of all their 
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excellencies they could by purely natural laws beget only the 
false Christs that arose one after another to mock the nation’s 
hopes. There is a mighty bridgeless gap between Him and 
them. In order to see how great it is we have only to compare 
Him with John the Baptist, the last in the older line before Him. 
John might prepare the way for His coming, but he never could 
produce or evolve such a Christ as He. 

But, further, it is said that the Hebrew had a natural bias 
towards a pure Monotheism, and a special genius for the percep- 
tion of spiritual truth. Well, if this be true, all we can say is 
that their own accepted historians have strangely belied and 
slandered them. For that history is very largely the account of 
their continual defections from pure Monotheism and of the 
stern experiences whereby their idolatrous tendencies were finally 
eradicated. So far from having a natural quickness in the 
apprehension of spiritual truth, they would appear to have been 
all along a stiff-necked and morally obtuse people, continually 
disposed to substitute form for substance, more ready to boast 
of privileges than to perform duties, more ready to persecute 
their prophets than to listen to them. +» If they were fitted to be 
the religious instructors of the world, as undoubtedly they have 
been, it is clearly not because they were acute discoverers or 
even apt pupils, but solely because they were like those pupils 
who, learning slowly, yet oft-times learn thoroughly, and hold 
tenaciously what they have once acquired. And if it be said 
that this history gives only one side of the national character, 
and that the poorer one, while the very existence of the history 
proves that there was another and better side, we answer that 
this at any rate was the prevailing side, and the existence of the 
other is the very problem to be solved. For the solution of 
the problem we get little or no help from the general tenden- 
cies of the nation—they are altogether inadequate to explain it ; 
and we turn away from them with the deepened conviction that 
over and above all the factors which the Hebrew nation could 
contribute to the actual result, there is another factor which 
is Supernatural and Divine. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY A FAILURE? 


THE PROBLEM, 


_ To answer this we must first know what the problem is Chris- 
tianity proposed to solve—the work it undertook to do. It is, 
unfortunately, far too wide a subject to admit of anything like 
full or even fair treatment in a single lecture, but my time will 
not have been spent, nor your attention occupied, in vain, if I do 
nothing more than awaken a spirit of thoughtful enquiry. 

My thoughts will run along some such lines as these :— What 
the world needs; the various agencies which have presented 
themselves to supply these needs ; Christianity as one of these : 
its success, its failure, and some reasons of that failure. 

To give a full catalogue of the world’s wants would more than 
exhaust the time at my disposal. What a chapter might be 
written of its varied needs—material, mental, moral, spiritual. It 
must be put very briefly and very generally. The world wants 
to be freed from disease and poverty, and the thousand ills that 
human flesh is heir to; from lust and crime, and the thousand ills 
that the human heart is heir to; from bigotry and narrowness, and 
the thousand ills that the human mind is heir to; from doubt, 
despondency, despair, and the thousand ills that the human soul 
is heir to. What does the world not need? It wants its bar- 
barism civilized, and its civilization purified; it wants some 
power to reclaim its outcasts and save its criminals, some power 
that will harmonize the relations between rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, strong and weak, capital and labor. It wants some 
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power that will overthrow tyranny, abolish slavery, subdue 
oppression; some power that will throw down the barriers 
between man and man, and make men brothers. This is 
the world’s want, and you can read it everywhere—in every 
nation, every clime, every age; you can read it in the 
rudest thoughts of the most savage and in the sublimest concep- 
tions of the most cultured, in the loftiest strains of its poetry and 
the deepest thoughts of its philosophy. It has a hundred bright 
dreams it wants fulfilled, and a hundred dark dreams it wants 
swept away. Somehow or other, strange, sad fears have crept 
into the hearts of men, and sit there a very nightmare until 
some revelation chase them away. Amongst others, there is the 
dread fear, old as Adam and wide as the world, that some great | 
destructive power is waiting to punish, and the world has made 
fearful efforts to rid itself of this fear. Heathen mothers have 
thrown their children in front of a destroying car, grim ascetics 
have tortured the flesh and killed the affections, monks have gone 
into cells and nuns into convents, martyrs have gone hungry and 
naked,—for thousands of years the world has been crying for a 
deliverer from this, and has been ready to pay any price if only 
its prayer could be answered. In addition to its real and vision- 
ary fears, the world is haunted by veritable evil spirits, which 
must be cast out ere it ever can have peace. The fearful demon 
of selfishness, which works such havoe in human hearts and 
homes ; the gross fiend of sensualism which brutalizes the body ; 
the subtle spirit of scepticism which withers the soul; the dark 
ghost of superstition which clouds the spirit with ignorance and 
fills the heart with dread,—“ Redeem me from these,” is the 
world’s cry. Yes, to any observant eye, toany thoughtful mind this 
is a sad and suffering world—full of crying needs, aims frustrated, 
ideals unrealised, toils unrequited, sin festering at the world’s 
heart, evil spirits in every corner of it that must be cast out, 
bodies racked by pain, homes overshadowed by sickness and 
broken up by death. It is a suffering world, it is a fallen 
world, and the problem is, “ Can it be saved ?” and, if so, how ? 
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DIFFERENT ;SAVIOURS. 


Many savionrs have proclaimed themselves and professed to 
answer the world’s cry, and supply its wants and heal its wrongs. 
Heathenism came, with its stocks, and stones, andamulets, and 
shrines, and votive offerings te appease the anger of the gods and 
thus save the world. Polytheism came with “ the glorious name 
all parcelled out,” the great God subdivided into numerous 
deities, and, be a man’s wants what they might, surely, in some 
niche of the great Pantheon, he would find the special providence 
that would hear and answer his cry. Pantheism came with its 
bit of Deity in everything, in every blade of grass and every 
pearl of dew, and sought to chase away men’s fears and give them 
hope of safety in its great strange dream of absorption of every- 
thing into the Infinite All, a great abyss of self-annulment. But 
men found no comfort in the thought that man is merely 
phenomenal, and will sink at death into the general all ; that he 
is but a part of nature, and will be resolved at death into the 
elements. Stoicism, with its cure of “ proud endurance of the 
world’s wrongs and death as the reward,” failed to answer the 
cry. Epicureanism with its denial of God’s interference, its 
shadowy faith in lazy deities, altogether careless of mankind, 
likewise failed and passed away. Buddhism came, but the heart 
of man finds no salvatioa in a religion which is little more than 
a dreary atheism, a morality which is nothing more than a refined 
selfishness, and a heaven which is but the cessation of conscious 
existence. Science presents itself, with its discoveries and 
theories; but the man who seeks his refuge there finds that there 
is a region, a great region, of human life it cannot penetrate—the 
region of spirit, the hopes and fears, the loves and hates of 
humanity—a thousand cries, and these the very deepest, which 
it is powerless either to interpret or answer; not one faint 
glimmer of light can it throw on many a problem that lies heavy 
on the heart, on many a question that loudly clamors for an 
answer. Philosophy likewise was found to be a broken reed; 
it might have an eye to see man’s misery, but it had no hand to 
lift him out of it. Then we have new saviours in our day, 
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offering to cure the world of its evils and supply its wants. 
Materialism, Evolution, Positivism. Of the first it is sufficient 
to say, had man had only an animal life, that might have 
proved adequate to his needs; but it is no saviour of the soul, 
it but kills dignity and nobleness. And whatever truth there may 
be in the new doctrine of Evolution, and we frankly admit there 
is much, yet its strongest advocates admit that it cannot account 
for the beginning of life, for the facts of consciousness, for what, 
in the face of every philosophy, and in spite of all science, the 
soul will cling to, moral and personal freedom, nor for what comes 
after life. What about Positivism, then, the latest professing 
saviour of mankind, This new religion was born under the 
most favorable circumstances. As has been said, “The records 
of every belief, the truths of every philosophy, the discoveries of 
every science, the memorials of every life, the moral treasury of 
every land and age,” were at its disposal. Yet, what does it 
offer the world in place of what it would sweep away ? Does 
man more easily find pardon, peace, hope, joy in its new God- 
head of humanity, the world and space, than in the Christian 
“ Father, Son and Holy Ghost ?” 


CHRIST AS A SAVIOUR. 


We turn now to Christianity. Christ came, saying, “I am the 
Light and Life of the world, I am come to save it, to redeem—1.e., 
bing tt back for God, convert its kingdom into God’s kingdom, 
wash away its sins, right its wrongs, satisfy its longings, deliver 
it from fear and sin and death.” Christ came, offering to make 
man at peace with the world, with his conscience, with God ; 
offering to seek and save the lost, to gather in the outcasts, to 
take healing and life and light down into the very lowest depths 
of society ; to be the Saviour of all—the poor, the blind, the deaf, 
the leper, the possessed, the publican, the drunkard, the harlot ; 
to all He came with the message that God loved them, loved 
them because they were men; and the pathway of their return 
to God was not riches, nor learning, nor greatness, but penitence, 
humility, faith, love—a pathway that was open to the poorest, 
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_ yea, the worst of them. This was the message that touched the 
world’s heart nearly two centuries ago, and gave it new life. 
This was the lever by which Christ offered to raise the 
world. He came with an offer of rest to the weary and heavy- 
laden, of pardon to the sinner ; with the promise and pledge to 
all of a common inheritance as God’s children, and that because 
they were God’s children. We know how, at first, at least, His 
words fell like dew on a thirsty world. Men were taught to love, 
and that because they were loved ; and if you can get a man to 
believe that God loves him you have planted in his heart the 
seed corn of immortal life. We love Him because He first loved 
us, and we love others because He loves them. There is Chris- 
tianity in its power, and any system or phase of Christianity 
without that is not Christ and cannot be a saviour of the world. 


This, then, is the offer that Christ makes, and the offer that 
Christianity, in the name of Christ, makes to save the world, 
and the main feature of my lecture is to ask, Has this offer been 
made good? Can it be made good? Is Christianity sufficient 
for this? Let me begin my answer by shewing how far it has 
been made good, by speaking of the success hitherto of Christian. 
ity ; so far as the world could judge, it was not a very likely 
power, when it came, to convert and save it. It was obscure in 
its origin and very humble in its beginning. He who came, 
proclauning Himself the world’s Redeemer, came as the poorest 
of the poor, His mother was the wife of an humble mechanic, and 
His cradle was a manger. We can ill afford to sneer at the 
Pharisees for laughing with scorn at His pretensions,— would we 
have done otherwise, would we do otherwise were Christ to come 
in similar form to-day? How vastly different it all seemed from 
the golden age pictured by the prophets, when Jerusalem was to 
be the pride of the earth, her temple the praise of nations, and 
decked with rich splendor by the Gentiles’ gifts. Instead of this 
what have we? It is difficult for us to realize the early beginning 
of Christianity, when it numbered but a handful of timid follow- 
ers, of whom the boldest had denied his Master with blasphemy, 
and the most attached had forsaken Him in coward fear. Without 
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synagogue or home, without wealth or learning, with two 
doctrines to teach, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, of which 
the one evoked shrinking horror, and the other contemptuous 
scorn. Yet we know how the humble and despised Nazarene 
touched a chord in the heart of humanity, and men were drawn 
to Him, and when we look back over the pages of history we 
know there is no one to be compared with Him in majesty and 
power, we can see Him towering far above all the great men of 
all the ages, above sovereign and sage, above philanthropist and 
hero. Noone has changed the world as He has done, no message 
has changed as His has done the character and destiny of 
millions. We know what Christianity represented by the simple 
Galilean fishermen did, how, unaided by any, opposed by all, 
they won victory after victory, how they made the instrument 
of the meanest criminal’s death a symbol more glorious than the 
diadem of kings. Christianity has been aptly compared to the 
fairy tent of Arabian story, which a young prince brought hidden 
in a walnut shell to his father. Placed in the Council Chamber 
it grew till it encanopied the king and his ministers, Taken 
into the courtyard, it filled the space till all the household stood 
beneath its shade. Brought into the midst of the great plain 
without the city, where all the army was encamped, it spread 
its mighty awning all above till it gave shelter to a host. So 
with Christianity, which was less than the least of all seeds, but 
which grew till it embraced within its fold men of all climes 
and colors and creeds—Jew, Roman, Greek, Oriental, African, 
American—awakening a response in every breast, from the wild 
negro of the west coast to the highly-educated gentleman of 
India. Yes, Christ’s message flowed onwards like a mighty 
river in ever-increasing volume, bearing away in its impetuous 
course the proud temples of Paganism and the haughty towers 
of the old philosophers. 

History tells us that before the close of the third century 
Christianity had penetrated every part of the world. It had its 
hand on the world’s heart, it sat on thrones, it was the sovereign 
power in society. As the snow melts in the sunshine, so there 
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vanished before its light and warmth the bigotry of Judea, the 
subtle scepticism of Greece, the gross sensuality of Rome, and the 
dark superstition of paganism. And what a power it exercised 
on the outward life of man. It made the drunkard dash his 
idols to the ground and rise out of the slough of bestial debase- 
ment. It burst the fetters of the slave of lust and made him 
chaste and pure. It made the miser generous, the rich sell their 
lands, the extortionate publican give half his goods to feed the 
poor. Itenabled men to suffer hunger, and nakedness, and peril, 
and prison and scorn—aye, the scorn of companions, too, and the 
cruel jeers of the world. It enabled men, and gentle women, too, 
to defy the axe of the executioner and the rack of the tormentor. 
Yes, and what, perhaps, is a great marvel of its power, it enabled 
men and women to bear with calm, uncomplaining heart the 
obscure, but not less heavy, trial that is laid upon us in the 
common ills of life—poverty, sickness, disappointment. It filled 
men’s hearts with love to God and man; yea, with love to the 
prodigal, the criminal, the drunkard and the outcast. It came 
to men as the protector of children, the healer of the sick, the 
seeker of the wandering, the saviour of the lost. It shed quite a 
new light upon Heaven and earth, upon God and man, upon life 
and death. The world knew God before Christ came, but it did 
not know the Divine Father. He revealed new light upon sin 
and judgment and punishment, upon existence and immortality. 
What has Christianity not done for the heart? It has kept love 
alive in hope, even face to face with death, instead of crushing it 
as Paganism did under the nether millstone of despair. Christ 
may not have done much as the world often counts much. He 
may have invented, as we have said, no machine, neither engine, 
nor loom, nor compass; He may have taught no science, laid 
down no theory of public education, no system of government. 
Perhaps not. He went far deeper than that. He went right to the 
human heart, and freed it from the terrible pressure that burdened 
it and kept it from beating freely. He lifted man, every man, 
out of the crush of nature and the pressure of the world, and told 
him he was a child of God, an heir of Heaven, and, if he would 
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only believe it, all things were his. No wonder that Christianity 
found votaries wherever there was a heart that sighed after 
better things. Yes; Christianity has done much to save the 
world, to make it better than it was, to redress its wrongs and 
undo its burdens, to let its oppressed go free and break its many 
yokes. 

FAILURE, 


But we must honestly confess it has met with failure too— 
great and grievous failure. For eighteen long centuries Chris- 
tianity has been at work. Has it redeemed the world from 
sense and self and sin? Is the world not full of wants to-day, 
and crying as loudly as ever, “come overand helpus.” Darkness 
yet covers the earth and gross darkness the people. The beams 
of the sun of righteousness have not yet penetrated the heart of 
the race. 

It has been calculated that perhaps seven-eighths of the human 
population have never yet heard the glad tidings; and of those 
who have heard how few are living in their spirit and power. 
Some men maintain that there is not at this hour a larger 
number of Christians in proportion to the population of the 
world than existed at the close of the first century of our Lord. 
It is asked, and asked not without justification, Is Christianity 
making any successful aggression on the world? Is it not the 
case that men and women in the very heart of Christendom are 
exhibiting a growing indifference to Christianity? Is the Church 
not only not drawing the outcasts and aliens into her fold, but 
losing hold of many who were and are within her pale? Is it 
true that the mass of the population in all countries are more 
and more refusing to recognize her claims? Ceasing to realize 
or recognize her biessings? Is it true, as we hear it frequently 
said, that the literature, the science, nay, even the philanthropy 
of our day, are standing aloof from the Church, either in indiffer- 
ence or actual hostility; that you have to go outside of the 
Church for the greatest deeds of the most genuine charity; that 
the Church is not leading but actually retarding many of the 
best movements that are on foot for the amelioration of society 
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and the salvation of the world? Is it true, aS We are sometimes 
told, that the greatest heads and greatest hearts, and greatest 
hands of our day, are standing aloof from the Church, looking 
askance onit? Is it true, that since the breaking up of paganism 
there never has been such a decline of religion in Europe as at 
this day? The rich, the cultured, the learned, have little regard 
for it; the laboring and the poor have no confidence in it; the 
outcast and the criminal feel no attractive power about it. 

There is, we must confess, much sad truth in these accusations, 
they are by no means groundless. 

Christianity somehow has largely lost the vitality and power 
of its early years; it is not defying and overcoming and con- 
verting the world as it did in the first three centuries, 


CAUSES OF FAILURE, 


Now, where shall we look for the causes of this decline and 
failure? Shall we accept the propounded theory that Christianity, 
like other systems, has had its day, and soon will cease to be ? 
That, like other religions, it has contributed its quota to the 
world’s salvation, and is to be succeeded by a new and higher 
power, for which the world is waiting? Has God accomplished 
all that He designed by the Christian church, and has it now 
within it the seeds and symptoms of decay and death. Is it not 
true, then, that Christ came not to save any particular race or age 
of mankind, but mankind entire? Was not His commission to the 
Church world-wide and time-wide. Is Christ’s message, which 
so marvelously touched the world’s heart, no longer true? Ig 
God no longer in Christ reconciling the world to Himself ? Has 
the world got another and a better gospel now? Has it exhausted 
this old gospel? Got all out of it that it can? No! The failure 
is not here. The message is as true to-day as when first it was 
delivered, and as essential to the salvation of the world. Has 
the world no longer need of Christ? Has it discovered some- 
thing else to heal its wounds and take away its sins ? Something 
else that will enable men to rise to the perfection of their being ? 
Does it know of some other source of pardon, some other regen- 
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erating stream, and can dispense with the love of God revealed 
in Christ? No, no! The failure of Christianity is not because 
Christ’s message can be done without, not because the Gospel is 
unneeded to save, and not because it is unfitted to save. It has 
abundantly proved its power to reach, to influence, to purify 
men of every race, of every temperament, of every social rank 
and condition and the power is there still. Whence, then, the 
apparent failure? Whence the slowness of the progress? 
Whence the lack and loss of power? I can do little more to-day 
than briefly indicate what seem to me some of the causes of the 
Church’s failure in carrying out Christ’s commission to save the 
world. 
THEOLOGICAL MISINTERPRETATION. 


One cause of failure is that the Church has often sadly 
misinterpreted Christ’s message, and given forth to the world 
the strangest caricatures of His Gospel. We have Christian 
theologies just as unlike the teaching of the four Evangelists 
who record Christ’s thoughts as any of the heathen mythologies, 
It is not fair to lay the blame on Christ or Christianity, because 
it has failed when it has been grievously misrepresented. 

Again and again in Christ’s name, men have stood forth and 
preached to the world the very exclusiveness and intolerance 
which Christ came to destroy, and, naturally, instead of attracting, 
drawing men to Christ, they have repelled them. It was far 
more justifiable for a Jew to think that the blessings of the 
Messiah’s kingdom were only to be for His favored race than 
for a Christian to imagine that God has kept His Heaven for His 
small sect. We know only too well trom the pages of history, 
the sad, yea, savage uses to which professing Christians, teachers, 
too, of Christianity, have put their creed. But is it fair to ery 
out failure on Christianity, because some wretched travesty 
of it has not succeeded, and a good deal of the popular theology 
of nearly every age of the church, and not least of our own, 
has been little better than a travesty of Christianity. I would 
have grave fear of the reception Christ would meet with, from 
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many of the reputed pious of our day, were He to come again 
in human form and teach in our churches and streets as He 
taught of old in the streets and synagogues of Judea. It is 
painful to think how terribly the Church has misrepresented 
Christ’s teaching about a Father in Heaven ? Who cannot recall 
theologies and theologians absolutely without a Father at all. 
The Church has not preached to the world as Christ did, God’s 
Fatherhood to man, and in that revelation, and that alone, lay 
the power, and lies the power, to touch the world’s heart and 
draw men. But theology has again and again represented God 
as angry with mankind, and refusing to be reconciled save by 
the payment of some tremendous penalty. 

Say as you please, or characterize the teaching as you please, 
I never can believe that the death of Christ was, as it has been 
so often and so unfortunately put, a scheme to win God’s love. 
No ; it was the outcome, and expression, and seal of God’s Jove— 
a love that was there all the while, yearning for mankind all the 
while. But has not the other teaching forced its way only with 
too great success into men’s hearts, so much so that earthquake, 
storm, deluge, thunder speak to men of the wrath of God and 
make them tremble? When or where did Jesus teach men so ? 
God is love, Christ taught, and manifests His love by feeding the 
birds of the air and clothing with beauty the lilies of the field, by 
sending rain and sunshine to just and unjust, by feeding, not 
only once and again by miracle the hungering thousands, but from 
day to day and year to year, the wicked even as the righteous, 
with the grain that springs from the bosom of the earth, 
Theology has gone on harping on one string, telling men of the 
evil that is in them, that they are evil by nature, and by inclina- 
tion and action ; that they naturally love sinand hate God. Christ 
came, telling men that they were created in God’s image, born in 
God’s love, that there was a something in the very worst of them 
dear to God and like to God, and that something He was come 
to seek out and save, and it was with God’s own fatherly yearn- 
ing love He came to save it. Yes, God is father, God is pity, 
God is love, was Christ’s message tothe world. God is sovereign 
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(od is power, God is judge has been far too much the Church’s 
message. No wonder it has failed in great measure to draw 
men; and it was to draw men by love, not to drive them by 
terror, that Christ came. 

Contrast for a moment such words as these : “ I am come to seek 
and save the lost;” “Come unto me all ye that Jabor and are 
heavy laden, &c.,” and the touching story of the Prodigal Son, with 
some of theology’s hideous pictures of predestination, with its few 
elect, with its poor unbaptized infants, not only lost, but in end- 
less torture, with the saved in Heaven having their happiness 
increased by the light of the wretched sufferers in Hell. One 
can scarcely believe that such things have been taught in the 
name of Christianity. We need not wonder that the Church 
has in a great measure failed to be Christ tothe world. Go forth 
with -this as your message to men—that God hates them—is 
filled with a feeling of angry revenge towards them—that nothing 
but dread punishment awaits them, unless in terror they turn and 
flee from impending wrath, and you go forth with an absolutely 
powerless call—with a voice that will never get a chord of the 
human heart to vibrate in response, and that will never save a 
human soul. But go forth with the story of the Prodigal Son, 
and preach that in all its fullness and freeness, and show by your 
own joy, and your own hope, and your own life that you believe 
it, and you go forth with that, which, as it did of old, will melt 
the hardened heart, and touch the lost soul, and bring poor, 
sinning, suffering ones to the feet of Christ. 

Another cause of the Church’s failure is that she has mistaken 
her proper sphere. Sometimes claiming too much power—some- 
times exercising too little. She has sought admission into prov- 
inces not her own, and has failed to take her light into provinces 
which are her own. Again and again the Church has mixed 
itself up with political systems and parties, and invariably to the 
Church’s detriment and deserved loss of power. The Church’s 
proper duty is to see that it inspires, so far as 1t possibly can, all 
forms of government, all leaders and all members of all parties 
with a pure and patriotic spirit. The duty of the Church is to 
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inspire its own members with a spirit of justice, and forbearance, 
and love, and if it succeeds in doing this it will have its say, 
and the only say it has any right to have in politics. Instead of 
this, however, it has done much to enkindle and enflame that 
spirit of party bitterness which so poisons and degrades political 
life. What has the church not done in utter disregard and de- 
fiance of it’s Master’s spirit and teaching? It has allied itself 
with tyranny, defended slavery, has been inspired by motives, 
and has stooped to practices in political life, which would have 
discredited and disgraced any mere secular institution; and 
because, forsooth, men’s reverence and respect have been lost 
thereby Christianity is to be pronounced a failure. 

And if the Church has been false in its relation towards 
politics, it has been equally false in its relation towards other 
departments of human life. At different times it has sought to 
put a ban upon art, upon music, upon science, treating these as 
the enemies, instead of the handmaids, of religion. It has angrily 
shut out the pious offerings of painter, and sculptor, and poet from 
its sanctuaries and service, and sought to make the world believe 
that God cannot be worshipped by talents which He himself has 
given, instead of teaching the world, as Christ taught it, that 
nothing which God has made or given is common or unclean ; that 
every act of human life, that every faculty and gift are religious, 
holy, and should be dedicated to God. Why should not holy men 
paint on windows and on canvas in colors, as well as other holy 
men on paper in words, parables of beauty and lessons of love ? 
Why should not holy men express in stone, as well as other men 
in manuscript, the hopes and the fears, the faiths and the loves 
of men? Why should the Church refuse to use in its praise the 
inspired poetry of its saintliest men? And yet this is what the 
Church has again and again, and narrowly and angrily done, and 
the misfortune is that the failure that has followed from these 
miserable caricatures of our Lord’s religion is charged upon 
Christianity. 

And what has been the attitude of the Church too often and 
too much towards science? An intolerant refusal of light, anda 
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cowardly shrinking from it, and has thereby not only lost, but 
deserved to lose, its hold on earnest men, who cannot rest satisfied 
with a ready-made creed or second-hand tradition, but must be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them, who will study, 
and will rather leave the Church than not study the volumes of 
nature, and history and life. True science has never sought to 
discredit Christianity; it has attacked its false forms and 
unnatural excrescences ; it has attacked the follies and super- 
stitions taught in its name. True science has recognized, as true 
Christianity has recognized, that the two have quite distinct 
spheres. Christ never meant His teaching to be regarded as a 
scientific treatise, or a literally accurate theory of natural 
phenomena. Nor, on the other hand, has science anything 
whatever to do with the spiritual life of man; it knows nothing 
of penitence, or forgiveness, or faith, or hope, or love. The 
Church, yea, churches which have paraded on their banners the 
words free and protestant, have sought to bind men over not to 
think, and have thus alienated the sympathies of many who 
would have been, and ought to have been, the Church’s best 
friends, and thus weakened the power and destroyed the influence 
of Christianity. But is it fair to charge Christianity with the 
failure because that Church has failed to see that its duty is to 
wish men God-speed in every sphere of life, and inspire them 
with a spirit that will consecrate toil, merchandise, art, science, 
politics, and thus transform work into worship and daily life into 
a sacrament, as Christ worshipped God and taught the world, by 
the carpenters’ tools in His hands, no less than by the beatitude 
and parables on His lips ? 


ROBBED OF ITS SIMPLICITY. 


A third cause of failure, and I do little more than mention it, 
is that we have taken from the Gospel its simplicity. We have 
buried it beneath the traditions and opinions of men, and in 
our jealous defence of these have lost sight of the simple saving 
truth. We have buried the Gospel beneath the shibboleths of 
sects, and partizanship has killed charity, and the Church, instead 
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of being a healing, binding power, has become a great dis- 
integrating, separating force, not building bridges, but erecting 
barriers between man and man. I do not wish, however, to 
speak of the divisions in the Church, and the terrible havoc and 
hindrance these have been to Christianity, paralysing everything 
and killing love, and making Christianity a bye-word among the 
Gentiles. I pass that over, so that I may avoid saying a word 
that could wound a feeling, or lessen the strength of my appeal 
for the revival of the spirit of Christ. Of this I am sure, that 
the nearer we keep to the simple teaching of the Gospels, the 
fewer will be our divisions, and the greater will be our power. 
The worship of man to God, which Christ taught, is a far wider 
and broader and more saving power than any genealogy of sacred 
fires, or succession of hallowed buildings and consecrated priests, 
consecrated not by inheritance of spirit, but by manual trans- 
mission. How can we expect the Church to draw men or save 
the world so long as among its own members each one has an 
anathema for the other, and the still, small voice of charity is 
drowned in the storm of controversy, and the invitation of God’s 
love lost in the conflict of creeds; and so the image of Christ 
grows dim, “and the Master,” as has been said, “is buried first 
beneath His Church, and then under formal renderings of His 


truth, and to-day Christendom puts its churches and its theologies 
before its Lord.” 


Give us back in its simplicity the Christianity of the Gospels, 


which is personal love and devotion to Christ, and Christianity 
will be no failure. 


UNREALITY AND INCONSISTENCY. 


Another cause of failure is to be found in the unreality of 
much of the preaching and the inconsistency of much of the life 
within the Church. Men have supposed too readily that every- 
thing that was uttered by the Apostles, as applicable to the age 
and circumstances in which they lived, must also be applicable to 
our age and circumstances, and hence we have frequently a wild 
caricature, unjust to the first age of Christianity, injurious to our 
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own, and subversive of all true apprehension of human nature 
and human duty. They forget that many of the precepts were 
given under circumstances and influences which have entirely 
passed away, and therefore can have no just application to new 
conditions and new problems whose very existence was then 
wholly uncontemplated. It is the vainest of hopes to imagine 
that any stereotyped forms can be handed down the ages; if men 
are not allowed to harmonize the old truths with their own new 
modes of thought, and with their own new discoveries of truth 
and the relationship of one truth to another, they will abandon 
them altogether as obsolete. To insist that all the Reformers 
taught and did is to be handed down unchanged from age to 
age is to crystalize or petrify truth. Why should the light and 
culture of the nineteenth century be chained forever to the 
thinkings of men of like passions with ourselves, and who thought 
moreover in the heat of controversies and in the very heart of 
prejudices and partialities? But a more damaging feature, a 
nore serious hindrance, is that our beliefs are so immeasurably 
above ourselves. We profess that our duty, nay, our delight, is 
to imitate Christ, but out in the world we find this very difficult 
and very uncongenial too, and the world sees this, and laughs at 
us and despises our creed. Need we be surprised that this robs 
Christianity of its power? What are we Christian men and 
women of this 19th century really doing for the salvation of the 
world? Is that the chief purpose, or is it much of a purpose at 
all in our life; how much of our learning, or leisure, or money 
are we devoting to this? Oh, it is not Christianity, it is our 
unfaithfulness to Christianity that is such a failure. “It is not 
your doctrine, say some, which keeps me from being a Christian 
—Heathen as I am I could kiss the feet of any man who leaves 
home and friends, and the softnesses of life, and takes the cross 
in his hand and becomes Christ to the poor and needy.” 

So long as we preach a gospel of unreality, we need not wonder 
that we see few signs of the conversion of the world. So long as 
the charge can be made with any measure of truth that Christians 
are as grasping, mean, dishonest in trade, as other men, or, 
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perhaps, a little worse ; so long as Christians, with all zeal in 
sectarian success, are slow in originating and helping on great 
movements of philanthropy, Christianity will be a conspicuous 
failure. So long as the Christian religion is only apparent on 
Sunday and in the sanctuary, but conspicuous by its absence in 
the market and in society, it will be but a poor, poor instrument 
wherewith to convert the world. The Christian who is a 
politician, but allows Christianity no voice in his politics; the 
Christian who is a merchant, but carefully excludes Christianity 
from his wareroom ; the Christian who lays aside his Christianity 
when he enters society or engages in recreation—these are no 
followers nor representatives of Christ, and it is unfair to charge 
Christianity with failure because these are not succeeding in 
making the world better than it is. Complaints are made not 
only from without, but by members of the Church, about the 
decadence of religion and the powerlessness of the pulpit. We 
admit at once great insincerity and unreality and unworthiness 
on the part of the ministry, but there is also much on the part of 
the people, and the people who complain most are generally those 
who are doing least to make the pulpit a power,—people who do 
no work for Christ, and give just as little as regard for their own 
respectability will allow,—people whose minds are filled with the 
world and the things of the world, its business, its gain, its 
pleasures, and who have no heart for any sermon unless it be a 
sermon that will provide a little passing excitement, but not a 
sermon that will lay bare their soul, and expose their life, and 
lash their vices, and call by their true names the sins in which 
they indulge,—People whose whole moral sensibilities are chilled, 
whose whole spiritual being is buried, overlaid with business 
memories and business hopes. And these go out into the world 
with their own hearts—in spite of their Christian name, and 
worship and profession—covered over with-a hard, thick crust 
of worldliness, and join the world, forgooth, in its clamor that the 
Church is a failure. They feel—there is little wonder that they 
feel—that little influence for good ig being exercised in the 
neighborhood in which their church stands, and yet they know 
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they are giving neither sympathy nor support to Christ in His 
work; but, by cold, careless, worldly, grossly inconsistent lives 
are mightily hindering His career and injuring His cause. What 
kind of witnesses are these? What sort of epistles are these for 
men to know and read? No; we know such Christians will 
never save the world. But let us catch Christ’s spirit, and do 
Christ’s work and live Christ’s life as we move amongst men ; 
and we will find that Christianity is not dead nor dying, is not 


a failure, but is the power, and the only power, that can save 
the world. 


The speaker then concluded his eloquent lecture as follows :— 
I had hoped to speak, but time forbids me, of two 


OTHER CAUSES OF FAILURE. 


The fatal compromises Christianity has too often made with the 
world, and the want of sympathy in the Church. One word on 
the latter. Sympathy with humanity was Christ’s strong power, 
and this the Church has sadly lacked. For men in their deepest 
degradation Christ had sympathy and hope. But what is the 
Church’s attitude too often and too much? How does it treat 
men in degradation, and how does it help men to rise. We 
don’t go down amongst them, as Christ did, with a brotherly 
heart and a kindly message. No, but when one of these poor 
wretches tries to rise Christian society is too respectable to hold 
out its hand to him. And we call this Christianity, and pro- 
nounce it a failure. No, Christianity is no failure; wherever 
the spirit of Christ is to-day, as eighteen hundred years ago, it 
is touching the world’s heart and awakening responses there; it 
is drawing and saving men. There are places where Christ’s 
spirit still lives, and thousands throughout the world are living 
nobly and dying bravely by their faith in Him. His mission, 
His message have never failed, can never fail. His words are 
eternal life. His truth is the truth of God, but if we are 
to save men we must not only speak these words with our lips, 
but translate them into life. We put our trust, and will put it 
in One who, with clearest eye, looked down into the world and 
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up into the heavens who, with deepest insight, gauged human 
life, who, with purest heart throbbing with a love divine, told 
men that there was a Father's house open for all, and God 
willed not one should perish. I close with words which, I fear 
we must admit, much of modern Christianity justly deserves, 
and which I hope, while rebuking us, will animate us with a new 
resolve: “Alas, it has been verbal rather than practical, deal- 
ing more in sentimental harangues than in the labors of love. 
Tt has been partial rather than comprehensive, weeping over the 
invisible and unfelt woes of men’s souls, and taking little heed 
of the tangible and pressing evils of their bodies. It has been 
more official than human. The manifestation of a functionary; 
rather than the natural outgoings of a brother’s heart. It has 
fraternised with the wealthy, but stood aloof from the poor. 
It is no wonder that the pulpit is becoming effete, or rather that 
the Christian ministry has lost attraction for the millions. If it 
would rise again into power, let it blossom fully with a Christ- 
like sympathy,—a sympathy which will erasp the entire man, 
regard his temporal, as well as his spiritual interests; seek to 
give bread to the hungry as well as bibles to the ungodly ; grasp 
with as much generous affection the horny hand of the poor as 
the gloved one of the rich, and join heartily in the common 
battle of the indigent and oppressed against the social demons 
of injustice. This would give it a pulse of life, a breath of 
fragrance, a flower of beauty, that would fascinate the world yet, 
and the heart-touched populace would shout again, ‘How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace, that saith unto Zion, Thy 
God reigneth.’” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


CHRIST THE GREAT MIRACLE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


“WHO IS THIS SON OF MAN?”—JoHN 12: 34. 


Tue spirit of modern historical criticism is relentlessly destruc- 
tive. It lays the axe at the root of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity with savage vehemence. It would cut down, as a 
deadly upas, the tree of the Lord’s planting whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations, and under whose grateful shade weary 
pilgrims through this wilderness find shelter and rest. It would 
relegate the Bible, on whose teaching the dearest hopes of Chris- 
tendom are based, to the limbo of myths and legends, and set it 
side by side with the Vedas, and the Zendavesta, and the Analects 
of Confucius. It pronounces the personal God of Scripture to 
be only a creation of human thought, just as Jupiter, and Pan, 
and Apollo, and other deities of Grecian mythology were. Ag 
the forces of nature came to be understood in the light of ad- 
vancing science, so that Jupiter and his thunderbolts were re- 
solved into opposing currents of electricity, and Apollo, the God 
of day, was ascertained to be no flaming charioteer swiftly coursing 
along the sky, but an incandescent body around which the earth 
and its sister planets revolve, the Jehovah of the Bible has been 
demonstrated, by the latest researches into the secrets of the 
universe, to be but an impersonal Force. Man is the lordliest 
being of whom we have any cognizance. He alone is worthy to 
occupy the throne from which human thought has deposed the 
deity that Christians adore. The supernatural element in the 
Christian religion is the product of the ages of faith, and cannot 
be admitted in an age of scientific culture. Miracles are impos- 
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sible, because the universe is under the control of unvarying laws, 
The miraculous interferences recorded in the Gospels are only 
“the offspring of the religious imagination, and we must treat 
them simply as the poetical form in which great truths are pre- 
sented to us.” The death of Lazarus was but a case of suspended 
animation, and his coming forth from the grave a return to con- 
sciousness. The Resurrection of Christ was not a fact: it was 
simply an illusion by which Mary Magdalene’s excited fancy 
deceived her. The wish that He should rise again was father to 
the thought. 

Now, while it is contended that the miracles of the Gospels 
were the accretions of a later age around a life of idyllic 
beauty and completeness, and must be eliminated as unhistorical, 
and opposed to the conceptions of modern science, it is admitted, 
even by the most hostile critics, that the Christ of the Gospels 
was a historical Personage. But, if you take away the miraculous 
narratives, you destroy the unity of that life of which they are 
represented to be a part; in fact you annihilate Christ Himself. 
They are in perfect harmony with His essential spirit and aims. 
We are shut up to this alternative: either the life of Christ as 
transmitted to us is historically true, and, therefore, supernatural ; 
or it is the creation of men comparatively illiterate, a fact 
which is no less miraculous. “Its inventors would be even 
more marvellous than its hero.” For it presents to us the loftiest 
Ideal with which the world has been enriched in all time. “It 
has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, and tem- 
peraments, and conditions. It has not only been the highest 
pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its practice ; and 
it has exercised so deep an influence that it may be truly said 
that the simple record of three short years of active life has done 
more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all the disquisi- 
tions of philosophers, and all the exhortations of moralists.” A 
true philosophy must account for this unique power possessed 
by Jesus Christ. If the character is a subjective creation, and 
not an historical reality, why is it that it has exerted an influence 
compared with which that of all other mythical or legendary 
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personages has been feebleness? If Jesus Christ was “a great 
man only,” why has He done more to regenerate mankind than 
all the sages and moralists who have attempted to lift the race 
to a higher plane? The mighty influence which he wielded can- 
not be accounted for on naturalistic grounds. Weare confronted 
here by a historical fact which is not in the line of natural 
sequences. We are brought face to face with what many, who 
think that the principles of the higher criticism alone can separ- 
ate the pure gold of Truth from the legendary dross of Scripture, 
vehemently proclaim to be impossible—viz., a miracle. 

This is the proposition which I have undertaken to establish. 
And clearly, in the whole range of human inquiry, there is no sub- 
Ject on which it is of such transcendent importance for us to have 
accurate knowledge as this, “ Who is this son of Man 2” Even 
as men of intelligence we ought to have well-defined and positive 
convictions regarding One who ig acknowledged to have exercised 
a greater influence upon the thought and life of the world than 
any other. Was He but a mere man, like one of us, though of 
finer intellectual and moral mould, or was He really, as He claimed 
to be, from above, and invested with prerogatives such as no one, 
whose moral nature was not seriously warped, could pretend to 
possess? Was He simply the greatest genius in religious his- 
tory, or did He, while true to our common nature, also belong to 
the supernatural world and form an exception to the ordinary 
line of human generation ? 

Now, to answer this question we have only to examine 
carefully the narrative of the four Gospels, leaving out of 
account the record of the mighty works attributed to Him. 
We take them as containing an authentic history of the 
great Founder of Christianity. There are facts in this history 
which must cone usively indicate that He was not the product 
of natural antecedents and conditions, but was a miraculous Per- 
sonage. ‘Then, if this be go, the Way is prepared for our accept- 
ance of the recorded miracles, and, inasmuch as the Worker is 
greater than any or all of his works, Christ Himself must be 
regarded as the great miracle of Christianity. 

N 
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1. His teaching is inexplicable on any other theory than that 
He was a supernatural Being. His childhood and youth were 
spent in a small provincial town, where he enjoyed, at most, 
only the educational advantages of the children of the peasantry. 
He did not sit at the feet of any of the accredited teachers of the 
day. He went through no formal course of theological training. 
The surprise expressed by the people, both in Nazareth and 
Jerusalem, as they heard the profound and far-reaching words 
that fell from His lips, proves that He had not been in any 
school. But He received instructions from His parents in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and He drank in the spirit of these sacred 
writings as He listened to their exposition in the synagogue. 
Then the great volume of Nature lay open before Him always, 
and from its pages He learned precious lessons of wisdum. 
His susceptible nature was stirred by the glories of the 
Galilean hills, by the splendor of the flowers that decked the 
valleys, by the pomp of setting suns, by the arrowy flight of the 
sparrows and ravens as they sped their way through the air in 
search of food or shelter, by the toiling sowers and reapers and by 
the blossoming fig trees and fruitful vines. Amid all these 
suggestive influences He moved, “ in pious meditation fancy fed,” 
while sublime thoughts that lie too deep for tears were waked 
within his soul. But His “tone of though!” was not a 
psychological result of the scenery of North-Eastern Palestine, as 
Renan thinks. It was not due to His material environment, 
else why did not the minds of others, who lived amid the same 
surroundings, take a like lofty range? It was due rather to the 
delicate affinities of His sou] with the invisible realities by 
which he was compassed about, and which were inappreciable to 
less sensitive natures. That His intellectual and religious powers 
had undergone unwonted expansion at an early stage is evident 
from the incident in the Temple. All that heard Him talk with 
the learned Rabbis were astonished at His understanding and 
His answers. From that day on He continued to grow in wisdom, 
and when the fulness of the time was come that He should begin 
His mission as a Teacher of mankind, His utterances, so sweet 
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and tender and penetrative, kindled a flame of enthusiasm in the 
hearts of the multitudes. The common people heard Him gladly 
“Never man spake like this man” was the confession made 
even by his foes. Scribes and Pharisees, who attempted to en- 
trap Him, were adroitly baffled. Such minute and accurate 
knowledge of the Law and the Prophets, and keen and deep 
insight into their spirit, such consummate skill in confounding 
His wily adversaries, by showing, from the very writings whose 
teaching they thought He was attempting to subvert, that they 
were blind guides, increased His fame and provoked the inquiry, 
‘““ Whence hath this man this wisdom ?” We repeat their ques- 
tion, and demand an answer from those who, while admitting that 
He was the crown and flower of humanity, refuse to see in Him 
anything more than a “ divinely gifted man.” Whence did He 
derive this wisdom ? Certainly the marvel is not to be explained 
away by asserting it to be the natural product of a mind of rare 
endowments, stimulated by the peculiar ferment that thought 
was undergoing in Palestine in His day. It will not do to tell 
us that His ideas were created by the burning atmosphere in 
which He lived. These factors are not an adequate cause of such 
an extraordinary phenomenon. The existence of some other 
element, to whose operation all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge hid in Him were due, must be predicated. What was 
this subtle element which produced results such as the world has 
never before nor since witnessed? We range through all human 
experience in search of it, but we find not the slightest clue to it. 
We are baftled by the mystery, and are forced to fall back on the 
supernatural as furnishing the only possible explanation. His 
intellectual processes were a deviation from the ordinary lines 
along which the activities of human thought move. His teaching, 
taking all the circumstances of His education and training into 
account, was clearly miraculous. 


There are two features of it which deserve special considera- 
tion in this connection. (1) Its vast range. Questions concer- 
ning life and destiny, upon which the philosophers speculated 
timidly, are solved with a definiteness and completeness that 
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must elicit the admiration of every unbiassed mind. The soul’s 
immortality, the nature and source of sin, the true method of 
Winning peace of conscience, the future adjustment of the 
inequalities of the life that now is,—all those profound religious 
problems for which the heart of Humanity has been demanding 
a solution through all the ages, and to which the most subtle 
and cultured intellects give but hesitating and uncertain answers, 
He has brought to light clearly in His Gospel. He speaks with 
a positiveness that wins our confidence in His ability to deal 
with thoughts that belong to the supernatural sphere. It is true 
that His teaching upon these points is assailed by the Pantheistic 
and Materialistic philosophies ; but, were the conclusions of these 
systems of thought concerning the soul, and future life, and sin 
to become the general creed, the safeguards of society would be 
swept away, the glory of human nature would vanish, eclipsed 
by an Epicureanism that emasculates and degrades. An appeal 
to history is all that is requisite to show how the world would 
be impoverished did men return to these vain and unworthy 
methods of explaining the mysteries of man and his relation to 
the constitution of things. But the world is not likely to 
commit this erowning act of folly. The choice and master 
spirits of the future will cling to these fundamental truths, 
enunciated by the great Galilean teacher; and the crusade of 
the apostles of Pantheism ‘and Materialism,—of Strauss and 
Schenkel, and Renan, and the author of Ecce Homo, and their 
successors—will not prevail upon Christendom to follow their 
cunningly-devised fables, and cast adrift the great verities of the 
Gospel. In spite of all their opposition the teaching of Christ 
will exercise an ever widening influence, until all men will be 
drawn to Him, and His empire will be universal. This teacher 
differs from every other before and since, not merely in the 
keenness and grasp of His intelligence, but in the fact that He 
expatiated in a sphere of thought into which no one else could 
intrude,—a sphere peculiarly His own. And what should we 
say of such a thinker, but that He was a miracle ? (2) Its 
unparalleled influence, its immeasurable superiority to all the. 
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moral and religious systems that have been formulated is beyond 
question. Even those who refuse to submit to His claims as 
the Master of their thoughts and lives admit that His teaching 
stands pre-eminent for its beauty and its power to transform 
human character. It found the Roman Empire sinking help- 
lessly under vices which were deified and worshipped. The 
story of its “Decline and Full,” as told by a brilliant 
English writer, is an eloquent testimony to the impotency of 
Pagan morality, to check the selfish and brutal passions of men, 
and to prevent its disintegration and collapse. But the fragments 
into which it was broken were no sooner brought under the 
influence of the Gospel, than they were quickened with new 
energy, and the Continent of Europe began to undergo a trans- 
formation which ig still advancing to completion. Christ has 
given the world a higher type of civilization than any that 
heathendom has ever offered. It has stimulated thought; it has 
created a lofty sentiment which has abolished one social evil 
after another; it has evoked and fostered the spirit of human- 
itarianism ; it has revealed the universal brotherhood of man. 
It is true that, even yet, there are brutal and vicious elements 
at work in Christian society, and that much which is repulsive 
to a sensitive moral nature is occurring even under the very 
shadow of the Christian Church. “The tone of our social inter- 
course, the sympathies of our literature, the proceedings of our 
law-courts, remind us from time to time that ‘the Canaanite is still 
in the land.’” Yet it must be conceded that, through the influence 
of the sayings of Jesus, moral evil is no longer openly caressed, 
and flattered, and encouraged in the high places of society, but has 
been driven as an outcast to seek a home and shelter upon its 
outskirts. This social regeneration has not been effected by any 
evolutionistic process of the moral sentiment. The history of 
morals before the birth of Christ shows that, through the previous 
eight hundred years, not only had no moral progress been made 
in Pagan Greece and Rome, but that an actual retrogression had 
taken place, though all the while they were undergoing a mar- 
vellous, material and intellectual development. This forms the 
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burden of their later poets. All of grandeur and beauty, all of 
“sweetness and light,” which characterises our latter-day civili- 
zation is but the efflorescence of the sayings of the Christ of 
the Gospels. And, looking forward to the future, we recognize 
with greater clearness that, if mankind is not to fall back into 
anarchy and barbarism, if civilization in its true sense is to 
prevail, and to bind the world together, the victory will be owing 
not to the mechanical arts and sciences, nor to the unaided 
power of reason, helping men to discern what is expedient, but 
to the influence exerted by the teaching of Christ. It has long 
since purified and lifted individual life to a level that was the 
despair of Philosophy. The ideal to which it directs the gaze 
of Humanity, and to which men are urged to give a reality, 
exhibits a faultless grace and beauty. And it is a profound 
philosophical principle that men’s character is assimilated to the 
ideal or pattern they set before themselves. If, therefore, the 
model which the Gospels furnish is the noblest and most perfect 
that has ever been presented to our race, and if the complexion 
of our moral nature is determined by the ideal we have before 
us, it follows that the highest type of human character is the 
Christian. The gifted author of Supernatural Religion candidly 
admits that the “teaching of Jesus carried morality to the sub- 
limest point attained, or even attainable, by humanity. The 
influence of his spiritual religion has been rendered doubly great 
by the unparalleled purity and elevation of his own character. 
He presented the rare spectacle of a life, so far as we can esti- 
mate it, uniformly noble and consistent with His own lofty 
principles, so that the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ has become almost the 
final word in the preaching of His religion, and must continue to 
be one of the most powerful elements of its permanence.” 
Granted that the ethical teaching. of Christ was not, in its — 
details, either new or original, that He only gathered together 
the precepts which are found scattered in early religions, in 
ancient philosophies, and in the utterances of the great poets and 
seers of Israel, how is it that they came from His lips instinct 
with a power that elevates and purifies, such as they never before 
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exercised? What is the secret of their unparalleled influence ? 
What, but that they carried with them a supernatural sanction, 
and were linked by their inspiring motive to the invisible world, 
a spiritual Ruler and Judge. No other teacher ever ventured to 
declare, on his own authority, that eternal life wuold hinge upon 
obedience to His sayings. Jesus’ method of instruction was 
altogether unique: He spoke as a Master whose words carried 
in them the power of life and death, according to the spirit in 
which they were received. In this solemn sense, too, “never 
man spake like this Man.” He was a miracle, an extraordinary 
exception to all those who have undertaken to enlighten 
humanity. 

2. The sinlessness of His life and character constitutes Him 
the great miracle of Christianity. Sin is a characteristic feature 
of human life. Every child is born with tendencies that soon 
develop and manifest themselves in actions which are opposed 
to the authority of conscience. The conviction of everyone 
whose sanity is unquestioned is, that his moral nature is dis- 
ordered. Men in all ages, under all skies, and in every stage of 
civilization, have been tortured by “the guilt and burden of 
their sins,” and have sought deliverance from “the stings and 
terrors of conscience.” “Oh, wretched man that I am, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me,” is the humiliating con- 
fession wrung from the most sainted of mankind, as well as from 
those whose lives have been pitifully disfigured by vice. “There is 
no iman that sinneth not,” is the declaration of Scripture, and 
the verdict of all humanexperience. But, in the Christ of his- 
tory, we have an exception to this law to which Humanity is 
subject. He was without sin. He was separate from sinners, 
4.¢., His nature was not tainted like theirs. I know that both 
Strauss and Renan have given a confident denial of His sinless- 
ness, and that it is contended by some that the writers of the 
Gospels were not disinterested biographers, and hence they 
reported nothing concerning Him which was offensive. But, 
without attaching much weight to the testimony of Pilate and 
his wife, or of the centurion and the betrayer, which, after all, 
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may merely prove that His external life was blameless, let us 
examine the utterances of Christ himself regarding this matter. 
One of the earliest of these leads us to a height of the religious 
consciousness, where the world of sin with its shadows is alto- 
gether left behind. He who affirms that to do the will of His 
Father constitutes the nourishment of His inner nature can sin 
no more. When He says of Himself that He always does those 
things that please God, He must either be terribly deceived by 
spiritual pride or His life must bear out the truth of His saying. 
When He asks, “which of you convinceth Me of sin?” perhaps 
nothing more can be inferred from the silence of His enemies 
than the fact that His public life was blameless. But when 
He, who so often accused of hypocrisy the great representatives 
of Jewish piety and sanctity, urges His outward blamelessness 
as evidence of a sinlessness which would guarantee His 
truthfulness, He was either more wicked than any hypocrite 
upon whom He poured such burning words, or He must have 
been conscious that the most hidden recesses of His heart and 
life, as well as His outward walk and conversation, were free 
from reproach. He demands repentance from all men. He 
takes for granted that they are all evil by nature. With regard 
to His disciples, He declares that an infinite debt has been 
forgiven them, and He teaches them to pray daily for the for- 
giveness of their sins. But He never shows the slightest feeling 
of penitence. He never prays for pardon. He never gives 
expression to the consciousness of in any way enjoying for the 
first time, peace with God. No criticism can throw discredit 
upon these facts. They are beyond all doubt historically true. 
And they present to us this alternative,— He who has torn 
from our eyes the evil of self-deception and self-righteosness, 
who has taught us all to seek forgiveness where it is to be found, 
was either the chief of sinners, for self-righteous pride is the 
root and climax of all sin, or He was the only sinless One upon 
whose life the peace of God rested. No one capable of fairly 
judging the facts of the case, will be prepared to accept the 
former of these positions, and if we are irresistibly forced to believe 
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the latter,what is this, but to believe a miracle, for the existence 
dn history of one who is human, and yet without sin, forms an 
extraordinary exception to the race. 

3. His personality was different from that of any other man, 
and in this respect He was a miraculous being. The term per- 
sonality expresses what we mean when we say “I.” It is the 
seat and centre of a man’s life and thought. All speech and 
action are manifestations of it. By studying these we can 
determine what manner of man he is, what he is in his inmost, 
secret, being. He stands before us ag plainly revealed, as if, 
gifted with some subtle sense, we gazed through the material 
organism, and saw his real, personal, self. By this process, we 
learn that all men are constituted after the same type and possess 
the same qualities in kind, though not in degree. They all 
bear the stamp of a common humanity, which reveals the linea- 
ments of a Divine parentage. But when we institute an exam- 
ination into the personality of Christ, our attention is arrested 
by the vast difference which exists between Him and all others. 
He is full of the potencies that have blossomed into the glorious 
Being that has overlooked and ruled the ages. He is truly 
human, a partaker of our nature, which in Him orbed into the 
one perfect Person that has at once redeemed and dignified 
humanity. Yet He asserts a superiority to all others. He 
came down from heaven. He is one with God. He is in the 
Father, and the Father in Him. He forgives sins. He will 
draw all men unto Himself. He will wake the sleeping dead ; 
all that are in their graves shall hear His voice and come forth. 
He is to judge the world. He is to be seated ona glorious 
throne in heaven, and all nations are to be gathered before Him. 
Did any man in his senses ever lay claim to such unparalleled 
attributes? “All human categories must sink into silence 
before such overwhelming names and titles.” Are they the 
hallucinations of a disordered brain, or the blasphemous assump- 
tion of an impious pretender? Neither hypothesis meets the 
case. They are the sober declarations concerning Himself, of 
One whose character was absolutely faultless, and whose intelli- 
gence has been the wonder of all the ages sinee. 
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Every fair and honest inquirer, after careful consideration of 
the extraordinary phenomena presented to us in the teaching, 
and life, and person of Christ, must be constrained by such 
weighty testimony, to reply to the question, “ Who is this Son 
of Man?” “truly, this is the Son of God.” No other hypothesis 
so satisfactorily explains the mystery that encircles this great 
Personage who was “the holiest among the mighty, and the 
mightiest among the holy, who has lifted with His pierced hand 
the gates of death off their hinges and turned the stream of the 
ages.” The Christology that strips Him of His supernatural 
character, and clothes Him with the ragged vesture of merely 
human attributes, does but repeat ina higher sphere the act of the 
brutal soldiers who took from Him His garments, and arrayed 
Him in the robes of a mock-royalty. It inflicts a crowning 
humiliation upon Him, while essaying to do Him honor, It is 
the offspring of intellectual blindness, and does violence to the 
laws of intelligence, which demand an adequate cause for every 
phenomenon. To say that He was a good man, the ideal man 
of the race, and yet to deny Him what He claims again and 
again—prerogatives that belong to God alone—is not merely to 
commit a logical blunder, but to be guilty of intellectual dis- 
honesty. How can He be entitled to our respect, much less to 
our admiration and reverence, if He wilfully represents Himself 
to be other than He was? Those who assume this attitude have 
to sacrifice their logical consistency, and in so doing, they, at the 
same time, leave unsolved what an Apostle so felicitously styles 
the great mystery of godliness. Here, then, we have a super- 
natural Personage intruding into the world’s history at a great 
intellectual and moral crisis, when all philosophical and religious 
systems had proved incompetent to satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul of man, and deliver him from the guilt and burden of his 
sins, and the stings and terrors of conscience. The nations were 
like “infants crying for the light, and with no language buta cry.” 
What were the meaning and purpose of His coming? Why did 
He live our human life, and submit to so ignominious a death ? 
It was for us men and for our salvation that He, the Infinite and 
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Eternal One, limited Himself to the finite and transient form of 
a servant, and placed Himself under human conditions. It was 
to win empire over our hearts and lives, and to bring our every 
thought into captivity to His authority. It was to woo us from 
our attachment to all that is unholy, and inflame us with a love 
of whatsoever things are true, and honest, and upright, and 
heavenly. It was to purify us for His service in this mortal 
life, and to enrich us with glory, and honor, and immortality, in 
the lifeto come. All this He has done, and infinitely more ; and, 
if His teaching is worthy of all acceptation, He ought to receive 
our personal consecration, and our unwearied devotion to the 
advancement of His kingdom in our own hearts, and in the world. 
We fail to act up to our convictions of His supernatura! character, 
and of His claims upon us, unless we surrender our intellect, and 
will, and affections, and time, and energy to the fulfilment of His 
good pleasure. Is He not a Leader, mighty and wise, whom we 
should gladly and faithfully follow, leaving all else for His sake,— 
pleasure, fame, riches, companions who refuse to put their trust 
in Him? Is He not a Saviour to whom belongeth all power 
adapted to human needs, able to forgive sins, to open the kingdom 
of heaven to them that believe, to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we can ask or think, and whom no one conscious of 
spiritual infirmity and uncleanness can approach without sharing 
in His unparalleled sympathy, and being made a partaker of His 
matchless grace and love? Is He not a Friend, faithful and true, 
whose confidence is worthy of our earnest seeking, who will prove 
steadfast amid all the chances and changes of this mortal life, 
who will stand by us when heart and flesh faint and fail, and 
own us on that great day in which the secrets of every heart 
shall be disclosed, and every one will be judged according to the 
measure of the ability and opportunity which he enjoyed? This 
Son of Man, who is also the only begotten Son of God, equal 
with His Father in power and glory, demands and deserves my 
homage and yours to-day. Shall we bow before Him and open 
our hearts to Him as Divine, the Lover and Saviour of our souls, 
or shall we act in defiance of our intelligence and our under- 
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standing by withholding from Him that which we are convinced 
is His due? That were conduct only befitting men bereft of 
reason and bent on compassing their own destruction. Let us 
act the part of wise men, by walking according to the light we 
have, and seeking the directing influence which is promised to 
every earnest, inquiring soul. Now we see through a glass darkly, 
—the glory and beauty of Christ are dimmed by the mists of 
worldliness and selfishness; now we know only in part,—we 
cannot comprehend the full majesty and nobility of this Jesus 
of Nazareth—but we do know enough to assure our hearts that 
we ought to present ourselves to Him a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable, which is our reasonable service, and this shall we do 
right early by the help of God. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE Day. 


CREEDS—A HELP OR A HINDRANCE? 


It depends upon what the creed is, and to what uses it is put, 
whether it shall be a help or a hindrance. There are creeds and 
creeds. A creed, too, may be helpful in itself, and yet prove a 
hindrance when not legitimately used. 

I cannot but think that there has been of late a good deal of 
loose talking, the result of loose thinking, about creeds, by per- 
sons who, I venture to say, have not looked all round the question. 


Creeds have two classes of opponents: First, those who say 
that they are not sure about anything beyond the sphere of the 
senses. ‘They allege that they are not certain that the Scriptures 
of the OJd and New Testaments are different in their origin from 
the Book of Mormon or the Koran—both being the product of 
the unaided human mind; although they admit that a higher 
order of mind produced the Bible than that which was engaged 
on most religious writings. Not being sure about anything 
pertaining to what others call the spirit in man, or to any spirit 
beyond man, to them a creed is impossible. They cannot adhibit 
their signature to any statement of belief in J ehovah, Jove or 
Lord. In my lecture I have no controversy with this class of 
opponents. TI do not propose to discuss the questions which they 
raise—these are dealt with by other lecturers in the present course, 

Nor do I enter the lists with those who, while not prepared to 
go altogether the length of the class just mentioned, and doubt 
entirely the claim of Holy Seripture to contain a revelation from 
God, yet hold that all portions of it are not equally authoritative ; 
that it is impossible to make the teachings of the different 
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sections of the book, as we now find it, harmonize ; that they 
are not called upon to adjust the relations of the parts to one 
another; and that they may accept only so much of it as com- 
mends itself to their judgment. tejecting whatever there is in 
it that does not accord with their notions of what is worthy of 
the Divine Being, they constitute their own moral instincts the 
standard for God. 

The class of opponents with whom I have to do is composed of 
those who accept the Bible, the whole Bible, as of Divine origin, but 
who, while receiving all parts of it as an authoritative guide in 
religious matters, yet refuse to give in their adhesion to any 
summary of its teaching composed by man, and deelare that the 
Scriptures are their creed, their only and all-svfficient creed. 

Before we can proceed to discuss this question satisfactorily 
we must have a clear understanding as to the terms employed, 
and as to all the data of the problem. 

I do not propose to use the word “creed” in its strictly etymo- 
logical sense, as it is employed, for instance, in what is known as 
the “Athanasian” symbol, or in what is popularly called the 
“ Apostles’ Creed”—in which each clause in the Latin version 
is introduced by the verb “ credo,’—I believe. That particular 
form of presenting the doctrines of the Bible for the acceptance 
of men has long since been set aside. The findings of modern 
ecclesiastical councils, like that of Trent and the Vatican, as 
well as the Synod of Dort, and of the Westminster Assembly, 
run in different terms—as also do the XX XIX. Articles of the 
Church of England. And yet these several summaries of doc- 
trine are popularly spoken of as “creeds.” It is in this general 
sense I use the term, as applicable to a scheme of doctrine 
proposed by the Church for the acceptance of its office-bearers, 
containing the substance of what the Scriptures are held to teach 
on the various points embraced in said scheme. 

There is indeed a wide difference between the attitude of mind 
necessarily implied in the term “ credo,” introducing a religious 
formula, and that which is possible when we read and ciscuss 
one of the propositions of the XX XIX. Articles for instance, and, 
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even when we assent to it, as conformable to our understanding 
of Scripture. Any doubter might heartily agree that the dogmas 
of the Westminster Assembly’s Confession are logically deducible 
from the Scriptures, or that my arguments this afternoon are 
consistent with my hypothesis, and yet be far enough from say- 
ing credo to them. This word is applicable only to what we 
believe ex animo, wholly irrespective of the source whence our 
faith is derived. Many who do not believe in revealed religion 
hold a creed notwithstanding. “Credo” pre-supposes more than 
the mere absence of doubt,—more even than the strongest prob- 
ability. It implies confident certainty—that to which the soul is 
wedded. It can, therefore, be properly used to express the atti- 
tude of the mind only towards propositions which are not in the 
smallest degree debatable, of which no modification can be con- 
ceived possible. I need not say that this description will hardly 
apply to many items in the so-called creeds of Christendom. 

Then I assume that all preliminary questions, as to the 
genuineness and authenticity of the several parts of Scripture, 
are settled. I shall suppose that we have the correct text. 
Taking also for granted that the Bible was all written under the 
guidance, in greater or less measure, of the Holy Spirit, what 
have we got with which to begin our investigations? Sixty-six 
tracts, written, it is supposed, at intervals extending over about 
1600 years, and composed, for the most part, by different 
authors, and with a variety of primary objects in view. These 
tracts embrace every species of composition: history, propheey, 
ritual instruction, controversy and reflection,—in the form of 
narrative, poetry, parable, proverb and apocalypse. Such are the 
materials with which we have to deal. 

I assume, also, the psychological union of the human family. 
I take for granted an identity of mental and moral faculties in 
different persons. I suppose that my reason works exactly like 
yours, and that I have the same powers of understanding that 
other men possess. Without having this granted we may as 
well get up and leave this hall, as I cannot put myself in com- 
munication with you, unless on the assumption that your minds 
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are constructed on the same lines as mine. I can project my 
thoughts and views into your minds so that they shall be seized 
by you. All our literature and science, and, indeed, all our 
mental products, proceed on the supposition that men have 
similar faculties. As part of this assumption, it follows that if 
all brought their minds to bear on the same subjects, with equal 
knowledge and candor and truth-seeking, and under the same 
conditions, they must arrive at the same conclusions. Equipped, 
then, with this instrument, and working with the data furnished 
by the correct text of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, is it possible to construct a Christian creed? and, if 
possible, is it desirable? Is a theological system, drawn purely 
from the Bible, practicable? and, if practicable, would it be a 
wholesome possession for Christians? If there is unity in the 
Scriptures—if they are, taken as a whole, consistent with them- 
selves—would it be for the edification of general readers to be 
informed what the conclusions are which the harmonized Scrip- 
tures yield ? 

It is a matter of great practical importance to settle this point. 
Faith occupies a prominent position in Christianity, and every 
question relating to faith is of consequence. Belief is the fun- 
damental principle of the New Testament. How all-important 
an element it is in our religious system; how entirely it pervades 
and animates the Gospel may be inferred from the fact that faith 
is adverted to as a mental exercise not fewer than four hundred 
and fifty-two times in the distinctively Christian Scriptures. 
The corner-stone of Christianity is faith. Jesus called it con- 
tinually into exercise as a condition of his making men sharers in 
the benefits within His gift. He knew what was in man. 
He had lived the child-life, which is largely a life of faith. He 
was aware that the first out-goings of the mental faculties are not 
in the direction of reasoning so muchas of believing. The infant 
trusts first and reasons afterwards. The first principles, not of 
religion alone, but also of physical science and morals—the 
axioms and facts relating to them—are accepted by faith, and 
then reason deals with them. We cannot take a step forward. 
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in our mental excursions, without the exercise of some measure 
of faith. Belief is a faculty at least co-ordinate with reason: 
the one is as characteristic of man as the other. It may be, 
indeed, that after reason has begun to assert its full sway it 
discards much that was accepted in infaney and childhood; but, 
all the same, there is a period of faith belonging to the training 
and maturing of the mind, as certainly as the corresponding 
period of childhood and youth has to be passed through before 
the body reaches manhood. Even though “men make stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things,” the dead self, the 
mental and bodily immaturity, is as much a part of the self 
as the later temper and attainments are. The whole career 
makes up the man ; and he could not be what he becomes at last 
without passing through what he was during the earlier stages 
of his personal development. 

Men go believing, then, as well as reasoning, through life. I 
suppose not more than one in ten thousand understands the prob- 
lem by which the distance of the earth from the sun is estimated, 
or could satisfy himself, by examining the figures in detail, that 
the calculations of the mathematician in working out that prob- 
lem are correct ; yet we are all prepared to take on trust the 
results reached by the experts who have the necessary skill 
for dealing with the question. So that Jesus knew that He was 
appealing to a fundamental faculty in man when He made faith 
play the prominent part which it does in the Christian system. 
And time has justified the Lord’s teaching on this subject. It is 
found that the relation between creed and character is constant. 
What men really believe—not always, of course, what they say 
they believe—sooner-or later moulds them into harmony with 
itself. As a man’s faith is, so does his conduct become when 
that faith has had a full chance to assert its sway. The exalted 
position assigned to faith in Christianity is in accordance with 
what experience has shown to be its power over the conscience 
and life. Believers in Jesus have attained the loveliest charac- 
ters and filled up the most splendid careers. 

I do not say that one who rejects Christianity cannot exhibit 
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a high moral tone, or be a man of lofty aims. Far from it! ButI 
do say that no man living in a Christian land can claim to be 
uninfluenced by the spirit of Jesus. He cannot get away from 
Christian influences. They impregnate the mental, moral and 
social atmosphere in which he has all his life moved; and he 
can no more get beyond them than he can jump out of his skin. 
This fact is apt to be overlooked by persons who have learned in 
after life to make light of those claims of Christ, in the belief of 
which their earlier years were spent. They fancy that they are 
nothing to Jesus, because they do not consciously accept of Him 
as their prophet and guide, whereas, all through the formative 
period of their lives they were brought constantly into contact 
with Christian principles, and were insensibly moulded by them. 
In fact, they owe what is great and noble in them to our Lord’s 
dominion over human affairs, but they fail to acknowledge the 
obligation, or even to perceive it. 

By the very constitution, then, which each of us possesses we 
are all capable of believing ; and everything which seriously 
affects the question of faith is of the first importance, since the 
complexion of men’s lives is inevitably tinctured by their creed. 

I have already remarked that one does not need to be a 
believer in the facts and statements furnished by the Bible in 
order to be able to judge of the correctness of the conclusions 
logically deducible from them, but in what I have further to 
say on my theme I assume that I am addressing those who are 
believers in the contents of the Book. 

I suppose every intelligent person who reads the Scriptures 
as the Word of God comes to some conclusions in regard to their 
bearing upon belief, as well as upon practice. The question that 
we are to consider is whether it is reasonably to be hoped that 
the readers of the Bible shall agree as to their understanding of 
what is taught therein? If each of them formulated his con- 
clusions as to what he draws from the Scriptures relating to 
matters of faith, would there be any chance of a near approxima- 
tion in their views? If they summarized the declarations of the 
Word of God in ordinary human language what would be the pros- 
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pect of agreement? Is the Bible so clear and consistent in its 
teaching, on the great religious problems on which it treats, that 
all intelligent readers must understand it alike? Is it possible 
to set forth in well-defined propositions the substance of Biblical 
doctrine? Is a creed possible? A creed is just an induction 
from the contents of the Sacred Writings, as botany is an induc- 
tion from the facts and observations gathered by men relating to 
the vegetable kingdom, and as geology classifies and harmonizes 
what is known regarding the solid framework of the globe. 

The argument employed by the Christian opponents of creeds 
is that Scripture is plain enough in itself—conveys its meaning 
clearly on its face, and that it is something like presumption 
andimpiety for mere men to endeavor to improve upon its sim- 
plicity by putting its doctrines into words of their own choosing, 

Is the assumption underlying this argument correct ? J think 
it will not be difficult to prove, on the contrary, that the signifi- 
cation of much that is contained in Holy Scripture does not lie 
on the surface. Have we not to dig deep in order to get at the 
truths bodied forth in tropes and symbols and prophecies? One 
would suppose, to hear the opponents of creeds talk, that knowl- 
edge of the scope and bearings of the series of documents, which 
together go to form Holy Scripture, comes to men intuitively, 
and that previous preparation and special study are not necessary 
for gathering and setting forth the significance of these sixty-six 
tracts, while a long course of reading and many examinations 
have to be passed before one is competent to understand the 
Civil Code of the Province of Quebec, which is a much smaller 
treatise than our Bible. I am now speaking of the teachings 
of the Scriptures regarding the great religious problems which 
have in all ages engaged attention, arising from man’s relation to 
God—of the light that this book sheds on the grave questions 
which occupied the sages of ancient Greece and Rome, and 
which are yet earnestly debated outside of Christian circles, per- 
taining to the workings of the soul and conscience. It is the 
scientific bearings of the Word—its relation to theology—that 
we have under consideration. 
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Thank God, the Bible is a book for the simple as well as for 
the learned ; ‘‘ He may run that readeth it.” It exhibits divine 
truth for the most part in the concrete. We discover in it the 
mind of God in reference to individual men, or families, or 
nations. We find action and movement everywhere. It is the 
truth applied to the person or nation, which we are called upon 
to study in the Bible, as a rule. And this fact makes it the 
useful religious monitor of every reader, no matter how unlet- 
tered he is. As the magnet attracts to-itself that for which it 
has affinities, so every soul will gather to itself from perusing 
the Scriptures what is needful and useful for its health and 
purity. The Bible exercises the kind of popular influence that 
belongs to a picture or a vivid biography. Truths, set forth in 
the form of abstract propositions, would certainly not accomplish 
the same ends that are gained by the living embodiment of 
principles in the individuals, or families, or nations, which are 
made to move before us in the Scriptures. The Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles, in the New Testament, and the 
historical books of the Old Testament, may be read and under- 
stood by any person of ordinary intelligence. Every one may 
peruse them to edification, This is, after all, the great use 
designed to be served by the Word of God—to afford guidance 
and stimulus to the popular mind and heart. And every reader 
should treasure it up as a pearl of great price, even though he 
may not always correctly and fully interpret it, since some 
technical training is needed to enable one to be perfectly certain 
of the drift of the plainest portions of the Bible; yet he always 
perceives and appropriates enough of truth to profit greatly by 
his Scripture studies. For the proper understanding of some 
portions of both Testaments professional training is absolutely 
necessary. This is when we come to deal with the dogmatic 
element in the Word of God. The Spirit of the Lord does 
not use ignorance but knowledge ; He is a spirit of light, not 
of darkness; He works by means, and the means which He 
uses are conscientious study and the application of professional 
learning to the elucidation of the contents of the sacred volume. 
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I have already observed that the Bible conveys its lessons in a 
great many forms. 

If the Scriptures were all narrative, perhaps the need of a 
special training of experts for guiding us as to their meaning 
would not be so apparent. But.the Word of God is not all 
pictorial or personal in its presentation of truth. 

The opponents of creeds beg the question, when they allege 
the non-dogmatic character of the contents of the Bible. There 
is a vein of abstractions running through narrative, poetry and 
prophecy—such terse statements of truth as these : “ God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually.” “Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice and to 
hearken than the fat of lambs.” “The just shail live by his 
faith.” “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and 
the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” “For the Lord 
your God is God of Gods, and Lord of Lords, a great God, a 
mighty and a terrible, which regardeth not persons, nor taketh 
reward.” “God is a Spirit.” I might go on for an hour quoting 
such dogmatic passages as these, which we find scattered up and 
down through even the narrative and poetical parts of Scripture. 
What were the ten words of the Sinaitic law but the imposition 
of certain doctrines, under the form of prohibitions and commands ? 
The unity of the Godhead, His spirituality, and His holiness 
were asserted in a way the most prominent; we have therein 
set forth in epitome both what we are to believe concerning 
God and what duty God requires of man. And go, when Jesus 
asked the disciples, “Whom say ye that I am?” And Peter 
answered for them all, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God,” we have the first distinctively Christian creed. 
Even if we are not warranted in citing Acts ix. 37, as in the 
accepted version—the form of belief prescribed by Philip to the 
eunuch—because of the doubt as to its authenticity, we still 
have Paul’s declaration: “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” And, most 
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noticeable of all, there is the baptismal formula furnished by the 
Lord Himself: “baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which contains, at least 
in germ, the elements of a creed. And then, the most of the 
Apostolic letters are full of sententious declarations, and abstract 
propositions of a dogmatic character. So that an answer to 
those who think to settle the question by roundly asserting 
that creeds cannot be meant to be used in the Church of God, 
nor be helpful to Christians, otherwise we should have had one 
furnished in the Bible, is that the Bible does supply us with 
actual forms of sound words, which we are bound to accept and 
cherish. 

But even were it the case that the Scriptures contained no 
dogma, it would not follow that Christians would not be justified 
in seeking to gather from them the mind of God, regarding the 
great religious problems that have engaged the attention of the 
thoughtful in every age and country. We are endowed with 
the faculties requisite for formulating our own creed, and are 
supphed in the Bible with ample materials out of which to 
construct one. It might as well be objected that man should 
not manufacture bread, for the nourishment of his body, because 
God did not cause nature to furnish the article ready-made, as 
to say that creeds are not allowable or wholesome, because the 
Bible does not come to us in the shape of logically-arranged 
propositions. In both cases, the raw material, so to speak, is 
provided, and man has to do his part, employing the powers 
supplied to him by the great Oreator. Although Holy Scripture 
is largely teaching by examples, it is expected that each reader 
shall generalize from what is there recorded of individuals ; and 
so draw abstract propositions from the concrete narrative before 
him. Systematizing in his mind the moral and spiritual lessons 
conveyed in his reading, and drawing conclusions therefrom, for 
his guidance, he in reality exercises the right to formulate a 
creed. 

If there was only a single utterance on each topic embraced 
in Seripture teaching, and it couched in plain, unmistakable 
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language, there would be no need of further definition of the 
scope of what we are therein taught: the very words of the Book 
would be the creed. But every reader acknowledges that there 
are few statements in the Bible which have not to be modified 
and limited by other statements running either counter to them, 
or at least casting a cross-light over them. Take any epistle of 
the Apostles, for instance, and you will find that the writer was 
so bent on impressing some one truth, or at most some limited 
circle of truths, upon those whom he was addressing—dealing 
with a particular error or fault, and concentrating attention upon 
it—co-ordinate truths, that might help to modify it, were, for the 
time being, left out of view; he did not wait to balance the whole 
bearings of the question, being too intent upon correcting the 
wrong which he found. Besides, we know that even if there 
was only a single writer on each subject embraced in the Bible, 
who, however, treated of that subject at different periods, and 
under different circumstances, there would be a good deal of 
explaining and adjusting required in order to ascertain the full- 
orbed intention of God in the communications of His servants. 
But when we remember that the sixty-six treatises, which go to 
make up the Sacred Writings, purport to have been composed by 
a great variety of authors, extending over nearly two thousand 
years, it is inevitable that much knowledge and thought should 
be required to explain and harmonize them, and deduce from 
them the mind of the Lord. And we find the case to be what 
was to be looked for in the circumstances. There isa wonderful 
variety in the matter of the Scriptures. There are many obscure 
passages, and not a few apparent contradictions, which afford 
room for doubt and difference of opinion. Yet there is a proper 
signification in every passage of the Bible, always supposing 
that we have the correct text; and every other meaning put upon 
it than that proper one must be erroneous. It is our business as 
Christians to gather the Divine intention as therein set forth,— 
to endeavor to arrive at the correct interpretation of God’s book. 
In order to this, one portion must be made to throw light on 
another, and serve to limit it; so that he who would expound 
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the Scriptures aright must be in a position to grasp, if possible, 
the bearings of the whole. By comparing statement with 
statement, and weighing passages, which are apparently opposed, 
one against another, he will be able to arrive at safe conclusions 
as to what the Bible teaches on any given subject. And there is 
no help for it but that the substance of what he thus gathers 
shall crystallize into a new form. Hence, human formulas are 
inevitable, if we strive to harmonize Scripture, and deduce from 
it a consistent utterance on the several subjects of which it treats. 
Every reader comes to conclusions on those subjects, conceived 
in words different from those used in the Bible itself ; and if each 
individual really formulates the doctrines of Scripture, why should 
not men combine to shape their conclusions ? 

Another objection taken to creeds is that their use is subversive 
of the alleged Protestant principle of the right of each person 
to interpret the Word of God according to his own light and 
judgment. It is as well to say at once that it is not a principle 
of Protestantism that every man is free to put what meaning he 
likes on the Bible. Onthe contrary, true Protestantism imposes 
an obligation on the readers of the Scriptures to exhaust all the 
means within their reach of ascertaining what the proper signifi- 
cation is of every portion of the Bible. No one is justified in 
presuming that Scripture is to be treated in a different manner 
from other books, as if experts were not required to tell us what 
its bearings are, as they are needed to keep us right as to what 
law and medicine have to teach. We admit, indeed, that more 
is required to fit a man for properly apprehending the gist of the 
Word of God than mere intellectual acuteness : as it is spiritually 
discerned, spirituality of mind, devoutness of heart, is declared 
to be indispensable to its correct interpretation. But this is an 
additional equipment, not one that dispenses with intellectual 
qualifications. More is needed for discerning the drift of the 
Scriptures than that of other books, instead of less: a sym- 
pathetic spirituality, added to a thoroughly furnished mental 
apparatus. Certainly the latter cannot be dispensed with. I 
emphasize this point, as I am confident that it is here where the 
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divergence occurs that leads some to make light of creeds, and even 
to denounce them. And yet what are creeds, but the summing up 
by experts of the teaching of the Bible on the chief subjects of 
which it treats? They are the crystallized conclusions of the stu- 
dents of all the ages. The Bible having a proper meaning, it is 
reasonable to suppose that experts who address themselves earn- 
estly to its study should be best able to arrive at its true signi- 
fication ; and those that are not experts in interpreting it must just 
accept the conclusions of such as are more learned in such matters 
than themselves. And this is really the case with even those per- 
sons who decry creeds. They agree to accept the meaning which 
learned men ascrite to the original Hebrew and Greek words 
and phrases of the Scriptures. They do not pretend to know 
intuitively what those words and phrases signify. They accept 
the consensus of learned opinion, as to the proper interpretation 
of the original. But the moment they do this they yield up the 
principle at issue. For, if we are warranted in leaning upon the 
knowledge of Gesenius, Robinson, or other lexicographers, as to 
the proper signification of the terms in the original, why should 
we not be equally ready to accept the consensus of opinion of 
learned thinkers and earnest students of the Word, as to the 
grammatical bearings of the aggregate of words and phrases 
contained in the Scriptures on the points which have been 
crystallized in creeds? These symbols are the outcome of the 
Catholic mind. Not that all competent authorities have 
invariably agreed; but the creed is, at all events, the inference 
generally drawn by those who have studied the subjects 
embraced within them. As such, surely it ought to be a help 
rather than a hindrance to the simple-minded Christian. 

It is, of course, still the prerogative, yes, the bounden duty, of 
every reader, not only to peruse the Scriptures for personal edi- 
fication and spiritual stimulus, but also to exercise whatever 
learning and power of thought he can command, upon discovering 
the doctrines which they contain. He is not shut up to accepting 
of necessity the views of even the majority ; for the majority 1s 
not necessarily right in this matter, more than in others; but any 
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modest man will feel called upon to look well to the foundations 
on which his belief stands, if he finds his conclusions at variance 
with those of the larger proportion of the learned and thoughtful 
of past times. It isa question between one and ten thousand: 
which is more probably right, the one disagreeing or the ten 
thousand agreeing? Of course, we are arguing on the assumption 
that all are equally competent to judge as to the meaning of the 
Scriptures; and that they are all equally honest in their search 
for the truth, equally anxious to find out what God really 
designed to teach. These being the conditions of the problem, it 
is surely most reasonable to suppose that the many are right and 
the few wrong. But that is Just the situation as regards creeds. 
Creeds are the expression of the belief of the many, as to the 
scope of the teaching of the Holy Scriptures on the subjects 
embraced. These summaries put us in possession of the results 
of the research and thought of those who have gone before using 
the study of the oracles of God; and who shall say that it is not 
wise and right to take advantage of what the past has bequeathed 
to us, as a help in interpreting the Scriptures ? 

And is there any obstacle in the nature of the case, to earnest, 
learned, honest students of the Bible arriving at the same con- 
clusions? TI have admitted that there are obscure and difficult 
passaves ; but I am far from conceding that the utterances of the 
Sacred Writings are so indefinite as to preclude all chance or 
likelihood of agreement on the part of those who study them. 
There may be little prospect of agreement as regards much inci- 
dental matter, embraced in the sixty-six Scripture tracts; but 
this does not hold of the essential doctrines taught therein, per- 
taining to God and to man, to sin and salvation. There can be 
no hesitation on the part of any honest Bible reader in accepting 
an unqualified declaration that man is sinful and God is holy 
that God is righteous Himself, and very properly demands right- 
cousness in us; that God is a just God anda Saviour, and that 
His love has brought salvation within the reach of all, through 
His only-begotten and well-beloved Son, Jesus Christ. I men- 
tion these as mere specimens of the topics, regarding which there 
can be little room for difference of interpretation. 
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Let us look at still another objection—if it be so that the 
minority are to defer to the majority, in their judgment as to the 
doctrines of the Bible, does this not involve Protestantism in 
error, in placing itself in opposition to the Church of Reme, 
which claims to represent the Catholic Christian mind ? 

At first sight this consequence seems to follow, but when we 
look all round the question, we find that it does not. If the 
teaching of the Vatican was based on the Holy Scriptures alone 
—if it even professed to find warrant for all its dogmas in the 
Bible, then there might be better ground for the accusation that 
Protestantism, in placing itself athwart the matured judgment 
of the Church of the past, as to what men were to believe on 
sacred subjects, took up an untenable position. But the cham- 
pions of the Roman Church knew better than to rest the claims 
of their institution upon a correct exegesis of the Word of God. 
They were aware that they could not support the pretensions of 
the pontiffs upon a reasonable exposition of the Scriptures alone, 
and, therefore, they insisted in importing tradition as a factor in 
the problem. It was at this point the great divergence took 
place between the Reformers and the papacy. You know 
Luther’s position. His challenge to the theologians of Rome 
was to prove to him from the Holy Scriptures—that is by a 
proper grammatical interpretation of the sacred oracles—that 
he was wrong and they were right, and he would at once yield. 
He was quite willing to take the Bible and even to interpret it 
in the light of what the early Christian Fathers had written about 
it, and abide the issue. He would agree with them, in all mat- 
ters on which they showed agreement. Luther and Calvin were 
ready to accept the decisions of the learned men of past ages, as 
to the proper grammatical signification of scriptural words, 
phrases and texts. They planted their feet on the correct 
exegesis of the Old and New Testaments—they did not pretend 
to settle the signification of the Bible for themselves—they were 
guided by the learning which had been bequeathed to them from 
former students of God’s Word, and their conclusions were just 
in accord with those of the grammarians who were their masters, 
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They entrenched themselves in the consensus of former genera- 
tions of scholars; and when the Roman disputants could not 
dislodge them from their position with their grammars and lexi- 
cons, they refused to bow to any other authority. They, and 
they alone, were in accord with the belief of the past, respecting 
the proper interpretation of the books of Scripture. There is, 
therefore, no risk to the principles of the Reformation in the 
ground now taken, that reason dictates to us the conclusion that 
the majority of those who have been in the past, or are now> 
experts in the interpretation of Scripture, should guide us as to 
the scope of the Word of God, on any matter to which they 
have specially directed their attention. 

But now the important point arises for consideration, why 
should there be a desire for agreement at all? Why do we not 
rest satistied with the Bible alone as its own interpreter? What 
need is there for any authoritative exposition of its teaching in 
human formularies? If we are agreed in taking the Word of 
God for our religious guide, ought not that to suffice? This is 
the position usually taken by the opponents of creeds—and a 
very plausible position it is—but will it beara close examination ? 
I think not. 

The necessity for creeds and confessions arises from the con- 
dition of the Church on earth. The Church is a social institution. 
The called of God (the «antor) gO to form the ecclesia, or assembly 
of called ones. Had it been the good-will of the Lord that His 
servants should stand alone, doing His pleasure each by himself 
without any concerted action, then possibly there had been no 
need for such symbols as creeds and confessions. If I had no 
duty to my neighbor in matters religious, and if my responsibility 
were only to God, if I had to do only with Him in such concerns, 
it is quite clear that the Bible, and the Bible alone, should be 
the medium of communication,—for God, one of the parties, 
understands it, and therefore man, the other party, could not do 
Him any harm, even if he misread the tenor of the Bible. In 
heaven it is generally believed there will be no need of human 
formularies, for there this supposed condition of things will be 
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found: Every one will know for himself, by direct communi- 
cation with God, what it is requisite for the health of his spirit 
to know, without the help of any fellow-creature. There the 
worshipper will not require to take into consideration his fellow- 
worshippers 


each one directing his homage and praise on his 
own account, without the help of any human medium, there 
being no churches or organizations in heaven for promoting the 
spiritual life. This life will there be derived immediately from 
God, the Saviour, the Source of all spiritual life. 

But the Church on earth is a social organization, It is an 
institution in which man is designed to act on his fellow- 
man for the furthering of the religious life. This being so, 
the question put of old by the Prophet is quite suitable here : 
“How can two walk together, except they be agreed?” One of 
the objects of the Church is to afford Christians opportunities of 
joining in the praises of their God and Redeemer; but in this 
most simple element of worship it is manifest that there must 
be agreement as to the matter of the praise. Unless the psalm 
or bymn expresses the united faith of the worshippers the 
people cannot join in the exercise. Hence, the most ancient of 
the Christian hymns—the Te Dewm—is really a creed as well as 
a song. The congregation must be agreed as to the substance of 
their hymns, and this implies a human embodiment of the teaching 
of Scripture on the subject of their praises. And itis one of the 
most comforting facts, in the midst of the clamor and strife of 
sects, that all who profess and call themselves Christians are 
found using many of the same sacred songs—Roman Catholics 
as well as Protestants. 

And so, as to the subject matter of prayer. Prayer supposes 
foregoing doctrine ; and the prayer must be in the line of the 
doctrine believed, otherwise there can be no union in it: it 
cannot be the expression of the emotions or desires of the 
assembly unless it reflects their beliefs—such beliefs as are 
involved in the prayer offered to God. The Apostle tells us that 
both singing and praying involve the understanding as well as 
the spirit ; and ashe says in another connection, how can the 
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people say “Amen,” as was manifestly the practice in the 
Apostles’ days, at the end of the prayer, unless that prayer be in 
accordance with their belief? In short, in all things in which 
men have to act in concert there must be unity. 

But the necessity of agreement on the subject of Seripture 
teaching becomes still more manifest when we remember that 
the Church is au institution designed for imparting instruction 
as well as giving scope to the joint devotions of believers. The 
fact that one man has authority given him to instruct his fellow- 
men imphes that he is qualified to expound rightly the Word 
of God. He has a creed to set forth. His business is to induce 
belief in the verities of the Gospel on the part of the listeners. 
His chief office is to persuade men to accept the doctrines of the 
Bible; but this surely implies that he has a creed, and that he is 
striving to get others to adopt it. The office of preaching means 
nothing if it does not mean this, Peter and Paul both felt that 
they had a message to deliver to their fellow-men, and therefore 
they sought to expound the Old Testament Scriptures, as well as 
the facts of the Saviour’s life and the substance of His teaching. 
The Apostles were sent forth to bid all men observe the things 
which the Lord commanded, and to baptize disciples in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. This 
impled that they had a common narrative to relate, and common 
doctrine to inculcate. And, so long as men are employed to 
instruct other persons in divine truth, they must have a creed 
to set forth. Their business, if we take for our guide the example 
of preaching set us by the Apostles, is not merely to string together 
texts of Scripture, and then leave it to the people to make what 
they can of those texts; but rather to show the mutual relation of 
those passages, and the general doctrine jointly yielded by them. 
Their ottice is to expound the Word of God. When the good 
time promised has arrived, in which “no man shall need to say 
to his neighbor, ‘ Know the Lord,’ for all shall know him, from 
the least even to the greatest,” there may be no need for 
creeds, because there will be no need of pastors and teachers. 
But for the present, it is “by the foolishness of preaching” that 
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men are led to believe the Gospel ; and, therefore, there must be 
a setting forth of that which is to be believed. If there are to 
be recognized teachers, who have authority from God, as 
expressed through the medium of His Church, to instruct their 
fellow-men, their commission surely must bear what they are to 
teach; and this supposes a formulated creed. The necessity, 
then, for such brief summaries of truth arises from the nature 
and objects of the Christian Church militant, The environ- 
ments of the Church create the need of creeds. 

Nothing seems to me go ridiculously illogical as to hear men 
who set themselves up as Christian teachers denouncing creeds 
from their pulpits. If creeds are not permissible, I should like 
to ask them what they are doing up in that place of authority 
where their statements are not subject to challenge? Are they 
giving forth views on divine truth in terms different from the 
words of Scripture? Then they are enforcing a creed. I could 
respect the opponent of creeds who holds his tongue, and does 
not seek to influence other men by his opinions. The moment 
any one begins to expound the Word of God in human language, 
he is setting up a creed. Even the public denouncer of creeds 
is striving to erect a creed of his own: his creed is that there 
should be no creeds. Logically, he sets up his individual views as 
more worthy of men’s acceptance than the views, it may be, of the 
learned and thoughtful and spiritually-minded who went before 
him. This conceit only needs to be exposed to show simple- 
minded people the hollowness of the specious appeal to ignorance 
and vanity, which would flatter them by making them believe 
that they are qualified to interpret the Word of God for them- 
selves, whether they have grammatical attainments or not. It 
is clear that the Apostle Paul had given to Timothy an outline 
of doctrine to which he was to confine himself in his public 
utterances. He was not free to speak his own fancies: he was 
to hold fast the form of sound words. So that the Church has 
apostolic example to justify it in prescribing to its preachers a 
system of doctrine, to the substance of which it binds them to. 
conform in their teaching. 
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It will be seen, then, that the question of creeds is a large one ; 
and it is not to be settled by a wave of the hand, or by smart 
attacks on priestcraft or ecclesiasticism, as professional deliver- 
ances on the subject are contemptuously called. 

And now a word or two as to what should find a place in the 
Christian creed. It may be said that anything unmistakably 
taught in the New Testament Scriptures may be put into the 
formularies of the Church. Whatever we conclude, ex animo, 
to be imposed upon our belief by Jesus the Lord may be legiti- 
mately embraced in our creed or confession. We may not 
always comprehend the matter, as we do not comprehend the 
details of Chemistry or Astronomy, although we accept their 
results; and so we are required to say “credo” to all that is 
enjoined on our faith by Christ. On the other hand, only such 
matters should enter into a form of belief as are generally accept- 
ed. Consensus is required. Where the judgment of experts 1s 
nearly equally balanced, it would be manifestly wrong to dog- 
matize. 

And yet the creed should be as extensive as there are important 
matters to be believed. There may be differences of opinion as 
to what is necessary to be believed, in order to salvation; but I 
think it is a safe position to take in this connection, that every 
doctrine which receives prominence in Scripture—which is fre- 
quently reiterated—it may be assumed, is helpful to salvation, 
and so may, properly enough, find a place among the things to 
which we ought to be asked to say “credo.” But wherever there 
is room for doubt as to what the Bible teaches, even the slightest, 
the word “credo” is inapplicable. 

A large number of practical questions spring out of this 
discussion, at which time does not allow me to do more than 
glance. 

Must not the imposition of a creed bar the way to progressive 
thought and research? If other sciences were content to rest 
at the point which they had reached hundreds or thousands 
of years ago, how dark and benighted would the world be to-day, 
and why should not theology advance as well as they? For 
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this reason : that the materials on which judgment in regard to 
the religious questions before us rests were all in hand fifteen 
hundred years ago, whereas the facts on which the experimental 
sciences are built up are not all yet fully ascertained ; and so 
the chemistry or physics of to-day may be obsolete in fifty years 
from now. The only grounds of change in theological formulas 
which are admissible are that former ages may have made 
mistakes in interpreting and systematizing the Scripture materials 
before them. But this is a limited ground of change, compared 
with what is true of the physical sciences. And as a matter of 
fact, in all the important doctrines of Christianity little change 
has been made, from the time when the first attempts at formu- 
lating them were put forth. It cannot be said the councils at 
Nice and Chalcedon introduced a new interpretation of Scripture 
regarding the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Person of 
Christ. They only set them forth in a stronger light than that 
in which they stood before. And the same may be said of the 
doctrines of grace as taught by Augustine, and of Anselm’s views 
on the Atonement, as well as of those of Luther on the place 
which belongs to faith in the Christian system. In matters of 
philology and geography and antiquities we in this generation 
know more than any that went before us; and perhaps we have 
got nearer the proper meaning of individual texts of Scripture 
and difficult passages. We do not pretend to have grasped the 
full significance of the Bible, or to be absolutely correct in our 
exegesis ; but we are satisfied that we are sufficiently near the 
whole truth of God’s word to enable us to believe that which 
we do know. 

It might be said that religious uniformity would be the logical 
outcome of the view which I have urged. Andso it would; and 
might there not be a worse thing? I have said that if all men 
looked at the statements of the Bible under exactly the same 
conditions they must necessarily arrive at the same conclusions. 
But I need not remark that we are yet far off from a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished. There is immense diversity in 
men’s capacity and training and prepossessions, and this diversity 
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causes them to look at the same facts through entirely different 
mediums, so that uniformity is far from attainable, Of course, 
an enforced uniformity is not to be thought of—the being made 
“orthodox, by apostolic blows and knocks.” Yet it is desirable 
that Christians should see eye to eye, through the spread of in- 
telligence, and study, and spiritual discernment; and we should 
not rest content until believers are of one heart and one mind, 
It is manifestly our duty to strive after the ideally perfect state 
of things ; yet, as things are, there must be liberty of prophesying. 

I have observed that modesty would lead the individial to 
distrust his own views, when they came into conflict with the 
general stream of opinion in the past and the present. I may 
add that it behooves the Church on earth, too, to be modest in 
statements of doctrine, and gentle in its enforcement of creeds, 
since there is so much of which we know little or nothing here. 
We see through a glass darkly, and have but partial knowledge, 


«We have but faith; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 


In this world we touch only the outer boundaries of the domain 
of truth: as our noble poet says, we are but infants crying in 
the night, with all our boasted knowledge. And go, in compari- 
son with the blaze of spiritual light that will dawn upon the 
soul in the regions beyond, the same poet might well say : 


** Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Our dogmatism should not be too confident. It was not un- 
wholesome advice which Oliver Cromwell gave to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, when he said: “Ig it, 
therefore, infallibly agreeable to the Word of God all that you 
say ? I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible 
you may be mistaken.” 

And this leads to a remark or two on the question of the 
changeableness of church formularies. Being of human com- 
position, creeds and confessions necessarily occupy a lower 
platform than the Word of God, and are, of course, always liable 
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to challenge. There is no bar to their being changed. There is 
nothing disloyal to truth in calling for a revision of any synopsis 
of Bible doctrine which the past has handed on to us. In this 
respect all ecclesiastical symbols differ from the Scriptures. The 
Bible cannot be changed at man’s pleasure. We have to abide 
by it; but, so far as any human forms of faith are concerned, 
there is nothing so fixed about them but that men may at least 
canvass them ; and it is the right of the Church to restate the 
truths of the Bible from age to age, in the form which shall be 
most for the edification of the Body of Christ. So long as there 
is a single passage of Scripture not properly understood, until 
criticism and Hermeneutics have uttered their last word, logically 
all human formulas must necessarily lie open to possible change. 
Lovalty to truth is better than loyalty to any creed, however 
venerable. It is an implied condition of adhesion to any church 
formula that one is released from it, aS soon as he is convinced 
that it is erroneous or faulty. And it follows from this that 
every individual has a right to attack even an article of faith to 
which he may at one time have been pledged, and to agitate for 
its amendment, if he comes to regard it as imperfect. _Whole- 
some thought must be free. And every man must think out the 
creed for himself. Let him think and study freely; but if he 
thinks truly, he is likely to come to the same conclusions for 
himself finally that others did before him who thought and studied 
freely. One of the ways in which free-thought will exercise itself 
will be in suspecting itself, if it differs from the free-thinking of 
other people. The man who has fought his way to conclusions 
for himself becomes the best champion of the truth. As 
Tennyson says: 
* Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out, 
There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, thau in half the creeds. 
He fought his doubts and gathered strength 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of his mind, 


And laid them : thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 


3 
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Yet there are ways and ways of criticising and assailing 
creeds. We expect no quarter from those, one of the 
corner-stones of whose sect is the admission of no human 
formularies. But creeds sometimes obtain scant justice at the 
hands of those from whom different things were to be.expected. 
Teachers within the Church occasionally win a cheap popularity 
with the unthinking and prejudiced outside community by 
innuendoes and insinuations against, if not by direct attacks on, 
the form of words to which they have professed adhesion. The 
time was when he who dissented from the received opinions 
went aside from his brethren, and, froma new and unembarrassed 
position, felt free to say his say against the views which he had 
abandoned ; but now a special merit is claimed for dissent within 
‘he Church, and it is applauded by those that are without. It 
was not always so. It used to be deemed indecorous to pursue 
such a course. It was formerly reasonably expected that the 
teachers in the Church should settle their differences among 
themselves, instead of ventilating them before the public. I 
judge no man or class of men. Loyalty to truth may seem to 
them to warrant or compel them to adopt the course which they 
pursue; but to many unsophisticated minds it is as unseemly 
for ministers to be attacking the doctrines of their Church as it 
would be for families to parade their disagreements in the eye 
of the public. For my part, I am not ashamed to confess a 
great respect for the historic past, and a strong inclination towards 
its conclusions. History makes little account of the individual 
or his aberrations. Time is the great alembic into which novelties 
are thrown. It tests all fresh forms and fancies, generally 
resolving them into thin air. It holds on the even tenor of its 
way, heedless of puny attempts to divert its course. I have 
observed portions of the waters of rivers break away from the 
main channel; but, after forming islands, it may be, they generally 
follow the force of gravitation and return to the parent stream ; 
if in any case the rebellious water did not go return, it ended 
ina bog. The course of history is like our great St. Lawrence 
River, which receives the contents of many turbulent tributaries ; 
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but all the discoloring animal and vegetable matter gets pre- 
cipitated, leaving, as a final result, the pure azure stream that 
flows into the Atlantic. And so, when agitation and attack 
have done their utmost to discredit the creed of Christendom, it 
will remain with its crystalline purity unsullied. 

In this discussion I have not had any particular form of 
sound words in view. What I have endeavored to do has been 
to assert the principle that human formulas, which we term 
creeds, may be legitimately deduced from Holy Scripture. I 
have gone further, and taken the position that they are eminently 
useful in guiding the reading and the thought of those whose 
time and opportunities do not admit of their becoming themselves 
experts in the study of the Bible; giving fibre to the faith of 
the Church, and preserving the bulk of unlettered persons from 
becoming the prey of ignorant or presuming enthusiasts, or 
from being tossed to and fro, and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine, by the sleight of men, in craftiness after the wiles 
of error. 

But let me, in conclusion, say that, great as is the importance 
to be attached to a “form of sound words,” we must beware of 
making our religion rest in a pure creed alone. While the 
Bible is full of strong meat for the nourishment of faith, and 
for the occupation of a spiritual understanding, its chief use is 
for personal edification. Let us yield ourselves up to the 
inspiration of the living personal force which runs through it, 
and especially to the glowing influence of the personality of 
the Redeemer. 


‘The Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 
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with the truths communicated, The evidence is not, as before, 
like that of light falling upon the eye, which needs only to be 
opened in order to perceive ; it is rather like that of heat, which 
can be felt only where a corresponding sensibility exists. Perhaps 
these terms are sufficiently discriminating. In the one case 
the demonstration is seen; in the other case it is felt. In the 
one, the landscape is lighted up to the eye; in the other, its 
beauty is disclosed to the sensibility and taste. Strictly co- 
ordinated as the light and the heat, they are, like these, conveyed 
to us by different rays. The external evidences authenticate 
Christianity as a whole; and Sweep away cavil and doubt in the 
overwhelming presumption of its truth. The internal evidences 
verify this conclusion by a detailed examination of the system 
in all its parts; and rivet the conviction through the combined 
impressions which have been made singly by each. It follows, 
of course, that this line of proof is almost infinitely various. 
It is, in fact, kaleidoscopic—the same principles and facts, like 
so many colored stones, falling into new and changing combina- 
tions before the mind. 

It will be the object of this Lecture to present one of these 
diversified proofs in the fact that CHRISTIANITY IS THE ONLY 
SYSTEM, DEPENDING UPON MORAL EVIDENCE, WHICH UNDERTAKES 
TO CONDUCT ITS ADVOCATES TO UNQUALIFIED CERTAINTY OF ITS 
TRUTH, 

Moral or probable reasoning, as it is variously termed, does 
not in its philosophic sense stand opposed to certainty, as though 
it were inferior in degree; but only to demonstration, from 
which it differs in kind. Its peculiarity is, that it deals not 
with necessary, but with contingent, truth: that is, as expressed 
by Mr. Reid, “with facts which exist as they are, but which 
might have been differently disposed by the Ruler of the 
universe.” It is plainly this species of evidence upon which 
we depend in the common affairs of life, upon which all history 
is written, and by which the natural sciences are established. 
Upon it far the greater part of our knowledge and of our duty 
must rest. It is the only method under which character could 
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be built up, or a moral government be administered. It differs 
from demonstration in that it admits of degrees, from the lowest 
probability to the highest certainty ; and our conviction is strong 
or weak according to the amount of evidence, after sifting and 
weighing the facts, which we accumulate in this scale or in 
that. 

Here, then, is Christianity from its very nature, moving upon 
a line of evidence which is not necessarily exclusive of doubt; 
yet producing in those who surrender themselves to its influence 
an unwavering assurance of its truth. What increases the 
wonder, it works this conviction in all the faculties alike, and at 
every point where it touches the interests of the human soul. 
This, too, notwithstanding the immense range of its disclosures ; 
stretching far beyond the limits of the human reason into the 
region of the infinite and eternal—bringing the high mysteries 
of a supernatural world, and lodging them as articles of faith 
and knowledge in the experience of the humblest saint who has 
been “taught of God as the truth is in J esus.” These are 
immense propositions. If they can be sustained, we find 
ourselves in a temple whose splendid dome is supported by 
pillars of strength and beauty, grander than the Jachin and 
Boaz of Solomon’s Porch; and filled with a glory shining above 
the brightness of a thousand suns, from the self-illuminated 
pages of the Inspired Word. 

The Scriptures speak of a threefold assurance—of understand- 
ing, of faith, and of hope. These may be distinguished thus: 
the assurance of understanding being the full conviction that we 
clearly perceive the meaning of Holy Scripture, and that we 
rightly interpret the principles of Grace as revealed therein , 
the assurance of faith being the firm persuasion of the reality 
and truth of all the Scriptures make known, embracing it with 
the heart and acting upon it as cach particular truth may require ; 
the assurance of hope being the well-grounded conviction that 
we are personally accepted before God, and shall never come into 
condemnation. The articulate discussion of each of these three 
topics would show how this certainty is wrought within all the 
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faculties of the soul; reciprocally strengthening each other, as 
the separate strands which are wound together into the strength 
of the rope. The limits of a single Lecture will not allow so 
wide a range. It will be necessary, therefore, to combine them, 
as far as possible, in one comprehensive view. 

Let us, then, in the outset, note the emphasis with which the 
Apostle affirms the certainty of Christian knowledge and faith. 
In Colossians ii. 2 he pours out his prayer for all who had not 
seen his face in the flesh in these words—“ that their hearts 
might be comforted, being knit together in love and unto all 
riches of the full assurance of understanding.” There is no 
caution in his step, as though doubtful of the ground on which 
he treads. On the contrary, the emphasis rings with the blast 
of a clarion in a fivefold intensification of language. A very 
Titan in his logic, he piles together his massive words, which, 
like separate beams, undergird the weakness of human speech, 
and render it capable of sustaining the burden of his thought. 
These Colossians may not only have understanding of the truth, 
but the assurance of understanding as well; and, beyond this, 
the fulness of that assurance; and then, the riches of that 
fulness; until, rising to the fifth degree of his emphasis, he adds 
the entireness of these riches themselves. Such is the majesty 
of this Apostolic prayer, ascending the stairway of a splendid 
climax, that Christians may possess all the wealth of the fulness 
of assurance of understanding. Nor is this the only place in 
Scripture which affirms this certainty of Christian knowledge. 
Let me blend into a constellation some of these blessed testimonies, 
beginning with that of our Lord, (John xvu. 3) “this is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou has sent.” So, the Apostle (2 Cor. iy, 
6), “for God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Thus, too, in 
his prayer for the Ephesians (Eph. i. 17, 18), “ that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
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him; the eyes of your understanding being enlightened,” &c. 
Again, in his prayer for the saints at Colosse, (Col. i. 9), “that 
they might be filled with the knowledge of His will in all wisdom 
and spiritual understanding.” Finally, the beloved mystic 
speaks from the depths of his own consciousness (1 John v. 20,) 
“and we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding that we may know him that is true ; and we 
are in him that is true, even in His Son, Jesus Christ. This is 
the true God and eternal life.” 

If in any case this grand result be not attained, the cause of 
failure is not ambiguously exposed (John vii. 17), “if any 
man will do his will, says the Master, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 
And the Apostle (1 Cor. ii, 14), “neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” Christ says to Peter . 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 17). And again, in His parting 
counsels to His disciples (John xvi. 13): “ When he the Spirit of 
Truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” If, from want 
of grace in the heart, we are not in accord with the system of 
grace, how shall we perfectly understand its nature? If the 
unsanctified reason will repose upon deductions of logic rather 
than upon the demonstration of the Spirit, what basis of 
conviction remains but the value of the syllogism? If the 
reliance be upon “flesh and blood” for what the Father alone 
can reveal, where is the spiritual discernment upon which this 
certainty of knowledge must finally rest? We have unwittingly 
changed the ground upon which this holy privilege is established ; 
and we fail of assurance, simply because “the eyes of the under- 
standing” have not been “ enlightened ” through “the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of God.” When it is 
remembered that this “assurance of understanding ” is a spiritual 
grace wrought within the soul it will be seen that a complete 
surrender to the influence of the Gospel becomes the condition 
upon which this certainty of conviction shall be enjoyed. 

What, then, does the Apostle mean by this assurance of 
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understanding and of faith, and within what limitations must 
these terms be held? Evidently he does not imply that 
reason is competent to measure all the “deep things of God ;” 
for in the next line, and in continuation of his thought, he speaks 
of “the mystery ” that must be acknowledged—“ the mystery of 
God, and of the Father and of Christ.” The clear apprehension 
of truth by no means involves its full comprehension. We may 
touch that which we may not be able to embrace; and the one 
is as truly a ground of certainty as the other. Like the 
« stupendous mount” of Coleridge’s hymn, whose “sunless pillars 
sank deep in earth,” and whose “ breast was veiled in the depth 
of the clouds,” the awful mysteries of Revelation may still be 
known as the mount itself was known. We may lie upon the 
bosom of the one, as upon the grey breast of the other ; and know 
them both, with a certainty which is not disturbed by the dark- 
ness which hides the base and peak alike from sight. To repeat, 
then, the definitions previously given: the assurance of under- 
standing indicates the fixed persuasion that we have a true 
knowledge of what the Scriptures reveal; the assurance of faith, 
the unwavering conviction of the reality of Divine truth, so as to 
embrace and rest upon it with all the heart. 

The question now presses, WHAT PRINCIPLES DETERMINE THIS 
ASSURANCE AND RENDER IT POSSIBLE TO THE CHRISTIAN ? 

(1.) The first reply is, that all Divine truth vs received simply 
and alone upon the Divine testimony. It cannot be doubted 
that belief in testimony is an elementary principle of our nature. 
It is seen in the credulity of childhood, which opens its faith to 
all that is communicated, withholding no part of its confidence, 
until later experience of error and falsehood imposes a necessary 
caution and reserve. Even when this restraint has been imposed, 
the natural tendency is to accept without suspicion every 
statement which is not in itself violently improbable, or where 
no distrust has been excited of the veracity of the witness. It 
must needs be so. God having designed men to live in society 
there would be no cohesion of its parts without confidence in the 
veracity one of another. All the transactions of business repose 
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upon obligations and promises which derive their value from 
faith in the integrity and truthfulness of those by whom they are 
given. The administration of justice is estopped and society is 
left without protection if facts cannot be established through the 
depositions of a credible witness. So limited, moreover, is the 
range of individual observation and experience that there can 
be no generalized knowledge without the confluence of many 
experiences flowing through the channel of a common testimony. 
In short, all progress is blocked and fellowship is barred, if the 
evidence even of human testimony is excluded. 

Provision, therefore, is made for certainty of conviction in 
regard to Divine truth, in this principle which compels repose 
upon unimpeachable testimony—since Divine truth is not offered 
to our acceptance, except upon the Divine veracity. There are 
many propositions in the Bible, no doubt, so level to the natural 
understanding as to receive a ready assent without the need of 
affirmative evidence. Let it be noted, however, even in these, 
that a true faith grounds not upon the intrinsic probability of the 
case, but upon the authority which guarantees the statement. 
Just here lurks the crevice through which the desired assurance 
leaks out of the heart and leaves it in darkness. There is 
always danger that: our convictions will rest upon the suitableness 
of the proposition to our natural apprehension, rather than upon 
the authority of a revelation. The certainty which seemed 
sufficient in the lower sphere fails entirely in the sphere of 
supernatural truth. It fails because it is built upon a faith 
which is human and not divine; which rests upon the authority 
of reason, and not upon the competency of testimony. For, be it 
remembered, divine faith wrought in the soul by the Holy Ghost 
accepts the plainest truths, precisely as the most difficult, upon 
a “thus saith the Lord.” 

The principle is now in our hand which lifts us over the 
paradox of claiming to understand that which is jn itself 
incomprehensible. It will not prejudice our case to admit that 
the staple truths of the Bible are mysteries which transcend the 
measure of human thought—mysteries solemn and vast as the 
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Divine world from whose bosom they are drawn. Why, look at 
the eternity and omnipresence of God: what finite conception 
goes beyond the mere negative removal from Him of all limita- 
tions of time and space, which so obstruct our own being? But 
who grasps all the positive elements which enter into them, as 
known to Himself? There is the adorable Trinity in the unity 
of the Godhead: What angel of the upper world will lift for us 
the veil which conceals the mysterious mode of the Divine 
subsistence ? There is the truth of the Divine Incarnation-—so 
pleaded for by all the instincts of our nature, that it is postulated 
in every religion upon earth: yet, who can trace the seam at 
which the two natures are brought together in the unity of an 
individual Person? I refer only to the mysteries which are 
undisputed, and which no finite reason has attempted to fathom. 
How, then, it may be asked, can such a system of transcendental 
truth claim to be understood at all, much less with the assurance 
that it is rightly understood? The answer is, because it depends 
alone upon the testimony of one whose infinite knowledge 
renders Him competent to make the revelation. I have never 
been to Rome, but you have; and your declaration is sufficient 
evidence to me that such a place exists. So, reason’s short line 
may not take the soundings of God’s infinitude, and her dim 
sight may not explore the recesses of His immensity; yet, if He 
throw the covering from His throne in a revelation of His 
purposes and thoughts, the solemn secrets are known to me as 
things that are--though never measured in their boundless 
extension, or in the exhaustion of their mighty issues. The 
Divine origin of Christianity is conspicuously shown in the fact 
that all its truths rest upon the same plane of evidence. The 
deepest mystery is received with the same unhesitating assurance 
with the plainest fact of history or the simplest principle in ethies ; 
for the obvious reason that every thing is alike told to us, and 
the veracity of the witness is the guarantee of our faith. All 
opposition of the heart being removed by divine grace, the 
Christian is perfectly willing to accept the testimony of Jehovah. 
He only needs to know that his grammatical construction of 
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the record is correct, to be fully persuaded of the truth which is 
revealed. All its statements resting upon the same authority, 
he has no more difficulty in accepting the inexplicable than the 
demonstrable. 

If, then, the Divine testimony be the objective ground of cer- 
tainty, there must be a corresponding subjective ground in the 
actualizing power of faith, making real to us the spiritual world. 
Our contact with matter is close, through the five senses, by 
which it continually obtrudes itself. Yet there are pauses in 
life when the soul retires within its own chambers, to learn that 
it belongs to a sphere which is not material. Often in the silence 
of night, as in the pause of some grand music, the soul hears 
“a still, small voice” from beyond the stars pleading for that 
which is not “ of the earth, earthy.” Now, if God give us five 
senses to recognize the world of matter, shall there be no power 
to discover the world of spirit? Observe that our bodily senses 
not only convey impressions from without, but they verify as 
real the objects which make them: as when, against all the 
whimsies of the Idealist, the sight of a tree is accompanied with 
the fixed belief of its substantive existence. Hence Isaac Taylor 
calls the body an organ of the soul; and the senses he terms 
open paths, by which the soul goes forth and takes possession of 
a world foreign to itself. In the intellectual sphere, also, the 
same provision is made for certainty of conviction. Our logic, 
if the inks but hold together, will conduct to conclusions as 
certain as any that are yielded through the senses. Arguing, 
then, from analogy, there should be a certifying power in faith 
ensuring the same satisfaction and repose in the spiritual sphere, 
which sense-perception ensures in the material, and demonstration 
in the intellectual. 

We do not, however, rest upon the presumption created. by this 
‘analogy. The truths of Christianity must be verified, as the 
foundation of duty and worship. They must be certainties, and 
not mere probabilities. Reason cannot make them such, for they 
are out of its reach. Even if it could, the process would be too 
slow. They must antedate reason, and furnish that on which, 
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she may proceed in her deductions. The principles of duty can- 
not be settled in the stir and strife of actual temptation, when 
they should be at hand ready to be applied. How, then, shall 
these be certified to the Christian, unless there be in faith an ap- 
prehensive power by which they are seized and verified? This 
is that actualizing power, which the Apostle emphasizes as char- 
acteristic of true faith. In Hebrews i. 1 it is described as 
“the substance of things hoped for.” But hope respects the 
future (Rom. viii. 24, 25), made up of desire and expectation as 
its constituents ; and there must be an underlying conviction of 
some good, not yet in possession, as actually existing. This 
realization is by faith; which is thus the substance, the actualiz- 
ation of what is future. Again, it is “the evidence of things not 
seen,’—that is, by a spiritual apprehension of these through the 
testimony of God there is an actual seizure of them in their felt 
reality. How they are demonstrated we may not in all respects 
comprehend; but conviction of their truth is produced by a faith 
divinely implanted, which tests and embraces them all. 

These observations have almost anticipated the second eround 
of certitude in Christian belief. 

(2.) There are spiritual instincts in man to which the 
Gospel directly appeals, and through which us clarms are 
acknowledged and received. As the axioms in Mathematics 
are the wheels upon which the demonstration turns—as all 
discursive reasoning takes its departure from certain primary 
beliefs, to which it recurs for verification—so there are prin- 
ciples in the moral constitution, to which Divine truth is 
congenial. There must be a nexus between the object and 
the subject, a ringbolt by which the without may be fastened 
to the within. Ifa Revelation be given, what can it avail 
without points in man himself to which it can attach? And if 
man’s true glory lies in the Divine image in which he was created, 
there must be voices in the soul responding to the Divine ori- 
ginal speaking through the Word. Six-and-twenty years ago, 
when the building in which I have been so long permitted to 
minister was nearly finished, a crowd assembled in the square 
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opposite to witness a triumph of mechanical science in lifting the 
lofty spire to its place upon the tower, of which it was intended 
to be the crown. For convenience it had been built upon the 
ground, completely hid within the tower it was hereafter to sur- 
mount. It was curious to see its tapering point as it emerged 
from its prison walls, rising with slow but steady movement 
towards the bright sky, until its huge bulk swung free in air one 
hundred and fifteen feet from the ground beneath—then, poising 
for a little, like a bird upon the wing, it settled with an easy 
motion downward, the protruding beams falling into great iron 
sockets within the tower, in whose giant clasp it has been held 
from that day to this swaying in the breeze higher than the tall 
pine of the forest. Will you spare me the illustration if I now 
put forth my hand to find the sockets in man’s moral structure 
in which the massive truths of Divine Revelation secure their 
lodgment forever ? 

(1) How are we, for example, to explain the universal con- 
viction that there is a God—not dislodged from its seat in the 
bosom even of the professed atheist? Incredible as it might 
be thought, there is not in the whole compass of Revelation 
a formal affirmation of this pre-existent and necessary truth, 
which forms the bed-rock on which all religion, natural and 
revealed, is founded. Can the strange omission be accounted 
for, if there was not some provision in man’s nature to receive 
and retain a truth which is nevertheless folded within the 
implications of Scripture language throughout? How, then, 
does the knowledge come? Is it innate, born within us when we 
ourselves are born—woven in the texture of the soul, as the 
bright threads form the pattern upon canvass? On the contrary, 
no formulated truth of any kind lies originally in the mind, as a 
part of its necessary furniture. There are capacities indeed for 
the receiving of truth, faculties wonderfully sensitive to its 
approach ; but knowledge comes only from contact of these with 
the external truth which wakes them into action. Doesit come, 
then, by intuition—the mind having an immediate apprehension 
of God, similar to the perception of natural objects through the 
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organs of sense? There can be no such outlook upon Him of 
whom it is written “no man hath seen God at any time; 
the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him.” (John i. 18.) Does the knowledge come 
finally through demonstration of the reason? It is a sufficient 
answer, that no line of argument adds a particle to our antecedent 
conviction of this truth; or serves any other purpose than to 
vindicate it as a truth already known at the bar of human reason, 
and to paralyze any assault upon it as a great faith in the soul. 
The solution is to be sought in that religious nature wherein 
man’s true likeness to God consists, and to which the fact of the 
Divine existence presents itself with a self-evidencing power. 
The truth is no sooner proclaimed than it wakes its own echo in 
the soul, like the voice returning from the hills. In the one 
case, we find in the configuration of the landscape that which 
rolls back the wave of sound; in the other, it is the congeniality 
of a spiritual nature which responds to the call addressed to it 
by the “Father of Spirits.” Or, to vary the figure, the soul of 
man is like a mirror which reflects the august Being who stands 
before it. The thought awakened in the one, like the image 
upon the surface of the other, is the shadow which the truth has 
cast from the reality of its own substance. The naturalness of 
this truth to the human soul renders the conviction both uni- 
versal and ineradicable. Wherever man is found, he is suscep- 
tible of religious ideas, which are definitely formed and expressed, 
just in proportion as mind itself has been developed. The 
universal acceptance of the doctrine of a God is simply the 
instinctive response of man’s spirit to the truth as soon as it is 
presented. Hence, too, the ludicrous imbecility of atheism in 
attempting to expunge the idea of God from human thought. 
It must use the idea in order to argue against it, which only 
needs bare presentation to authenticate itself. Every line of the 
discussion, therefore, like each stroke of the hammer, only chisels 
deeper the immortal inscription upon the tablet of memory. 

(2). Let us find another of these sockets, in the indestructible 
persuasion of God’s conversableness with His creatures. You 
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can build up the presumption against it, which shall seem 
impregnable as another Gibraltar. It is easy to ask whether an 
Infinite Spirit, whose mode of being and every attribute transcend 
the limits of human thought, will or can condescend to creatures 
who, in the comparison, are less than the mites of the microscope. 
Add to this the distance widening ever between the holiness that 
consumes in its brightness and the impurity that defiles a sinner, 
and we stand appalled at the estrangement which would seem 
to be final. Yet with all the sense of littleness as contrasted 
with the immensity of God—with all the shame of guilt that 
cowers beneath the wrath and scorn of the Lawgiver—there 
remains beneath it all, as a live coal hidden in the embers, a 
sustaining conviction that even this God will be found accessible 
to those who seek Him. It is an amazing paradox, this faith of 
the race in the most improbable suggestion which could be offered 
to the naked reason. But in the midst of our surprise let it be 
remembered that, through this instinctive persuasion of God’s 
conversableness, the great truths of a Divine Revelation and 
Incarnation find their lodgment in the human soul. It is here 
and here alone that the one doctrine and the other are mortised 
into the belief of the race. 

(3). What shall be said further of the decision of conscience, 
the soul that sinneth shall die? Men of quick sensibility, like 
John Foster, shudder at a destiny too fearful for them to con- 
template without a half-denial; and others, less scrupulous, in 
the frenzy of their affright, seek to entrench in disbelief out of 
the grasp of a doctrine which binds them over to a doom so 
terrific. Yet, by a strange fascination, the faith of mankind has 
been held to the necessity of the just punishment of the wicked 
hereafter. To what is it due, but to that sense of justice in the 
soul of man which answers to the justice that dwells in God? 
Aside from this, there would be no operation of conscience fasten- 
ing upon the transgressor the conviction of ill-desert and blame, 
and responding to the supremacy of law as vindicated in the 
penalty. 

(4) Will these specifications suffice, or shall they be confirmed 
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by a fourth? What shall we say, then, of the sweet and in- 
vincible persuasion of the Divine mercy and love? Reference 
has been made to the dictum of conscience which responds to 
the authority of law as enforced by the penalty; and would 
seem to fill with despair the sinner who is convinced of his guilt. 
So it would, but that side by side with that clear view of God’s 
holiness before which angels stand veiled in adoring awe—side 
by side with that sense of guilt which lies upon the sinner 
“a vast, oppressive load”—there runs parallel with both an 
ireradicable conviction that this just and holy God may be pro- 
pitiated. Even when not embodied in a formal proposition it 
exists as a sentiment in the heart, sustaining the sinner from the 
collapse of despair. It looks like a wonderful contradiction, 
until we push deep enough into what is fundamental in man’s 
religious nature. There is another side of the Divine character 
than that of holiness, justice and power. He is crowned also 
with the attributes of mercy and grace. If He has fashioned us 
after His own likeness, He must have put the stamp of His own 
image of love, by which He provides for the spontaneous recog- 
nition of the Father as well as the Judge. It is this conviction 
which lies at the root of all our ideas of atonement and sacrifice, 
redemption and forgiveness. In this is laid the basis for the 
recognition of a Mediator, as before for the recognition of a God. 
When Jehovah stands before the soul in the reality of His being, 
it responds by pronouncing the name of its God; when the 
Mediator stands before the soul burdened with guilt, it responds 
by pronouncing the name of its Redeemer. The same subjective 
ground exists in the nature of man, as a creature and a sinner, 
for the recognition of both; just so soon as in a full-orbed 
revelation Jehovah is disclosed in the complement of all His 
attributes and relations. 

3. In further proof, consider that the most difficult truths of 
the Buble are so taken up into the experience us to receive the 
most practical and substantive verification. This shall be 
made clear by illustrations drawn from the knowledge of every 
child of God. 
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(1) We have already seen how the doctrine of Redemption 
enters with its proposed relief, when the aroused conscience binds 
the sinner under a sense of guilt; for “they that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.” But observe the long 
train of other truths which must enter with this: truths at first 
sight the most abstract and transcendental, yet absorbed into 
Christian experience as the most healing in their application 
and influence. If there be a Redemption, there must first be a 
Redeemer. He, as Mediator between two estranged parties, 
must be the equal, and partaker of the nature, of both. Thus 
we are lifted at once to those strange heights, the distinction of 
Persons in the Godhead and the incarnation of the Only-Begotten 
of the Father. Then follow by necessary implication the cove- 
nant between the Persons of the Trinity, the distribution of 
offices in the same, the substitution of Christ under the law for 
His people, His expiatory sufferings and death, His vicarious 
obedience, the imputation of His righteousness, and, through it, 
the complete justification of the believer before God. Here isa 
cluster of doctrines interlacing and interdependent, a solar system 
of truths revolving around a common centre. They come before 
us not as speculative abstractions, but as potential factors of a 
practical scheme through which we are to be saved from eternal 
death. The soulin an agony of despair cries out fora Redeemer ; 
who, when He comes, implicates in His person and work the 
deepest and darkest mysteries of Revelation, and imports every 
one of them into the experience as the most vital and efficient 
truths. I may not comprehend any one of the enumerated 
doctrines in their intrinsic glory and manifold ramifications, but 
I may know them as substantive facts, entering into the matter 
of my personal salvation, and verified to me in the unfoldings of 
my own experience. 

(2) So it is in the actings of faith and repentance, and in the 
delicious peace which settles upon the troubled thoughts through 
a sense of pardon sealed upon the conscience. But see how this 
involves the entire office-work of the Holy Spirit, the surpassing 
mystery of the new birth, and all that pertains to the spiritual 
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conflict and progressive sanctification of the Christian. The 
whole discipline of grace, with its blessed effect in mellowing 
the character and life, draws into and along with it the most 
insoluble problems—how spirit is able to act directly upon 
spirit—how it shall act upon free spirit with an invincible 
efficacy, and yet not disturb the spontaneity of its movement 
nor blunt the edge of its responsibility—how it shall be like 
the Spirit within the wheels of Ezekiel’s vision, animating and 
directing, without impeding, their course. I cannot know the 
Holy Ghost in the awful communion of the Godhead, uor in the 
deep secrecy with which He dispenses the Divine life and Divine 
power to the children of men, but I may know Him in the 
spiritual life which He has given to me, and in the blissful calm 
which, as the Comforter, He diffuses through the soul. 

(3) In prayer we ascend the mount of worship, and learn the 
secret of communion with the Most High. Who can solve the 
mystery even of human intercourse, when through conventional 
symbols one pours the whole contents of his being into the 
bosom of another? But here is intercourse without the inter- 
vention of sign or sound: the creature kneeling before his God 
in the silence of thought, or in the sultry stillness of unutterable 
emotion, whilst the eye of the Omniscient rests upon the secret 
movement of the soul itself. Where is the Christian who, in 
the office of prayer, does not go up into the cloud as Moses did, 
and talk face to face with the thunder? “Shall we who are but 
dust and ashes take upon us to speak to the Lord?” Yea, 
verily : and He will answer back to us, “as a man speaketh with 
his friend.” Thus in the daily acts of the Christian life, the 
electric circuit is complete; and there are flashes of light 
between heaven and earth. All that is incomprehensible in the 
communion of soul with the Infinite Spirit is taken up and 
verified in the experience of the most unlettered saint who, under 
a sense of his adoption, can say “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” 

(4) What is there of the inscrutable taken up in the Christian 
grace of hope? “We are saved by hope,” says the Apostle ; 
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“but hope that is seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for?” What, then, are the unseen things which 
hope anticipates through the prophetic power of that faith of 
which it is born? What, but the triumph of the soul over 
death, the resurrection of the body, and “ the far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory?” Mystery upon mystery! Mysteries 
dark as the grave from which its victim is delivered! Mysteries 
bright as the joy of angels through the eternity of ages! Mysteries 
bursting away from the comprehension of reason; yet implicitly 
contained, as the oak in the acorn, within the experience of all 
who can say, “I know whom I have believed!” Thus does the 
Christian swing around the entire circle of revealed truth, each 
doctrine fitting into his experience as the key into the wards of 
a lock. This verification of the highest mysteries is complete 
through the sympathy with which they are embraced, and by 
which they become the mould fashioning the entire Christian 
character and life. 

It should not be overlooked that the faith which embraces and 
assimilates this system of truth is the expression of every 
faculty alike. Every power of the human soul is brought into 
play. The mind is employed in understanding the propositions 
of the Bible, and knowing the method of grace in restoring men 
to the Divine favor. The affections are drawn out to the Lord 
Jesus as the “chiefest among ten thousand.” The will, through 
its volitions, must render into act the decisions of the judgment 
and the reason. Even the imagination must present the gospel 
in the vividness of its reality ; and the moral taste must appre- 
ciate the “beauty of holiness,” which is so large an elernent in 
our sanctification. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
bearing of all this upon the certitude of faith. The concurrence 
of these different powers gives cumulative force to the conviction 
reached. The aberrations in one will be corrected in the others, 
affording additional safeguards against the possibility of error in 
the final result. We have thus the verification which is claimed 
in science, under every variety of test, and especially that of 
experience. 
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4. This assurance has its support again in the direct influence 
of the Holy Spirit, illuminating the truth which He has 
inspired. It is unnecessary in this connection to discuss the 
doctrine of Inspiration, or to go beyond the simple fact that 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” In the free use of their own faculties, they were so 
quickened and guided by this Divine agent as rightly to appre- 
hend, and safely to disclose, Divine truth. Correlative with this 
is the other office of the Holy Ghost, in illuminating the minds 
of those to whom this truth is to be of saving efficacy. The 
word is not the Divine word, except as it is given by the Divine 
Spirit ; it is not read in a Divine light, except it be opened to 
the understanding by a Divine exposition. This illumination 
is distinctly promised by Christ to His disciples: “but the 
Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send 
in my name, He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you” (John 
xiv. 26). The promise is repeated in language slightly different : 
“when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into 
all truth ; for He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He 
shall hear, that shall He speak ; and He will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 13, 14). 

There are seasons when a cloud settles upon the mind, just as 
night draws its mantle of darkness over the earth. We open the 
Scriptures, but the oracle is dumb. Its words are cold and 
unsuggestive, and reason fails to break the shell in which the 
Divine comfort is hidden. Again, this shell parts asunder appar- 
ently of itself, and our “souls are satisfied as with marrow and 
fatness.” This alternation of light and darkness in the soul of the 
believer, like the day and night in nature, is due to the same cause, 
the appearance and withdrawal of the irradiating sun. The 
logical proposition may be compassed well enough by the natural 
understanding, through a light, so to speak, owtside of the word, 
But we want a light within the word, which shall reveal the 
spiritual import and blessing which it has for us. It may be 
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likened to those skeleton signs in the streets of our cities, made 
up of innumerable points, vague and unimpressive in the diffused 
glare of the day, but each lghted at night by a jet of gas, the 
name written in fire blazes into the darkness with the splendor 
of a distant star. he Holy Spirit dwelling within us quickens 
every, faculty and brings to a clear insight of the truth, as He 
lights up before us the Word in which it is deposited. 

These, then, are the principles which determine the assurance, 
revealed in Scripture as the privilege of every Christian. Let 
me mass them together in a sentence, that they may be seen in 
their combined strength. First, we have the unimpeachable 
testimony of Jehovah himself; over against which there is the 
actualizing power of faith, making real to us all that is revealed. 
Second, there are the moral instincts of our nature, to which 
the truth directly appeals, and in which it finds a secure lodgment. 
Third, these truths, even the most abstract and difficult, are 
taken up and verified in Christian experience, subjecting them 
to a daily practical test. Fourth, the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
believer, for the declared purpose of ‘“ guiding him into all truth.” 
His illuminating work standing over against His work of inspira- 
tion, as its necessary complement and correlative. All these, 
converging to a common end, bring to an assurance which can 
never be shaken by the combined assault of earth and hell. 

The design of this discussion is not simply apologetic, but 
experimental as well. Perhaps no topic of practical religion is 
involved in more obscurity than this grace of Christian assurance. 
The confusion arises chiefly from failing to recognize the principles 
upon which it rests. Thus the comfort of believers is often 
marred, and one of the most powerful incentives to personal 
holiness is weakened. It will be helpful to us all, if the mist 
and haze surrounding this subject can be dispelled—if, with the 
beloved John, we can be brought to feel that God “has given us 
an understanding that we may know Him that is true ;” and 
beyond this, “that we are in Him that is true, even in His Son, 


Jesus Christ.” 
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As one of the internal proofs of Christianity, it is an immense 
advantage to go before the world with a bold challenge to com- 
pare this wonderful certainty of supernatural truth with the 
cloudiness and doubt enveloping all ethical and religious systems 
depending upon human reason alone. How much like a wail 
of despair is the confession of Cicero that, while reading the 
arguments of Plato for the immortality of the soul, he seemed 
to be convinced—but as soon as the book was laid aside, they 
slipped from his grasp and vanished into air. Yet what con- 
viction needs to be more deeply rooted within us than this 
which underlies all obedience and worship, and all hope of 
enjoying hereafter the presence of God’s glory? ‘To serve a 
religious end, it must cease to be a probability resting upon the 
shifting sands of finite speculation; and become an ascertained 
fact, through a Divine revelation. And this is but one of many 
topics upon which certainty is brought to the soul by the 
Inspired Word. 

We live ina time when freedom of inquiry sometimes degener- 
ates into the insolence of trampling with scorn upon the faiths 
of the past. The age which should render these faiths more 
venerable is construed into a presumption of error and supersti- 
tion. It is necessary, then, to go down to the bottom facts of 
Christianity, as they are vouched for in the indestructible instincts 
of our nature—to those evidences which come up from the 
depths of the system itself, and proclaim it to be Divine and 
true. It will not be improper to close this Lecture with an 
illustration which I once heard in connection with a different 
subject. The famous Eddystone light on the coast of England 
is said to be imbedded in a chamber excavated in the solid rock, 
its massive foundation being cemented to its eternal walls. 
Each rising tier of gigantic stones, narrowing as it proceeds, is 
cemented within a like chamber of its own; and when 
the revolving light throws its gleam over the stormy waters, 
they dash their waves against a structure which appears as 
though it had grown from the central granite of the earth itself. 
Thus let our Christian beliefs, rising tier above tier, rest their 
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deep foundations in the testimonies of that Word of the Lord 
which endureth forever. Cemented at the base within the 
everlasting rock, like the Eddystone Pharos, they will throw 
their light over a darkened world. 
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